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INTRODUCTION 

i 

The  name  of  Rajah  Rammohun  Roy  (1774- 
1833) ,  a  Hindu,  is  not  found  in  any  literary  history  of 
America.  Yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  a 
silent  but  powerful  force  in  the  shaping  of  the  Trans¬ 
cendental  Movement  in  New  England.  A  generation 
or  more  before  the  Delphic  voice  of  Emerson  began 
to  prick  the  intellectual  and  moral  complacency  of 
his  countrymen,  Roy  had  set  the  example  to  follow 
in  India.  At  Hie  age  of  sixteen  he  prefigured  the  moral 
commitment  of  his  adulthood  when  he  wrote  The 
Idolatrous  System  of  the  Hindus,  a  refutation  of  the 
prevailing  modes  of  polytheistic  faith.  The  tract  not 
only  outraged  his  orthodox  Brahman  father  but  also 
the  public;  as  a  consequence  he  left  his  native  Bengal 
to  travel  and  to  study,  resolving  to  master  every 
language  of  the  world’s  chief  religious  and  ethical 
writings.  Having  learned  Bengali  and  Persian  under 
the  paternal  roof,  he  now  proceeded  to  acquire  fluency 
in  Pali,  Arabic,  Hindustani,  and  Sanskrit.  By  the  age 
of  twenty  he  was  also  proficient  in  English,  French, 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  He  spent  the  next  ten 
years  reading  and  assimilating  the  philosophies  and 
scriptures  in  these  various  tongues;  at  the  end  of  that 
time  he  settled  down  in  Calcutta  and  began  to  devote 
all  his  energies  to  religious  reform. 
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In  1816  Roy  established  the  Atmiya  Sabha  or 
Spiritual  Society  whose  membership  was  dedicated 
to  spreading  the  gospel  of  monotheism  elaborated 
in  the  Vedanta  and  the  Upanishads.  The  Society 
aroused  bitter  opposition  in  the  Hindu  community 
and  shortly  thereafter  was  disbanded.  Waiting  for 
an  opportune  moment,  in  1830  he  founded  another 
religious  organization  called  the  Brahma  Samaj  or 
“The  Chinch  of  the  One  God.”  Though  the  Vedic 
scriptures  still  remained  the  fountainhead  of  the 
faith,  Roy  and  his  disciples  strove  to  find  the  com¬ 
mon  basis  underlying  all  the  great  religions.  In  short, 
the  Brahma  Samaj  was  established  to  perpetuate  the 
tradition  of  the  phUosophia  perennis. 

Significantly,  many  of  the  articles  in  the  formal 
creed  of  the  society  overlap  the  expressed  views  of 
Thoreau  and  Emerson.  This  list  below  provides  a  sug¬ 
gestive  perspective  on  the  thorny  subject  of  influence: 

1.  The  book  of  nature  and  intuition  supplies 
the  basis  of  religious  faith. 

2.  Although  the  Brahmans  do  not  consider 
any  book  written  by  man  the  basis  of  their 
religion,  yet  they  do  accept  with  respect  and 
pleasure  any  religious  truth  contained  in 
any  book. 

3.  The  Brahmans  believe  that  the  religious 
condition  of  man  is  progressive,  like  the  other 
departments  of  his  condition  in  this  world. 

4.  They  believe  that  the  fundamental  doc¬ 
trines  of  their  religion  are  also  the  basis  of 
every  true  religion. 

5.  They  believe  in  the  existence  of  one  Su¬ 
preme  God — a  God  endowed  with  a  distinct 
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personality,  moral  attributes  worthy  of  His 
nature  and  an  intelligence  befitting  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  universe,  and  they  worship  Him 
alone.  They  do  not  believe  in  any  of  His 
incarnations. 

6.  They  believe  in  the  immortality  and  pro¬ 
gressive  state  of  the  soul,  and  declare  that 
there  is  a  state  of  conscious  existence  suc¬ 
ceeding  life  in  this  world  and  supplementary 
to  it  as  respects  the  action  of  the  universal 
moral  government. 

7.  They  believe  in  the  providential  care  of 
the  divine  Father. 

8.  They  avow  that  love  towards  Him  and 
the  performance  of  the  works  which  He 
loves,  constitute  His  worship. 

9.  They  recognize  the  necessity  of  public 
worship,  but  do  not  believe  that  communion 
with  the  Father  depends  upon  meeting  in 
any  fixed  place  at  any  fixed  time.  They 
maintain  that  they  can  adore  Him  at  any 
time  and  at  any  place,  provided  that  the 
time  and  the  place  are  calculated  to  compose 
and  direct  the  mind  towards  Him. 

10.  They  do  not  believe  in  pilgrimages  and 
declare  that  holiness  can  be  attained  by 
elevating  and  purifying  the  mind. 

11.  They  put  no  faith  in  rites  or  ceremonies, 
nor  do  they  believe  in  penances  as  instru¬ 
mental  in  obtaining  the  grace  of  God.  They 
declare  that  moral  righteousness,  the  gaining 
of  wisdom,  divine  contemplation,  charity  and 
the  cultivation  of  devotional  feelings  are 
their  rites  and  ceremonies.  They  further  say, 
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govern  and  regulate  your  feelings,  discharge 
your  duties  to  God  and  to  man,  and  you  will 
gain  everlasting  blessedness;  purify  your 
heart,  cultivate  devotional  feelings  and  you 
will  see  Him  who  is  unseen. 

But  regardless  of  the  impact  of  these  beliefs  on 
the  Concord  thinkers,  the  fact  remains  that  they 
inaugurated  a  philosophical  and  religious  renaissance 
in  India.  Even  after  the  death  of  Roy  in  England 
(1833),  his  teachings  were  perpetuated  in  branch 
societies  of  the  Brahma  Samaj  all  over  the  country. 
Though  eventually  various  schisms  undermined  the 
unity  of  the  movement,  they  nevertheless  were  in 
perfect  accord  with  his  belief  in  the  necessity  of  free 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  God.  Indeed,  the  dissen¬ 
sions  helped  to  promote  the  still  wider  interest  of  his 
countrymen  in  the  richness  of  their  spiritual  heritage. 
For  over  two  centuries  educated  Indians  had  virtually 
disowned  their  ethnic  identities,  passively  submitting 
to  the  cultural  domination  of  foreign  invaders.  Now 
under  Roy’s  undiminished  inspiration  along  with  the 
tolerance,  if  not  encouragement,  of  British  policies, 
the  revival  in  learning  rapidly  flourished.  Ancient  re¬ 
ligious  and  philosophical  manuscripts,  long  left  to 
gather  dust  in  innumerable  shrines,  were  collected, 
edited,  and  translated  into  the  popular  dialects.  These 
undertakings  coincided  with  the  vigorous  growth  of 
Indian  studies  in  the  great  European  universities,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  a  line  of  serious  intellectual  com¬ 
munication  opened  up  between  the  East  and  the 
West. 

As  opposed  to  the  antagonism  aroused  in  India 
during  his  lifetime,  Roy’s  iconoclasm  was  hailed  in 
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some  quarters  on  the  New  England  scene.  During 
the  years  of  1821-2  The  Christian  Register,  a  promi¬ 
nent  Unitarian  journal,  on  three  different  occasions 
took  note  of  his  activities.  It  centered  particularly  on 
his  controversy  with  the  English  Trinitarian  mission¬ 
aries  in  his  country.  Roy  had  .excited  their  indigna¬ 
tion  with  the  introduction  that  he  wrote  to  his  The 
Precepts  of  Jesus  a  Sufficient  Guide  to  Peace  and 
Happiness  (1820).  The  work,  a  selection  from  the 
Gospels,  was  essentially  an  expression  of  his  belief 
in  the  recurrent  manifestation  of  the  philosophia 
perennis,  but,  unfortunately,  such  an  affirmation  of 
Christianity  was  not  the  kind  to  be  received  sympa¬ 
thetically  by  a  sectarian  ministry,  especially  in  the 
light  of  his  preliminary  remarks.  While  he  warmly 
praised  the  morality  of  Jesus,  he  rejected  His  divinity 
and  His  miracles.  Moreover,  he  took  exception  to  all 
the  abstruse  and  supernatural  presentations  of  His 
teachings,  decrying  them  as  superstition  or  mytho¬ 
logical  nonsense.  Vehemently  attacked  by  Joshua 
Marshman,  a  noted  Trinitarian  missionary  stationed 
in  Serampore,  Roy  retaliated  with  a  polemic  entitled 
An  Appeal  to  the  Christian  Public,  in  Defense  of 
* The  Precepts  of  Christ .’  Not  trained  to  cope  with 
irony,  his  critics  were  forced  to  take  advantage  of 
volume  and  volubility,  and  they  filled  the  pages  of  the 
local  English  periodicals  with  their  zealous  protests. 

The  Christian  Register  shared  Roy’s  rational 
approach  to  the  New  Testament  and  joined  him  in 
condemning  the  evasive  character  of  Trinitarian 
teachings.  If  they  were  unintelligible  to  this  gifted 
thinker,  then  it  followed  logically  that  less  educated 
Hindus  were  completely  baffled.  By  extension,  this 
meant  that  the  missionaries  were  defaulting  in  their 
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responsibility  of  converting  sympathetic  infidels.  The 
editor  of  the  journal  also  concurred  in  Roy’s  charge 
that  their  undue  emphasis  on  archaic  Protestant 
dogma  only  served  to  distort  the  basic  message  of 
Christianity.  Hardly  by  coincidence,  the  creedal  prin¬ 
ciples  in  dispute  were.“those  doctrines  which  Unitar¬ 
ians  deem  corruptions  of  Christianity,  and  no  part  of 
Christianity  itself — viz.,  .  .  .  the  doctrines  of  the 
trinity,  innate  moral  depravity ,  unconditional  elec¬ 
tion,  etc.”  Finally  taking  their  cue  from  Roy  and  the 
prompting  of  The  Christian  Register,  the  Unitarians 
established  a  society  of  their  own  in  Calcutta,  not 
averse  to  practicing  a  little  religious  opportunism. 

Years  later  the  same  quarrel  was  reenacted  in 
America,  and  directly  motivated  Emerson’s  resigna¬ 
tion  from  the  ministry.  Subsequently,  and  no  doubt 
partly  as  a  result  of  the  latter’s  influence,  Thoreau 
also  leveled  his  scorn  at  the  organized  church.  While 
it  is  difficult  to  measure  the  effects  of  Roy’s  contro¬ 
versial  writings  on  their  attitudes,  the  fact  remains 
that  some  of  them  were  published  in  the  same  volume 
as  his  translations  of  the  Vedanta  and  the  Upan- 
ishads.  Which  is  to  say  that  they  were  certainly  aware 
of  the  Hindu’s  radical  views.  At  any  rate,  Roy’s 
Translation  of  Several  Principal  Books,  Passages,  and 
Texts  of  The  Veds,  particularly  the  second  edition  of 
1832,  offered  the  first  complete  editions  of  four  of  the 
principal  Upanishads,  each  of  them  prefaced  with  a 
plea  to  recognize  the  existence  of  the  one  universal 
God. 

Though  Emerson  never  specifically  mentions 
Roy’s  translations  of  the  Indian  scriptures,  he  con¬ 
tinually  echoes  their  metaphysical  postulates  in  his 
oracular  preachments.  This  especially  applies  to  his 
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formulations  of  the  Over-Soul.  However  much  his 
individualized  rhetoric  tends  to  disguise  his  borrow¬ 
ings,  the  ideal  of  the  Supreme  Spirit  defined  in  the 
Upanishads  sustains  the  vitality  of  his  conception  of 
absolute  reality.  At  least,  so  a  careful  reading  of  The 
Veds  below  will,  I  think,  prove.  Incidentally,  later 
translations  of  these  same  works  are  perhaps  more 
accurate  linguistically,  but  somehow  or  another  they 
lack  the  poetic  spark  of  Roy’s  endeavors,  the  com¬ 
pelling  appeal  to  the  creative  imagination  of  his 
foreign  readers. 

In  the  case  of  Thoreau  there  is  no  need  to  specu¬ 
late  on  the  influence  of  The  Veds.  In  A  Week  on  the 
Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers,  his  plea  for  religious 
tolerance  is  substantiated  by  a  somewhat  cryptic 
quotation  from  the  Vedanta'.  “I  know  that  some  will 
have  hard  thoughts  of  me,  when  they  hear  their 
Christ  named  beside  my  Buddha,  yet  I  am  sure  that 
I  am  willing  they  should  love  their  Christ  more  than 
my  Buddha,  for  the  love  is  the  main  thing,  and  I 
like  him  too.  ‘God  is  the  letter  Ku,  as  well  as  Khu’  ” 
(Manuscript  Edition,  I,  68;  The  Veds,  p.  12).  Obvi¬ 
ously,  like  Roy,  he  is  a  proponent  of  the  phttosophia 
perennis.  He  does  not  allow  inherited  habits  of 
thought  and  language  to  cloud  his  respect  for  any 
spiritual  discipline:  God  is  the  One  with  many  names. 
Indeed,  he  implies  that  Western  man  is  unwittingly 
duped  into  bigotry  by  his  conditioned  religious  pro¬ 
vincialism.  Throughout  this  particular  section  of  A 
Week  his  ironical  tone  is  manipulated  in  the  manner 
of  Roy’s  An  Appeal  to  the  Christian  Public.  His  exal¬ 
tation  of  Buddha,  incongruously  supported  by  a 
quotation  from  a  Hindu  scripture,  is  a  posture  that 
he  assumes  in  order  to  ridicule  self-righteousness. 
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Even  as  Roy  played  the  role  of  the  Christian  con¬ 
vert,  so  Thoreau  for  the  moment  plays  the  role  of  the 
Buddhist  disciple.  Verbatim  citations,  however,  do 
not  necessarily  reveal  the  full  extent  of  his  reliance 
upon  the  ideas  of  The  Veds  (see,  for  instance,  my 
“Thoreau’s  First  Book:  A  Spoor  of  Yoga,”  ESQ,  No. 
61  [4th  Quart.,  1965],  passim,  4-25,  for  an  analysis 
of  his  further  indebtedness) . 

Similarly,  the  two  quotations  included  in  Walden 
only  hint  at  the  impact  of  Roy’s  translations  on  his 
moral  imagination.  Both  are  found  in  Chapter  XI 
(“Higher  Laws”).  The  first  one  mediates  a  defense 
of  his  instinctive  appetites,  of  his  ineradicable  human¬ 
ity.  In  taking  this  position  his  purpose  is  not  to  con¬ 
done  license  but  rattier  to  urge  a  fearless  confronta¬ 
tion  with  the  animal  impulses.  To  do  otherwise  is  to 
grant  them  a  tacit  domination  over  the  mind  and 
the  will.  Man  does  not  sin  when  he  succumbs  to  his 
physical  nature;  he  sins  only  when  any  such  act 
makes  him  forget  his  divine  identity.  And  this  is 
what  is  implied  in  his  elliptical  discussion  of  the  ap¬ 
parently  contradictory  prerogative  afforded  the  wor¬ 
shiper  of  Brahman :  “Nevertheless  I  am  far  from  re¬ 
garding  myself  as  one  of  those  privileged  ones  to 
whom  the  Ved  refers  when  it  says,  that  ‘he  who  has 
true  faith  in  the  Omnipresent  Supreme  Being  may  eat 
all  that  exists,’  that  is,  is  not  bound  to  inquire  what  is 
his  food,  or  who  prepares  it;  and  even  in  their  case  it  is 
to  be  observed,  as  a  Hindo  commentator  has  remarked, 
that  the  Vedant  limits  this  privilege  to  ‘the  time  of  dis¬ 
tress’  ”  (Manuscript  Edition,  II,  240-1;  The  Veds,  p. 
21) .  Thoreau’s  immediate  concern  with  dietary  habits 
anticipates  his  subsequent  recommendation  of  the 
practice  of  yoga  as  the  proven  method  of  achieving 
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liberation  from  all  forms  of  sensual  enslavement.  The 
second  quotation  from  Roy  therefore  enumerates  the 
conscious  attitudes  and  usages  which  must  be  culti¬ 
vated  in  order  to  experience  the  illumination  of  the 
Supreme  Spirit  or  Over-Soul:  “If  I  knew  so  wise  a 
man  as  could  teach  me  purity  I  would  go  to  seek  him 
forthwith.  ‘A  command  over  our  passions,  and  over  the 
external  senses  of  the  body,  and  good  acts,  are  de¬ 
clared  by  the  Ved  to  be  indispensable  in  the  mind’s 
approximation  to  God.’  Yet  the  spirit  can  for  the 
time  pervade  and  control  every  member  and  function 
of  the  body,  and  transmute  what  in  form  is  the 
grossest  sensuality  into  purity  and  devotion”  (Manu¬ 
script  Edition,  II,  242-3;  The  Veds,  p.  19) .  Thoreau’s 
elaboration  of  the  doctrines  should  clear  up  his  glorifi¬ 
cation  of  the  ideal  of  chastity  so  often  misconstrued 
by  modem  critics.  Whenever  he  advocates  such  asceti¬ 
cism,  he  speaks  as  a  proponent  of  yoga. 

The  excerpts  from  Roy’s  translations  hardly  pro¬ 
vide  a  legitimate  reflection  of  what  ideas  so  intrigued 
die  imagination  of  Thoreau  and  Emerson.  The 
abridgement  of  the  Vedanta,  for  example,  is  a  meta¬ 
physical  potpourri.  It  attempts  to  represent  the 
essence  of  all  the  teachings  of  the  Vedas  (the  generic 
name  for  the  most  ancient  sacred  writings  of  the 
Hindus)  on  the  subject  of  the  Supreme  Spirit.  Like 
the  Christian  gospels,  the  Vedas  are  revealed  scrip¬ 
tures  (sruti),  the  direct  Word  (Vac)  of  Brahman. 
Orally  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation  over 
tiie  centuries  by  the  holy  men,  they  are  the  incontest¬ 
able  source  of  divine  truth.  Roy’s  epitome  of  this 
tradition  of  thought  is  a  crazy  quilt  of  quotations  from 
the  various  canonical  works,  most  of  them  pronounce¬ 
ments  on  the  unity  of  the  Supreme  Spirit.  "While 
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perhaps  ineffectual  as  logic,  the  method  of  dialectic 
is  nevertheless  convincing.  Like  the  accretive  rhetoric 
of  Emerson  and  Thoreau,  it  builds  up  into  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  oracular  climaxes. 

On  the  other  hand,  Roy’s  texts  of  the  Upanishads 
stand  on  their  own  merit,  without  any  kind  of  inter¬ 
pretive  commentary.  They  belong  to  the  section  of 
the  Vedas  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  specula¬ 
tive  inquiries  of  the  great  teachers  of  the  philosophia 
perennis.  As  a  consequence  they  do  not  follow  any 
rigid  discursive  formula,  but  at  all  times  they  serve 
a  didactic  purpose.  The  four  Upanishads  translated 
below  are  among  the  oldest  and  the  most  important 
of  an  original  hundred  or  more.  The  Mundaka  Up- 
anishad  outlines  the  science  of  Brahman.  It  first 
describes  his  nature  and  his  relation  to  the  world. 
Next  it  explains  the  means  of  acquiring  this  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  finally  it  deals  with  the  substance  of  the 
inward  illumination.  The  Kena  Upanishad  develops 
the  theme  of  unity  in  diversity,  the  paradox  of  the 
one  Supreme  Spirit.  It  does  not  attempt  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  relation  of  Brahman  to  the  individual  or 
to  the  world,  taking  them  for  granted.  Its  main 
concern  is  to  show  that  Brahman  is  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  knowledge.  A  well  of  inspiration  for 
Thoreau,  the  Katha  Upanishad  asserts  that  the 
knowledge  of  Brahman  cannot  be  acquired  by  subtle 
argument  or  by  an  intellectual  understanding  of  the 
Vedas.  It  can  be  attained  perfectly  only  through  the 
practice  of  yoga,  specifically  by  meditation  on  the 
divine  sounds  of  the  mystical  monosyllable  Om. 
Finally,  the  Isa  Upanishad  distinguishes  between  the 
higher  and  lower  modes  of  religious  devotion.  The 
higher  presupposes  the  renunciation  of  all  wordly 
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desires,  the  lower  the  performance  of  all  action  in 
accordance  with  the  precepts  of  the  Vedas.  Both 
insure  a  state  of  happiness  after  death,  but  the 
former  alone  prepares  the  individual  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  Supreme  Spirit.  Even  though  briefly 
summarized,  the  four  Upanishads  obviously  deal  with 
the  subject  uppermost  in  the  thought  of  Emerson  and 
Thoreau  —  the  cosmic  foundation  of  eternal  identity. 

Apart  from  the  first  complete  English  transla¬ 
tions  of  a  number  of  the  six  darshanas  or  classical 
Hindu  philosophies  included  in  this  volume,  William 
Ward’s  A  View  of  the  History,  Literature  and 
Mythology  of  the  Hindoos  (1806)  provided  the 
Western  world  with  the  most  comprehensive  and 
authoritative  book  ever  written  on  the  religious 
customs  and  traditions  of  an  Oriental  civilization. 
Ward  gathered  his  materials  from  personal  oberva- 
tion  of  many  years,  from  information  supplied  by 
native  pundits  and  English  scholars  on  the  scene, 
and  from  translations  of  the  canonical  manuscripts 
of  Sanskrit  literature.  However,  none  of  these  taxing 
labors  is  evidenced  in  his  lucid  and  coherent  repre¬ 
sentation  of  fhe  sometimes  very  complex  matter. 
Ward’s  training  in  journalism  enabled  him  to  sub¬ 
merge  his  prodigious  research  and  scholarship  in 
a  flowing,  casual  tone;  as  a  consequence  A  View 
achieved  tremendous  popularity  in  England  and 
America.  And  even  though  he  was  a  zealous  mission¬ 
ary,  somehow  or  another  he  managed  to  remain 
diplomatically  silent  about  his  inflexible  religious 
convictions. 

Ward  was  born  of  middle-class  parents  in  Derby, 
England,  on  October  20,  1769.  His  mother  was 
widowed  soon  after  his  birth,  and  hence  he  received 
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little  formal  education.  Nonetheless  on  his  own 
initiative  he  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
literature  and  science  of  the  day,  and  in  his  young 
manhood  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  head  of  a  large 
printing  establishment.  After  a  brief  period  of  setting 
type,  he  was  also  induced  to  try  his  hand  at  writing. 
By  the  time  he  finished  his  apprenticeship  he  was 
a  skillful  journalist,  and  was  appointed  the  editor 
of  the  Derby  Mercury.  Under  his  guidance  the 
newspaper  became  one  of  the  most  influential  in  the 
county;  he  seemed  destined  to  pursue  a  career 
in  politics. 

At  about  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  experienced 
a  religious  crisis,  and  decided  to  join  the  Baptist 
sect.  Thereupon  he  began  to  preside  at  evangelical 
assemblies  and  to  preach  in  villages  throughout  the 
countryside.  In  1797  he  was  selected  by  a  group  of 
prominent  laymen  to  study  for  the  ministry  in 
preparation  for  assignment  to  a  church.  Yet  just 
as  he  appeared  to  have  found  the  vocation  in  which 
he  could  fulfill  all  of  his  spiritual  ambitions,  fate 
once  again  intervened. 

Learning  of  Ward’s  earlier  vocational  back¬ 
ground,  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  requested 
him  to  supervise  the  operation  of  a  makeshift  print¬ 
ing  plant  that  had  been  set  up  in  Serampore,  India. 
His  knowledge  was  considered  indispensable  to  the 
success  of  a  plan  to  publish  the  Bible  in  the  various 
languages  of  the  native  populace.  Without  hesitation 
Ward  volunteered  his  services  in  this  cause,  and  in 
the  latter  part  of  1799  he  embarked  on  the  long 
voyage  to  the  distant  British  colony.  Within  a  year 
after  his  arrival,  despite  the  most  extreme  difficulties 
with  the  facilities,  the  last  sheet  of  the  Bengali  New 
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Testament  issued  from  the  press.  Two  thousand 
copies  made  up  this  printing,  and  upon  their  distribu¬ 
tion  among  the  natives  the  conversions  to  Christian¬ 
ity  greatly  increased.  With  this  encouragement  Ward 
and  his  colleagues  later  submitted  a  project  to  the 
Missionary  Society  for  the  translation  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  into  seven  other  languages.  The  ambitious 
scheme  was  not  immediately  realized  because  of  the 
political  opposition  of  some  of  the  administrators  of 
the  colonial  government.  Fortunately,  it  was  during 
this  interim  that  Ward  began  to  assemble  and  to 
write  his  encyclopedic  history  and  to  translate  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Vedas  and  the  six  darshanas. 

Though  his  versions  of  the  latter  were  later  super¬ 
seded  by  the  productions  of  other  scholars,  the  fact 
remains  that  this  did  not  occur  until  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Except  for  the  rather  con¬ 
fusing  interpretive  essays  of  H.  T.  Colebrooke  pub¬ 
lished  in  1837,  Ward’s  labors  provided  the  most 
complete  texts  of  the  six  orthodox  systems  of  Hindu 
philosophy  for  over  two  generations.  But  even  so,  it 
has  to  be  remembered  that  these  six  fundamental 
and  related  interpretations  of  ultimate  reality  were 
not  exactly  light  reading.  Their  economy  of  expres¬ 
sion  and  their  unfamiliar  technical  terms  made  them 
difficult  to  understand.  However,  for  the  curious 
minds  of  Emerson  and  Thoreau,  their  appeal  lay  less 
in  the  metaphysical  concepts  than  in  the  meta¬ 
physical  images — the  startling  but  illuminating  analo¬ 
gies  employed  to  evoke  the  unutterable  grandeur 
of  the  Supreme  Spirit. 

The  darshanas  are  epitomes  of  the  Upanishads, 
the  speculative  scriptures  of  the  Vedas.  The  principles 
of  each  system  are  expounded  by  a  mythic  sage 
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(rishi)  in  the  form  of  aphorisms  (sutras)  so  complex 
in  meaning  that  they  are  always  conjoined  with  a 
commentary  by  a  famous  teacher  of  a  later  day.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  the  particular  approach,  the  purpose  is 
always  the  same:  to  abolish  human  suffering  through 
the  elimination  of  ignorance  (avidya)  in  order  to 
effect  a  union  with  the  Supreme  Spirit.  Ignorance, 
of  course,  is  eradicated  by  the  agency  of  the  pro¬ 
pounded  wisdom  (jnana),  and  is  experienced  as  bliss 
( ananda),  the  revelation  of  the  individual  self  as  the 
divine  Self.  Since  the  divine  Self  is  eternal  and  un¬ 
changeable,  it  is  beyond  pleasure  and  pain;  hence 
suffering  is  simply  an  illusion  of  consciousness  deriv¬ 
ing  from  die  mistaken  notion  that  file  body  and  the 
senses  are  the  basis  of  true  identity.  Surely  it  requires 
no  profound  scholarship  to  perceive  that  the  writings 
of  Thoreau  and  Emerson  echo  many  of  these  ideas. 

The  six  darshanas  are  traditionally  studied  in 
pairs:  Nyaya  and  Vaisesika,  Samkhya  and  Yoga, 
Mimamsa  and  Vedanta.  The  first  division  focuses  on 
the  physical  concepts  underlying  the  manifestation  of 
the  phenomenal  universe,  the  second  on  the  purely 
logical,  principles  of  the  latter  process*  the  third  on  a 
more  detailed  elaboration  of  the  two  previous  ap¬ 
proaches,  supplemented  with  arguments  to  substanti¬ 
ate  the  entire  outlook.  The  Nyaya  divides  knowledge 
into  sixteen  topics,  and  then  proceeds  to  define  and 
to  examine  them.  The  Vaisesika,  on  the  other  hand, 
classifies  the  objective  world  under  nine  realities  and 
discusses  their  various  conjunctions  in  the  creation  of 
all  things.  The  Samkhya  comprehends  the  universe 
in  twenty-five  categories,  all  of  which  are  ultimately 
reducible  to  two,  Spirit  (Purusha)  and  Matter 
( Prakriti ).  The  Yoga,  which  reflects  the  application 
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of  the  Samkhya  in  its  human  aspect,  teaches  the  ways 
and  means  to  experience  absolute  reality  directly. 
The  Mimamsa  is  concerned  chiefly  with  the  correct 
interpretation  of  the  rituals  and  texts  of  the  Vedas. 
The  Vedanta  centers  on  an  inquiry  into  the  nature 
of  Brahman. 

In  sum,  the  six  points  of  view  of  the  darshanas 
provide  a  rational  understanding  of  the  supersensible 
truth  embodied  in  the  revealed  scriptures  by  the 
inspired  sages.  The  Nyaya  and  Vaisesika  teach  the 
individual  to  use  his  intellectual  powers  correctly,  to 
detect  fallacies  and  to  understand  die  material  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  universe.  In  Samkhya  he  learns  the 
details  of  cosmic  evolution,  and  in  the  Yoga  he  is 
shown  how  to  apply  this  knowledge  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  spiritual  character.  The  Mimamsa  trains 
him  to  examine  and  to  evaluate  all  of  his  moral  obli¬ 
gations  (dharma)  to  man.  Finally,  the  Vedanta  sup¬ 
plies  him  with  the  insight  into  his  own  divine  nature 
that  has  hitherto  been  veiled  from  his  true  Self 
(Brahman)  by  ignorance. 

Though  the  commentators  on  the  outlooks  of  the 
original  compilers  of  the  darshanas  axe  not  averse  to 
disagreeing  with  one  another  on  occasions,  they 
tacitly  maintain  the  position  that  the  path  used  to 
climb  the  mountain  of  wisdom  is  ultimately  of  no 
importance:  the  view  from  the  summit  is  identical 
for  all  men.  Doubtless  it  is  this  attitude  that  was 
congenial  to  the  imagination  of  Emerson  and 
Thoreau.  By  instinct  the  former  abhorred  rigid  sys¬ 
tems;  by  intuition  the  latter  leaned  towards  a  belief 
in  the  philosophia  perennis.  In  the  Hindu  scriptures 
they  found  a  confirmation  of  their  mutal  belief  in  the 
spiritual  self-reliance  of  every  individual.  Thus  they 
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were  freed  from  the  essential  provincialism  of  the 
religious  and  moral  thinking  of  their  times,  and  they 
went  their  own  ways  in  pursuing  the  demon  of  the 
absolute,  each  true  to  his  genius.  Which  is  to  say 
that  the  transcendental  label  attached  to  both  so 
categorically  is  no  more  than  a  facile  generalization. 
Emerson  may  have  been  the  teacher  of  Thoreau,  but 
the  pupil  was  not  prone  to  ape  the  master. 

In  any  event  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  selections 
in  this  volume  to  provide  the  students  of  Transcen¬ 
dentalism  access  to  the  texts  that  gave  the  move¬ 
ment  its  vital  originality.  Of  course,  Concord 
Orientalism  is  not  to  be  confused  with  serious  textual 
research.  It  was  a  circuit  of  spiritual  interest,  not  a 
circle  of  scholarship. 

English  transliterations  of  the  Sanskrit  follow 
contemporary  practices. 
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Several  of  my  friends  having  expressed  a 
wish  to  be  possessed  of  copies  of  my  Transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Veds,  and  Controversies  with  those 
Brahmuns  who  are  advocates  for  idolatry,  I 
have  collected  for  republication  such  of  those 
tracts  as  I  could  find,  either  among  my  own 
p<*A)ers  or  those  of  my  friends  who  happened 
to  have  brought  them  from  India,  and  now 
offer  them  to  the  public  in  their  original  form. 

I  feel  induced  to  set  forth  here,  briefly,  the 
substance  of  these  writings,  to  facilitate  the 
comprehension  of  their  purport,  as  being  foreign 
to  the  generality  of  European  readers.  The 
Veds  (or  properly  speaking,  the  spiritual  parts 
of  them)  uniformly  declare,  that  man  is  prone 
by  nature,  or  by  habit,  to  reduce  the  object  or 
objects  of  his  veneration  and  worship  (though 
admitted  to  be  unknown)  to  tangible  forms,  as¬ 
cribing  to  such  objects  attributes,  supposed 
excellent  according  to  his  own  notions;  whence 
idolatry,  gross  or  refined,  takes  its  origin,  and 
perverts  the  true  course  of  intellect  to  vain 
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fancies.  These  authorities,  therefore,  hold  out 
precautions  against  framing  a  deity  after  human 
imagination,  and  recommend  mankind  to  direct 
all  researches  towards  the  surrounding  objects, 
viewed  either  collectively  or  individually,  bear¬ 
ing  in  mind  their  regular,  wise,  and  wonderful 
combinations  and  arrangements ;  since  such  re¬ 
searches  cannot  fail,  they  affirm,  to  lead  an 
unbiassed  mind  to  a  notion  of  a  Supreme  Exis¬ 
tence,  who  so  sublimely  designs  and  disposes 
of  them,  as  is  every  where  traced  through  the 
universe.  The  same  Veds  represent  rites  and 
external  worship  addressed  to  the  planets  and 
elementary  objects,  or  personified  abstract  no¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  to  deified  heroes,  as  intended 
for  persons  of  mean  capacity;  but  enjoin  spiritual 
devotion,  as  already  described,  benevolence,  and 
self-control,  as  the  only  means  of  securing  bliss. 

RAMMOHUN  ROY. 

London ,  July  23, 1832. 

P.S.  In  all  the  following  Translations,  except  the  Cena 
Upanishad,  the  mode  of  spelling  Sanscrit  words  in  English, 
adopted  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Gilchrist,  has  been  observed. 
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THE  BELIEVERS  OF  THE  ONLY  TRUE  GOD. 


The  greater  part  of  Brahmins,  as  well  as  of  other 
sects  of  Hindoos,  are  quite  incapable  of  justifying  that 
idolatry  which  they  continue  to  practise.  When  ques¬ 
tioned  on  the  subject,  in  place  of  adducing  reasonable 
arguments  in  support  of  their  conduct,  they  conceive  it 
fully  sufficient  to  quote  their  ancestors  as  positive 
authorities  1  And  some  of  them  are  become  very  ill- 
disposed  towards  me,  because  I  have  forsaken  idolatry 
for  the  worship  of  the  true  and  eternal  God !  In  order, 
therefore*  to  vindicate  my  own  faith  and  that  of  our 
early  forefathers,  I  have  been  endeavouring,  for  some 
time  past,  to  convince  my  countrymen  of  the  true 
meaning  of  our  sacred  books ;  and  to  prove,  that  my 
aberration  deserves  not  the  opprobrium  which  some 
unreflecting  persons  have  been  so  ready  to  throw  upon 
me. 

Hie  whole  body  of  the  Hindoo  Theology,  Law,  and 
Literature^  is  contained  in  the  Veds,  which  are  affirmed 
to  be  coeval  with  the  creation  !  These  works  are 
extremely  voluminous;  and  being  written  in  the  most 
elevated  and  metaphorical  style,  are,  as  may  be  well 
supposed,  in  many  passages  seemingly  confused  and 
contradictory.  Upwards  of  two  thousand  years  ago, 
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the  great  Byas,  reflecting  on  the  perpetual  difficulty 
arising  from  these  sources,  composed  with  great  dis¬ 
crimination  a  complete  and  compendious  abstract  of 
the  whole;  and  also  reconciled  those  texts  which 
appeared  to  stand  at  variance.  This  work  he  termed 
The  Vedant ,  which,  compounded  of  two  Sungscrit 
words,  signifies  The  Resolution  of  aU  (he  Veds.  It  has 
continued  to  be  most  highly  revered  by  all  the  Hindoos ; 
and  in  place  of  the  more  diffuse  arguments  of  the  Veds, 
is  always  referred  to  as  equal  authority.  But  from  its 
being  concealed  within  the  dark  curtain  of  the  Sungscrit 
language,  and  the  Brahmins  permitting  themselves  alone 
to  interpret,  or  even  to  touch  any  book  of  the  kind,  the 
Vedant,  although  perpetually  quoted,  is  little  known 
to  the  public :  and  the  practice  of  few  Hindoos  indeed 
bears  the  least  accordance  with  its  precepts ! 

In  pursuance  of  my  vindication,  I  have  to  the  best  of 
my  abilities  translated  this  hitherto  unknown  work,  as 
well  as  an  abridgment  thereof,  into  the  Hindoostanee 
and  Bengalee  languages;  and  distributed  them,  free  of 
cost,  among  my  own  countrymen,  as  widely  as  circum¬ 
stances  have  possibly  allowed.  The  present  is  an 
endeavour  to  render  an  abridgment  of  the  same  into 
English,  by  which  I  expect  to  prove  to  my  European 
friends,  that  the  superstitious  practices  which  deform 
the  Hindoo  religion  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  pure 
spirit  of  its  dictates ! 

I  have  observed,  that  both  in  their  writings  and  con¬ 
versation,  many  Europeans  feel  a  wish  to  palliate  and 
soften  the  features  of  Hindoo  idolatry ;  and  are  inclined 
to  inculcate,  that  all  objects  of  worship  are  considered 
by  their  votaries  as  emblematical  representations  of  the 
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Supreme  Divinity ! — If  this  were  indeed  the  case,  I 
might  perhaps  be  led  into-  some  examination  of  the 
subject :  but  the  truth  is,  the  Hindoos  of  the  present 
day  have  no  such  views  of  the  subject ;  but  firmly 
believe  in  the  real  existence  of  innumerable  gods  and 
goddesses,  who  possess,  in  their  own  departments,  full 
and  independent  power;  and  to  propitiate  them,  and 
not  the  true  God,  are  temples  erected  and  ceremonies 
performed.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  and  it  is 
my  whole  design  to  prove,  that  every  rite  has  its  deriva¬ 
tion  from  the  allegorical  adoration  of  the  true  Deity ; 
but  at  the  present  day  all  this  is  forgotten,  and  among 
many  it  is  even  heresy  to  mention  it ! 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  presumed  that  I  intend  to 
establish  the  preference  of  my  faith  over  that  of  other 
men.  The  result  of  controversy  on  such  a  subject, 
however  multiplied,  must  be  ever  unsatisfactory ;  for  the 
reasoning  faculty  which  leads  men  to  certainty  in  things 
within  its  reach,  produces  no  effect  on  questions  beyond 
its  comprehension.  I  do  no  more  than  assert,  that,  if 
correct  reasoning,  and  the  dictates  of  common  sense, 
induce  the  belief  of  a  wise,  uncreated  Being,  who  is  the 
supporter  and  ruler  of  the  boundless  universe,  we 
should  also  consider  him  the  most  powerful  and  supreme 
existence ; — far  surpassing  our  powers  of  comprehen¬ 
sion  or  description ! — And,  although  men  of  uncuttU 
voted  minds,  and  even  some  learned  individuals,  (but  in 
this  one  point  blinded  by  prejudice])  readily  choose,  as 
the  object  of  their  adoration,  any  thing  which  they  can 
always  see,  and  which  they  pretend  lo  feel;  the  absur¬ 
dity  of  such  conduct  is  not  thereby  in  the  least  degree 
diminished. 
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My  constant  reflections  on  the  inconvenient,  or  rather 
injurious  rites,  introduced  by  the  peculiar  practice  of 
Hindoo  idolatry,  which,  more  than  any  other  Pagan 
worship,  destroys  the  texture  of  society,  together  with 
compassion  for  my  countrymen,  have  compelled  me  to 
use  every  possible  effort  to  awaken  them  from  their 
dream  of  error :  and  by  making  them  acquainted  with 
their  scriptures,  enable  them  to  contemplate  with  true 
devotion  the  unity  and  omnipresence  of  Nature’s  God. 

By  taking  the  path  which  conscience  and  sincerity 
direct,  I,  born  a  Brahmun,  have  exposed  myself  to  the 
complainings  and  reproaches,  even  of  some  of  my 
relations,  whose  prejudices  are  strong,  and  whose  tern* 
poral  advantage  depends  upon  the  present  system. 
But  these,  however  accumulated,  lean  tranquilly  bear; 
trusting  that  a  day  will  arrive  when  my  humble  endea¬ 
vours  will  be  viewed  with  justice — perhaps  acknow¬ 
ledged  with  gratitude.  At  any  rate,  whatever  men 
may  say,  I  cannot  be  deprived  of  this  consolation:  my 
motives  are  acceptable  to  that  Being  who  beholds  in 
secret  and  compensates  openly  I 
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The  illustrious  Byas,*  in  his  celebrated  work,  the 
Vedant,  insinuates  in  the  first  text,  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  mankind  to  acquire  knowledge  respecting 
the  Supreme  Being,  who  is  the  subject  of  discourse  in 
all  the  Veds,  and  the  Vedant,  as  well  as  in  the  other 
Systems  of  Theology.  But  he  found,  from  the  follow* 
ing  passages  of  the  Veds,  that  this  inquiry  is  limited  to 
very  narrow  bounds,  viz.  “  The  Supreme  Beiug  is  not 
“  comprehensible  by  vision,  or  by  any  other  of  the  or- 
“  gans  01  sense ;  nor  can  he  be  conceived  by  means  of 
“  devotion,  or  virtuous  practices  !'*t  “  He  sees  every 
“  thing,  though  never  seen;  hears  every  thing,  though 
“  never  directly  heard  of!  He  is  neither  short,  nor  is 
“he  long ; %  inaccessible  to  the  reasoning  faculty;  not 
“  to  be  compassed  by  description ;  beyond  the  limits  of 
“  the  explanation  of  the  Ved,  or  of  human  conception!**} 
Byas,  also,  from  the  result  of  various  arguments  coin- 

*  The  greatest  of  the  Indian  theologists,  philosophers,  and  poets, 
was  begotten  by  the  celebrated  Purasur  and  Sutyubntee.  Byas 
collected  and  divided  the  Veds  into  certain  books  and  chapters, 
he  is  therefore  commonly  called  Veda  Byas.  The  word  Bytur  is 
composed  of  the  preposition  bi  and  the  verb  uss  to  divide. 

t  Munduc.  X  Brih’darunnuc.  §  Cutbubullt 
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riding  with  the  Ved,  found  that  the  accurate  and  posi¬ 
tive  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  not  within  the 
boundary  of  comprehension ;  *.  e.  that  what,  and  how> 
the  Supreme  Being  is,  cannot  be  definitely  ascertained. 
He  has  therefore,  in  the  second  text,  explained  the  Su¬ 
preme  Being  by  his  effects  and  works,  without  attempt¬ 
ing  to  define  his  essence;  in  like  manner  as  we,  not 
knowing  the  real  nature  of  the  sun,  explain  him  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  succession  of  days  and  epochs.  “  He 
“  by  whom  the  birth,  existence*  and  annihilation  of  the 
**  world  is  regulated,  is  the  Supreme  Being  I”  We  see 
the  multifarious*  wonderful  universe,  as  well  as  the  birth, 
existence,  and  annihilation,  of  its  different  parts;  hence* 
we  naturally  infer  the  existence  of  a  being  who  regulates 
the  whole,  and  call  him  the  Supreme :  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  from  the  sight  of  a  pot,  we  conclude  the  existence 
of  its  artificer.  The  Ved,  in  like  manner,  declares  the 
Supreme  Being  thus :  “  He  from  whom  the  universal 
“  world  proceeds,  who  is  the  Lord  of  the  Universe,  and 
“  whose  work  is  the  universe,  is  the  Supreme  Being  !”* 

The  Ved  is  not  supposed  to  be  an  eternal  Being, 
though  sometimes  dignified  with  such  an  epithet;  be¬ 
cause  its  being  created  by  the  Supreme  Being  is  de¬ 
clared  in  the  same  Ved  thus:  “  All  the  texts  and  parts 
**  of  the  Ved  were  created:”  and  also  in  the  third  text 
of  the  Vedant,  God  is  declared  to  be  the  cause  of  all  the 
Veds. 

The  void  Space  is  not  conceived  to  be  the  independent 
cause  of  the  world,  notwithstanding  the  following  de¬ 
claration  of  the  Ved,  “  The  world  proceeds  from  the 
“  void  space  ;”f  for  the  Ved  again  declares,  **  By  the 
*  Tuittureeu.  t  Chhandoggu. 
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“  Supreme  Being  the  void  space  was  produced.”  And 
the  Vedant*  says:  “  As  the  Supreme  Being  is  evi- 
“  dently  declared  in  the  Ved  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
“  void  Space,  Air,  and  Fire,  neither  of  them  can  be 
“  supposed  to  be  the  independent  cause  of  the  uni- 
“  verse.” 

Neither  is  Air  allowed  to  be  the  Lord  of  the  Uni¬ 
verse,  although  the  Ved  says  in  one  instance,  “  In  Air 
“every  existing  creature  is  absorbed;”  for  the  Ved 
again  affirms,  that  “  Breath,  the  intellectual  power,  all 
“  the  internal  and  external  senses,  the  void  Space*  Air, 
“  Light,  Water,  and  the  extensive  Earth,  proceeded 
“  from  the  Supreme  Being !”  The  Vedant  f  also  says: 
“  God  is  meant  by  the  following  text  of  the  Ved,  as 
“  a  Being  more  extensive  than  all  the  extension  of 
“  Space;”  viz.  “  That  breath  is  greater  than  the  exten- 
“  sion  of  Space  in  all  directions,”  as  it  occurs  in  the 
Ved,  after  the  discourse  concerning  common  breath  is 
concluded. 

Light,  of  whatever  description,  is  not  inferred  to  be 
the  Lord  of  the  Universe,  from  the  following  assertion 
of  the  Ved:  “  The  pure  Light  of  all  Lights  is  the  Lord 
“  of  all  creatures;”  for  the  Ved  again  declares,  J  that 
“  The  sun  and  all  others  imitate  God,  and  borrow  their 
“light  from  him;”  and  the  same  declaration  is  found 
in  the  Vedant.  § 

Neither  can  Nature  be  construed  by  the  following 
texts  of  the  Ved,  to  be  the  independent  cause  of  the 
world:  viz.  “  Man  having  known  that  Nature  which  is 
“  an  eternal  being,  without  a  beginning  or  an  end,  is 

*  Fourteenth  text,  4th  sec.  1st  chap.  f  8th,  3d,  1st 
t  Moonduc.  §  2 2d,  3d,  1st 
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**  delivered  from  the  grasp  of  death !”  and,  “  Nature 
t(  operates  herself!”  because  the  Ved  affirms  that  **  No 
**  being  is  superior  or  equal  to  God  !”*  and  the  Ved 
commands,  “  Know  God  alone !”  f  and  the  VedantJ 
thus  declares :  “  Nature  is  not  the  Creator  of  the  world, 
**  not  being  represented  so  by  the  Ved,”  for  it  expressly 
says,  “  God  has  by  his  sight  created  the  Universe.” 
Nature  is  an  insensible  Being,  she  is,  therefore,  void  of 
sight  or  intention,  and  consequently  unable  to  create 
the  regular  world.  $ 

Atoms  are  not  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  world, 
notwithstanding  the  following  declaration :  **  This 
“  (Creator)  is  the  most  minute  Being.”  Because  an  atom 
is  an  insensible  particle,  and  from  the  above  authority 
it  is  proved,  that  no  Being  void  of  understanding  can 
be  the  author  of  a  system  so  skilfully  arranged. 

The  Sow/  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  following  texts,  to 
be  the  Lord  of  the  Universe,  nor  the  independent  Ruler 
of  the  intellectual  powers;  viz.  “  The  Soul  being  joined 
“  to  the  resplendent  Being,  enjoys  by  itself”  “  God  and 
“  the  Soul  enter  the  small  void  space  of  the  heart;”  be¬ 
cause  the  Ved  declares  that  “  He  (God)  resides  in  the  Soul 
as  its  Ruler,”  and  that  <(The  Soul  being  joined  to  the 
“  gracious  Being,  enjoys  happiness.”  [|  The  Vedant  also 
says,  “  The  sentient  soul  is  not  understood  to  reside  as 
“  ruler  in  the  Earth,  because  in  both  texts  of  the  Ved 
“  it  is  differently  declared  from  that  Being  who  rules  the 
“  Earth:”  viz.  “  He  (God)  resides  in  the  faculty  of  the 
“  understanding,”  and  “  He,  who  resides  in  the  Soul, 
<r&e.” 

•  Cuthu.  t  Moondac.  |  5th,  1st,  1st. 
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No  God  or  Goddess  of  the  Earth  can  be  meant  by 
the  following  text,  as  the  ruler  of  the  Earth,  vis.  *  "  He 
“  who  resides  in  the  Earth,  and  is  distinct  from  the  Earth, 
**  and  whom  the  Earth  does  not  know,”  &c. :  because 
the  Ved  affirms  that,  **  This  (God  alone)  is  the  ruler  of 
“  internal  sense,  and  is  the  eternal  Being;**  and  the  same 
is  asserted  in  the  Vedant.-f* 

By  the  text  which  begins  with  the  following  sentence: 
viz.  “  This  is  the  Sun,”  and  by  several  other  texts  testi¬ 
fying  the  dignity  of  the  sun,  he  is  not  supposed  to  be 
the  original  cause  of  the  universe,  because  the  Ved  de¬ 
clares,  that:}:  “  He  who  resides  in  the  Sun  (as  his  Lord) 
“  is  distinct  from  the  Sun,”  and  the  Vedant  declares 
the  same.$ 

In  like  manner  none  of  the  celestial  Gods  can  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  various  assertions  of  the  Ved,  respect¬ 
ing  their  deities  respectively,  to  be  the  independent  cause 
of  the  Universe ;  because  the  Ved  repeatedly  affirms, 
that  **  All  the  Veds  prove  nothing  but  the  unity  of  the 
**  Supreme  Being.”  By  allowing  the  Divinity  more 
than  one  Being,  the  following  positive  affirmations  of  the 
Ved,  relative  to  the  unity  of  God,  become  false  and 
absurd:  “  God  is  indeed  one  and  has  no  second.** [| 
“  There  is  none  but  the  Supreme  Being  possessed  of 
“universal  knowledge.”  “  He  who  is  without  any 
“  figure,  and  beyond  the  limit  of  description,  is  the 
“  Supreme  Being.”**  “  Appellations  and  figures  of  all 
“  kinds  are  innovations.’*  And  from  the  authority  of 
many  other  texts  it  is  evident  that  any  being  that  bears 

*  Brih’darunnue.  f  18th,  2d,  1st.  J  Brth’darunnue. 

4  21st,  1st,  1st.  ||  Cuthu.  f  Brih’darunnue. 
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figure,  and  is  subject  to  description,  cannot  be  tbe 
eternal  independent  cause  of  the  universe. 

The  Veds  not  only  call  the  celestial  representations 
Deities,  but  also  in  many  instances  give  tbe  divine 
epithet  to  the  mind,  diet,  void  space,  quadruped  animal, 
slaves,  and  flymen :  as,  “  The  Supreme  Being  is  a  qua- 
“  druped  animal  in  one  place,  and  in  another  he  is  full 
“  of  glory.  The  mind  is  the  Supreme  Being,  it  is  to 
“  be  worshipped,”  “  God  is  the  letter  ku  as  well  as 
“  khu,”  and  “  God  is  in  the  shape  of  slaves  and  that 
“  of  flymen.”  The  Ved  has  allegorically  represented 
God  in  the  figure  of  the  Universe,  viz.  “  Fire  is  his 
“  head,  the  sun  and  the  moon  are  his  two  eyes,”*  &c. 
And  also  the  Ved  calls  God  the  void  space  of  the  heart, 
and  declares  him  to  be  smaller  than  the  grain  of  paddy 
and  barley :  but  from  the  foregoing  quotations  neither 
any  of  the  celestial  Gods,  nor  any  existing  creature^ 
should  be  considered  the  Lord  of  the  Universe,  because 
the  *}*  third  chapter  of  the  Vedant  explains  the  reason 
for  these  secondary  assertions  thi;s :  “  By  these  appella- 
“  tions  of  the  Ved  which  denote  the  diffusive  spirit  of 
“  the  Supreme  Being  equally  over  all  creatures  by 
“  means  of  extension,  his  omnipresence  is  established 
so  the  Ved  says,  “  All  that  exists  is  indeed  God,”J  i.  e. 
nothing  bears  true  existence  excepting  God,  “  and 
“  whatever  we  smell  or  taste  is  the  Supreme  Being,” 
£.  e.  tbe  existence  of  whatever  thing  that  appears  to  us 
relies  on  the  existence  of  God.  It  is  indisputably 
evident  that  none  of  these  metaphorical  representations^ 
which  arise  from  the  elevated  style  in  which  all  the 
Veds  are  written,  were  designed  to  be  viewed  in  any 

»  Monduc.  t  38th  text,  2d  sec.  $  Ckhanddoggu. 
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other  light  than  mere  allegory.  Should  individuals  be 
acknowledged  to  be  separate  deities,  there  would  be  a 
necessity  for  acknowledging  many  independent  creators 
of  the  world,  which  is  directly  contrary  to  common 
sense,  and  to  the  repeated  authority  of  the  Ved.  The 
Vedant*  also  declares,  **  That  Being  which  is  distinct 
“  from  matter,  and  from  those  which  are  contained  in 
“  matter,  is  not  various,  because  he  is  declared  by  all  the 
“  Veds  to  be  one  beyond  description and  it  is  again 
stated  that  “  The  Ved  has  declared  the  Supreme  Being 
“  to  be  mere  understanding  also  in  the  third  chapter 
is  found  that,  *  The  Ved  having  at  first  explained  the 
“  Supreme  Being  by  different  epithets,  begins  with  the 
«  word  Uthuy  or  now,”  and  declares  that  “  All  descrip- 
“  tions  which  I  have  used  to  describe  the  Supreme 
**  Being  are  incorrect,”  because  he  by  no  means  can  be 
described ;  and  so  is  it  stated  in  the  sacred  commen¬ 
taries  of  the  Ved. 

The  fourteenth  text  of  the  second  sect,  of  the  third 
chapter  of  the  Vedant  declares,  “  It  being  directly  re- 
“  presented  by  the  Ved,  that  the  Supreme  Being  bears 
<(  no  figure  nor  form and  the  following  texts  of  the 
Ved  assert  the  same,  viz.  “  That  true  Being  was  before 
“  alL”$  **  The  Supreme  Being  has  no  feet,  but  extends 
**  every  were ;  has  no  hands,  yet  holds  every  thing ;  has 
“  no  eyes,  yet  sees  all  that  is;  has  no  ears,  yet  hears 
“  every  thing  that  passes.”  “  His  existence  had  no 
“  cause.”  “  He  is  the  smallest  of  the  small,  and  the 
“  greatest  of  the  great :  and  yet  is,  in  fact,  neither 
“  small  nor  great  J” 


1 1th  2d,  3d. 
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In  answer  to  the  following  questions,  viz.  How  can 
the  Supreme  Being  be  supposed  to  be  distinct  from,  and 
above  all  existing  creatures,  and  at  the  same  time  omni* 
present  ?  How  is  it  possible  that  he  should  be  described 
by  properties  inconceivable  by  reason,  as  seeing  with¬ 
out  eye,  and  hearing  without  ear?  To  these  questions 
the  Vedant,  in  chapter  second,  replies,  “  In  God  are  all 
“  sorts  of  power  and  splendour.”  And  the  following 
passages  of  the  Ved  also  declare  the  same :  “God  is  all* 
“  powerful;”*  and  **  It  is  by  his  supremacy  that  he  is  In 
“  possession  of  all  powers;”  ».  e.  what  may  be  impossible 
for  us  is  not  impossible  for  God,  who  is  the  Almighty, 
and  the  sole  regulator  of  the  Universe. 

Some  celestial  Gods  have,  in  different  instances,  de¬ 
clared  themselves  to  be  independent  deities,  and  also  the 
object  of  worship ;  but  these  declarations  were  owing 
to  their  thoughts  being  abstracted  from  themselves 
and  their  being  entirely  absorbed  in  divine  reflection.*!* 
The  Vedant  declares:  “  This  exhortation  of  Indru  (or 
**  the  god  of  atmosphere)  respecting  his  divinity,  to  be 
“  indeed  agreeable  to  the  authorities  of  the  Ved;”  that 
is,  “  Eveiy  one,  on  having  lost  all  self-consideration 
“  in  consequence  of  being  united  with  divine  reflection, 
“  may  speak  as  assuming  to  be  the  Supreme  Being; 
“  like  Bamdev  (a  celebrated  Brahmun)  who,  in  conse- 
“  quence  of  such  self-forgetfulness,  declared  himself  to 
“  have  created  the  Sun,  and  Munoo  the  next  person  to 
“  Brahma.”  It  is  therefore  optional  with  every  one  of 
the  celestial  Gods,  as  well  as  with  every  individual,  to 
consider  himself  as  God,  under  this  state  of  self-forget- 


*  Sbyetashyutur. 
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fulness  and  unity  with  the  divine  reflection,  as  the  Ved 
says,  “you  are  that  true  Being”  (when  you  lose  all  self- 
consideration),  and  “  O  God  I  am  nothing  but  you,” 
The  sacred  commentators  have  made  the  same  observa¬ 
tion,  viz,  “  I  am  nothing  but  true  Being,  and  am  pure 
“  Understanding,  full  of  eternal  happiness,  and  am 
“  by  nature  free  from  worldly  effects.”  But  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  reflection,  none  of  them  can  be 
acknowledged  t“  be  the  cause  of  the  universe  or  the 
object  of  adoration. 

God  is  the  efficient  cause  of  the  universe*  as  a  potter 
is  of  earthen  pots;  and  he  is  also  the  material  cause  of 
it,  the  same  as  the  earth  is  the  material  cause  of  the 
different  earthen  pots*  or  as  a  rope,  at  an  inadvertent 
view  taken  for  a  snake,  is  the  material  cause  of  the 
conceived  existence  of  the  Snake,  which  appears  to  be 
true  by  the  support  of  the  real  existence  of  the  rope. 
So  says  the  Vedant,*  “  God  is  the  efficient  cause  of  the 
“  Universe,  as  well  as  the  material  cause  thereof  (as  a 
“  spider  of  its  web),  as  the  Ved  has  positively  declared, 
“  That  from  a  knowledge  of  God  alone*  a  knowledge 
“  of  every  existing  thing  proceeds.”  Also  the  Ved 
compares  the  knowledge  respecting  the  Supreme  Being 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  earth,  and  the  knowledge  respect¬ 
ing  the  different  species  existing  in  the  universe*  to  the 
knowledge  of  earthen  pots,  which  declaration  and  com¬ 
parison  prove  the  unity  between  the  Supreme  Being 
and  the  universe;  and  by  the  following  declarations  of 
the  Ved,  viz.  “  The  Supreme  Being  has  by  his  sole 
“  intention  created  the  Universe,”  it  is  evident  that 
God  is  the  wilful  agent  of  all  that  can  have  existence. 

23d,  8th,  1st. 
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As  the  Ved  says  that  the  Supreme  Being  intended 
(at  the  time  of  creation)  to  extend  himself,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Supreme  Being  is  the  origin  of  all  matter,  and 
its  various  appearances;  as  the  reflection  of  the  sun's 
meridian  rays  on  sandy  plains  is  the  cause  of  the  re¬ 
semblance  of  an  extended  sea.  The  Ved  says,  “  That 
**  all  figures  and  their  appellations  are  mere  inventions, 
«*  and  that  the  Supreme  Being  alone  is  real  existence,” 
consequently  things  that  bear  figure  and  appellation 
cannot  be  supposed  the  cause  of  the  universe* 

The  following  texts  of  theVed,  viz.**  Crishnu  (the  god 
“  of  preservation)  is  greater  than  all  the  celestial  gods, 
**  to  whom  the  mind  should  he  applied,”  “We  all 
“  worship  Muhadev  (the  god  of  destruction).”  “  We 
«*  adore  the  sun.”  **  I  worship  the  most  revered  Buron 
**  (the  god  of  the  sea).”  **  Dost  thou  worship  me,  says 
“  Air,  who  am  the  eternal  and  universal  life.”  “  Intel- 
**  lectual  power  is  God,  which  should  be  adored ;” 
**  and  Oodgueet  (or  a  certain  pait  of  theVed)  should  be 
**  worshipped.”  These,  as  well  as  several  other  texts  of 
the  same  nature,  are  not  real  commands  to  worship  the 
persons  and  things  above-mentioned,  but  only  direct 
those  who  are  unfortunately  incapable  of  adoring  the 
invisible  Supreme  Being,  to  apply  their  minds  to  any 
visible  tiling,  rather  than  allow  them  to  remain  idle. 
The  Vedant  also  states,  that  “  The  declaration  of  the 
«  Ved,”*  **  that  those  who  worship  the  celestial  gods  are 
“  the  food  of  such  gods,”  is  an  allegorical  expression, 
and  only  means  that  they  are  comforts  to  the  celestial 
gods,  as  food  is  to  mankind;  for  he  who  has  no  faith  in 
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the  Supreme  Being  is  rendered  subject  to  these  gods. 
The  Ved  affirms  the  same:  viz.  “  He  who  worships 
“  any  g°dj  excepting  the  Supreme  Being,  and  thinks 
“  that  he  is  distinct  and  inferior  to  that  god,  knows 
M  nothing,  and  is  considered  as  a  domestic  beast  of 
**  these  gods.”  And  the  Vedant  also  asserts ;  viz, 
“  The  worship  authorized  by  all  the  Veds  is  of  ond 
nature,  as  the  directions  for  the  worship  of  the  only 
“  Supreme  Being  is  invariably  found  in  every  part 
“  of  the  Ved ;  and  the  epithets  the  Supreme  and 
“  the  Omnipresent  Being,  &c.  commonly  imply  God 
**  alone.*** 

The  following  passages  of  the  Ved  affirm  that  God 
is  the  sole  object  of  worship,  viz.  f  “  adore  God  alone.” 
“  Know  God  alone ;  give  up  all  other  discourse.”  And 
the  Vedant  says,  that  “  It  is  found  in  the  Veds,  J  *  That 

*  none  but  the  Supreme  Being  is  to  be  worshipped, 

*  nothing  excepting  him  should  be  adored  by  a  wise 

*  man.* " 

Moreover,  the  Vedant  declares  that  “  Byas  is  of 
**  opinion  that  the  adoration  of  the  Supreme  Being  is 
K  required  of  mankind  as  well  of  the  celestial  gods, 
“  because  the  possibility  of  self-resignation  to  God  is 
“  equally  observed  in  both  mankind  and  the  celestial 
“  deities.”^  The  Ved  also  states, ||  that  “Of  the  celestial 
“  gods,  of  the  pious  Brahmuns,  and  of  men  in  general, 
“  that  person  who  understands  and  believes  the  Al- 
“  mighty  Being,  will  be  absorbed  in  him.’*  It  is  there¬ 
fore  concluded  that  the  celestial  gods  and  mankind  have 
an  equal  duty  in  divine  worship;  and  besides  it  it 

1st,  3d,  3d.  t  Brebdarunnoc.  J  67th,  3d,  3d, 

I  26th,  3d,  1st.  ||  Brehdaiuonue. 
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proved  from  the  following  authority  of  the  Ved,  that 
any  man  who  adores  the  Supreme  Being  is  adored  by 
all  the  celestial  gods,  viz.  “  All  the  celestial  gods  wor- 
**  ship  him  who  applies  his  mind  to  the  Supreme 
“Being”* 

The  Ved  now  illustrates  the  mode  in  which  we  should 
worship  the  Supreme  Being,  viz.  “  To  God  we  should 
**  approach,  of  him  we  should  hear,  of  him  we  should 
**  think,  and  to  him  we  should  attempt  to  approxi- 
“  mate.”f  The  Vedant  also  elucidates  the  subject  thus: 
“  The  three  latter  directions  in  the  above  quoted  text, 
“  are  conducive  to  the  first,  viz.  *  Approaching  to 
**  God.*  ”  These  three  are  in  reality  included  in  the 
first  (as  the  direction  for  collecting  fire  in  the  worship 
of  fire),  for  we  cannot  approach  to  God  without  hearing 
and  thinking  of  him,  nor  without  attempting  to  make 
our  approximation ;  and  the  last,  viz.  attempting  to 
approximate  to  God,  is  required  until  we  have  ap¬ 
proached  him.  By  hearing  of  God  is  meant  hearing 
his  declarations,  which  establish  his  unity;  and  by 
thinking  of  him  is  meant  thinking  of  the  contents  of 
his  law ;  and  by  attempting  to  approximate  to  him  is 
meant  attempting  to  apply  our  minds  to  that  true  Being 
on  which  the  diffusive  existence  of  the  universe  relies, 
in  order  that  by  means  of  the  constant  practice  of  this 
attempt  we  may  approach  to  him.  The  Vedant  states,^ 
that  “  Constant  practice  of  devotion  is  necessary,  it 
“  being  represented  so  by  the  Ved and  also  adds 
that  “  We  should  adore  God  till  we  approach  to  him, 
“  and  even  then  not  forsake  his  adoration,  such 
“  authority  being  found  in  the  Ved.” 

•  Chhandoggu.  f  47th,  4th,  3d. 


1 1st.  1st,  4tfa. 
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The  Vedant  shews  that  moral  principle  is  a  part  of 
the  adoration  of  God,  viz.  “  A  command  over  our 
“  passions  and  over  the  external  senses  of  the  body 
“  and  good  acts,  are  declared  by  the  Ved  to  be  indis- 
“  pensable  in  the  mind  s  approximation  to  God,  they 
“  should  therefore  be  strictly  taken  care  of,  and  attended 
“  to,  both  previously  and  subsequently  to  such  approxi- 
“  mation  to  the  Supreme  Being;”*  i. e.  we  should  not 
indulge  our  evil  propensities,  but  should  endeavour  to 
have  entire  control  over  them*  Reliance  on,  and  selfc 
resignation  to,  the  only  true  Being,  with  an  aversion  to 
worldly  considerations,  are  included  in  the  good  acts 
above  alluded  to.  The  adoration  of  the  Supreme 
Being  produces  eternal  beatitude,  as  well  as  all  desired 
advantages;  as  the  Vedant  declares:  “  It  is  the  firm 
“  opinion  of  Byas  that  from  devotion  to  God  all  the 
“  desired  consequences  proceed  ;”f  and  it  is  thus  often 
represented  by  the  Ved,  “  He  who  is  desirous  of  pros* 
“  perity  should  worship  the  Supreme  Being.”|  **  He 
“  who  knows  God  thoroughly  adheres  unto  God.” 
“  The  souls  of  the  deceased  forefathers  of  him  who 
“  adores  the  true  Being  alone,  enjoy  freedom  by  his 
**  mere  wish*”$  “  All  ihe  celestial  gods  worship  him 
tf  who  applies  his  mind  to  the  Supreme  Being and 
“  He,  who  sincerely  adores  the  Supreme  Being,  is 
“  exempted  from  further  transmigration.” 

A  pious  householder  is  entitled  to  the  adoration  of 
God  equally  with  an  Uti:{|  The  Vedant  says,  that 

27th,  4th,  3d.  t  1st,  4th,  3d*  |  Monduc.  f  Chhandoggn* 

||  The  highest  among  the  four  sects  of  Brahmans,  who,  accord* 
ing  to  the  religious  order,  are  bound  to  forsake  all  worldly  con¬ 
siderations,  and  to  spend  their  time  in  the  sole  adoration  of  God. 
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“  A  householder  may  be  allowed  the  performance  of  all 
**  the  ceremonies  attached  to  the  (Brahminical)  religion, 
**  and  also  the  fulfilling  of  the  devotion  of  God :  the 
“  fore-mentioned  mode  of  worshipping  the  Supreme 
“  Being,  therefore,  is  required  of  a  householder  pos- 
“  sessed  of  moral  principles.”*  And  the  Ved  declares, 
*'  That  the  celestial  gods,  and  householders  of  strong 
“  faith,  and  professional  uttis,  are  alike.” 

It  is  optional  to  those  who  have  faith  in  God  alone, 
to  observe  and  attend  to  the  rules  and  rites  prescribed 
by  the  Ved,  applicable  to  the  different  classes  of  Hin¬ 
doos,  and  to  their  different  religious  orders  respectively. 
But  in  case  of  the  true  believers  neglecting  those  rites, 
they  are  not  liable  to  any  blame  whatever;  as  the 
Vedant  says,  “  Before  acquiring  the  true  knowledge  of 
“  God,  it  is  proper  for  man  to  attend  to  the  law’s  and 
“  rules  laid  down  by  the  Ved  for  different  classes, 
“  according  to  their  different  professions;  because  the 
“  Ved  declares  the  performance  of  these  rules  to  be  the 
“  cause  of  the  mind’s  purification,  and  its  faith  in 
“  God,  and  compares  it  with  a  saddle-horse,  which 
M  helps  a  man  to  arrive  at  the  wished-for  goal.”f  And 
the  Vedant  also  says,  that  “  Man  may  acquire  the  true 
**  knowledge  of  God  even  without  observing  the  rules 
**  and  rites  prescribed  by  the  Ved  for  each  class  of  Hin- 
“  doos,  as  it  is  found  in  the  Ved  that  many  persons 
u  who  had  neglected  the  performance  of  the  Brahmini- 
**  cal  rites  and  ceremonies;  owing  to  their  perpetual 
“  attention  to  the  adoration  of  the  Supreme  Being,  ac- 
“  qnired  the  true  knowledge  respecting  the  Deity.”}: 


*  28th.  4th,  3d.  ♦  36th,  4th,  3d.  J  36th,  4th,  3d. 
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The  Vedant  again  more  clearly  states  that,  “  It  is 
“  equally  found  in  the  Ved  that  some  people,  though 

they  had  their  entire  faith  in  God  alone,  yet  per* 
“  formed  both  the  worship  of  God  and  the  ceremonies 
“prescribed  by  the  Ved;  and  that  some  others  neg- 
“  lected  them,  and  merely  worshipped  God.”*  The 
following  texts  of  the  Ved  fully  explain  the  subject, 
viz.  “  Junuku  (one  of  the  noted  devotees)  had  per- 
“  formed  Yugnyu  (or  the  adoration  of  the  celestial 
“gods  through  fire)  with  the  gift  of  a  considerable 
“  sum  of  money,  as  a  fee  to  the  holy  Brahmuns,”  and 
“  many  learned  true  believers  never  worshipped  fire, 
“  nor  any  celestial  god  through  fire.” 

Notwithstanding  it  is  optional  with  those  who  have 
their  faith  in  the  only  God,  to  attend  to  the  prescribed 
ceremonies  or  to  neglect  them  entirely,  the  Vedant  pre¬ 
fers  the  former  to  the  latter,  because  the  Ved  says  that 
attendance  to  the  religious  ceremonies  conduces  to  the 
attainment  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

Although  the  Ved  says,  “  That  he  who  has  true  faith 
“  in  the  omnipresent  Supreme  Being  may  eat  all  that 
“  exists,”  f  u  e.  is  not  bound  to  enquire  what  is  his  food, 
or  who  prepares  it,  nevertheless  the  Vedant  limits  that 
authority  thus :  “  The  above-mentioned  authority  of  the 
“  Ved  for  eating  all  sorts  of  food  should  only  be  ob- 
“  served  at  the  time  of  distress,  because  it  is  found  in 
“  the  Ved,  that  Chacraunu  (a  celebrated  Brahmun)  Ate 
“  the  meat  cooked  by  the  elephant-keepers  during  A 
“  famine.”^  It  is  concluded,  that  he  Acted  according 
to  the  above  stated  authority  of  the  Ved,  only  at  the 
time  of  distress. 

Devotion  to  the  Supreme  Being  is  not  limited  to  any 

*  9th,  4th,  3d.  t  Chbandoggo.  J  28th,  4th,  3d. 
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holy  place  or  sacred  country,  as  the  Vedant  says,  “  Id 
“  any  place  wherein  the  mind  feels  itself  undisturbed, 
**  men  should  worship  God  j  because  no  specific  au- 
“  thority  for  the  choice  of  any  particular  place  of  wor¬ 
ship  is  found  in  the  Ved,”*  which  declares,  **  In 
“  any  place  which  renders  the  mind  easy,  man  should 
“  adore  God.” 

It  is  of  no  consequence  to  those  who  have  true  belief 
in  God,  whether  they  die  while  the  sun  is  in  the  north 
».r  south  of  the  equator,  as  the  Vedant  declares, 
“  That  any  one  who  has  faith  in  the  only  God,  dying 
“  even  when  the  sun  may  be  south  of  the  equator,  f  his 
“  soul  shall  proceed  from  the  body,  through  Soo  khumna 
“  (a  vein  which,  as  the  Brahmuns  suppose,  passes  through 
"  the  navel  up  to  the  brain),  and  approaches  to  the  Su- 
“  preme  Being.J”  The  Ved  also  positively  asserts  **  That 
“  he,  who  in  life  was  devoted  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
u  shall  (after  death)  be  absorbed  in  him,  and  again  be 
“  neither  liable  to  birth  nor  death,  reduction  nor  aug- 
“  mentation.” 

The  Ved  begins  and  concludes  with  the  three  pecu¬ 
liar  and  mysterious  epithets  of  God,  viz,  first,  ONG; 
second,  TUT;  third,  SUT.  The  first  of  these  signifies 

Thai  Being,  which  preserves,  destroys,  and  creates  1” 
The  second  implies  “  That  only  being,  which  is  neither 
“  male  nor  female  1”  The  third  announces  “  The  true 
being!**  These  collective  terms  simply  affirm,  that 
ONE;  UNKNOWN,  TRUE  BEING,  IS  THE 
CREATOR,  PRESERVER,  AND  DESTROYER 
OF  THE  UNIVERSE!!! 

#  lltb,  1st,  4th. 

t  It  is  believed  by  the  Brahmans,  that  any  one  who  dies  while 
the  son  is  south  of  the  equator,  cannot  enjoy  eternal  beatitude. 
t  20th,  2d,  4th. 
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During  the  intervals  between  my  controversial  en¬ 
gagements  with  idolaters  as  well  as  with  advocates  for 
idolatry,  I  translated  several  of  the  ten  Oopunishuds, 
of  which  the  Vedantu  or  principal  part  of  the  Veds 
consists,  and  of  which  the  Shareeruk-Meemangsa, 
commonly  called  the  Vedant-Durshun,  composed  by 
the  celebrated  Vyas,  is  explanatory;  1  have  now  taken 
the  opportunity  of  further  leisure  to  publish  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Moonduk-Opunishud.  An  attentive  pe¬ 
rusal  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  remaining  books  of  the 
Vedantu,  will,  I  trust,  convince  every  unprejudiced 
mind,  that  they,  with  great  consistency,  inculcate  the 
unity  of  God ;  instructing  men,  at  the  same  time,  in 
the  pure  mode  of  adoring  him  in  spirit  It  will  also 
appear  evident  that  the  Veds,  although  they  tolerate 
idolatry  as  the  last  provision  for  those  who  are  totally 
incapable  of  raising  their  ininds  to  the  contemplation 
of  the  invisible  God  of  nature,  yet  repeatedly  urge  the 
relinquishment  of  the  rites  of  idol  worship,  and  the 
adoption  of  a  purer  system  of  religion,  on  the  express 
grounds,  that  the  observance  of  idolatrous  rites  can 
never  be  productive  of  eternal  beatitude.  These  are 
left  to  be  practised  by  such  persons  only  as,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  constant  teaching  of  spiritual  guides, 
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cannot  be  brought  to  see  perspicuously  the  majesty  of 
God  through  the  works  of  nature. 

The  public  will,  I  hope,  be  assured  that  nothing 
but  the  natural  inclination  of  the  ignorant  towards  the 
worship  of  objects  resembling  their  own  nature,  and 
to  the  external  forms  of  rites  palpable  to  their  grosser 
senses,  joined  to  the  self-interested  motives  of  their 
pretended  guides,  has  rendered  the  generality  of  the 
Hindoo  community  (in  defiance  of  their  sacred  books) 
devoted  to  idol  worship ; — the  source  of  prejudice  and 
superstition,  and  of  the  total  destruction  of  moral 
principle,  as  countenancing  criminal  intercourse,* 
suicide,!  female  murder, £  and  human  sacrifice.  Should 
my  labeurs  prove  in  any  degree  the  means  of  dimi¬ 
nishing  the  extent  of  those  evils,  I  shall  ever  deem 
myself  most  amply  rewarded. 

*  Vide  Defence  of  Hindoo  Theism. 

f  Vide  Introduction  to  the  Cena-Upanishad. 

{  Vide  Treatise  on  Widow-burning. 
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Bruhma,  the  greatest  of  celestial  deities,  and  execu¬ 
tive  creator  and  preserver  of  the  world,  came  into  form; 
he  instructed  Uthurvu,  his  eldest  son,  in  the  knowledge 
respecting  the  Supreme  Being,  on  which  all  sciences 
rest.  Uthurvu  communicated  formerly  to  Ungir  what 
Bruhma  taught  him :  Ungir  imparted  the  same  know¬ 
ledge  to  one  of  the  descendants  of  Bhurudwaju,  called 
Sutyuvahu,  who  conveyed  the  doctrine  so  handed 
down  to  Ungirus.  Shounuku,  a  wealthy  householder, 
having  in  the  prescribed  manner  approached  Ungirus, 
asked,  “  Is  there  any  being  by  whose  knowledge  alone 
the  whole  universe  may  be  immediately  known  ?  He 
( Ungirus)  then  replied :  “  Those  who  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Veds,  say  that  it  should  be  under¬ 
stood  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  knowledge;  one  supe¬ 
rior,  and  the  other  inferior :  There  are  the  Rig-ved, 
Ujoor-ved,  Samu-ved,  and  Uthurvu* ved;  and  also Metr 
subordinate  parts,  consisting  of  Shiksha,  or  a  treatise  on 
pronunciation ;  Kulpu,  or  the  science  that  teaches  the 
details  of  rites  according  to  the  different  branches  of 
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the  Veds;  Vyakurnu,or  grammar;  Nirookti,  or  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  peculiar  terms  of  the  Veds;  Ch,hundus,  or 
prosody;  and  Jyotish,  or  astronomy:  which  all  belong  to 
the  inferior  kind  of  knowledge.  Now  the  superior  kind 
is  conveyed  by  the  Oopunishuds  and  is  that  through  which 
absorption  into  the  eternal  Supreme  Being  may  be 
obtained.  That  Supreme  Being  who  is  the  subject  of  the 
superior  learning,  is  beyond  the  apprehension  of  the 
senses,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the  corporeal  organs  of 
action,  and  is  without  origin,  colour,  or  magnitude;  and 
has  neither  eye  nor  ear,  nor  has  he  hand  or  foot.  He 
is  everlasting,  all*pervading,  omnipresent,  absolutely  in¬ 
corporeal,  unchangeable,  and  it  is  he  whom  wise  men 
consider  as  the  origin  of  the  universe; — In  the  same  way 
as  the  cobweb  is  created  and  absorbed  by  the  spider 
independently  of  exterior  origin,  as  vegetables  proceed 
from  the  earth,  and  hair  and  nails  from  animate 
creatures,  so  the  Universe  is  produced  by  the  eternal 
Supreme  Being. 

From  his  omniscience  the  Supreme  Being  resolves  to 
create  the  Universe; — Then  nature,  the  apparent  cause 
of  the  World,  is  produced  by  him ; — From  her  the  prior 
operating  sensitive  particle  of  the  world,  styled  Brah¬ 
ma,  the  source  of  the  faculties,  proceeds.  From  the 
faculties  the  five  elements  are  produced;  thence  spring 
the  seven  divisions  of  the  world,  whereon  ceremonial 
rites,  with  their  consequences,  are  brought  forth.  By 
him  who  knows  all  things,  collectively  and  distinctly, 
whose  knowledge  and  will  are  the  only  means  of  all  his 
actions,  Brahma,  name,  and  form,  and  all  that  vege¬ 
tates  are  produced. 

Fnd  of  the  first  Section  of  the  1  st  Afoonduh  wn. 
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Those  rites,*  the  prescription  of  which  wish  men, 
such  as  Vushisthuy  and  others  found  in  the  Veds,  are 
truly  the  means  of  producing  good  consequences .  They 
have  been  performed  in  various  manners  by  three  sects 
among  Brakmuns,  namely,  Udkuryoo ,  or  those  who  are 
well  versed  in  the  Ujoor-ved ;  Oodgata,  or  the  sect  who  know 
thoroughly  the  Samu-ved;  and  Hota,  those  Bruhmuns  that 
have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Rig-ved.  You  all  con¬ 
tinue  to  perform  them,  as  long  as  you  feel  a  desire  to 
enjoy  gratifications  attainable  from  them.  This  prac¬ 
tice  of  performing  rites  is  the  way  which  leads  you  to 
the  benefits  you  expect  to  derive  from  your  works. 

Fire  being  augmented  when  its  flame  waves,  the  cihser *• 
ver  of  rites  shall  offer  oblations  to  deities  in  the  middle 
of  the  waving  flame. 

If  observance  of  the  sacred  fire  be  not  attended  with 
the  rites  required  to  be  performed  on  the  days  of  new 
and  full  moon,  and  during  the  four  months  of  the  rains, 
and  in  the  autumn  and  spring;  and  be  also  not  at¬ 
tended  with  hospitality  and  due  regard  to  time  or  the 
worship  of  Vushyudevu,  and  be  fulfilled  without  re¬ 
gard  to  prescribed  forms,  it  will  deprive  the  worshipper 
of  the  enjoyments  which  he  might  otherwise  expect  in 
his  seven  future  mansions. 

Kalee,  Kuralee,  Munojuva,  Soolo-hiti,  Soodho-om- 
ruvurna,  Sphoolinginee,  Veshwuroochee,  are  the  seven 
names  of  the  seven  waving  points  of  the  flame. 

He  who  offers  oblations  at  the  prescribed  time  in 

In  the  beginning:  of  this  section,  the  author  treats  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  inferior  knowledge;  and  in  the  conclusion  he  introduces 
that  of  the  superior  doctrine,  which  he  continoes  throughout  the 
whole  Oopunishud. 
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those  illuminating  and  waving  points  of  fire,  is  carried 
by  the  oblations  so  offered  through  the  rays  of  the  Sun 
to  the  Heaven  where  Indru,  prince  of  the  celestial 
gods,  reigns.  The  illuminating  oblations,  while  carry¬ 
ing  the  observer  of  rites  through  the  rays  of  the  Sun, 
invite  him  to  heaven,  saying ,  “  Come  in  !  come  in  !’*  and 
entertaining  him  with  pleasing  conversation,  and  treat¬ 
ing  him  with  veneration,  say  to  him,  “  This  is  the  sum- 
“  mit  of  the  heavens,  the  fruit  of  your  good  works.** 

The  eighteen  members  of  rites  and  sacrifices,  void  of 
the  true  knowledge,  are  infirm  and  perishable:  Those 
ignorant  persons  who  consider  them  as  the  source  of 
real  bliss,  shall,  after  the  enjoyment  of  future  gratifica¬ 
tion,  undergo  transmigations.  Those  fools  who,  im¬ 
mersed  in  ignorance,  that  is,  the  foolish  practice  of  rile*, 
consider  themselves  to  be  wise  and  learned,  wander 
about,  repeatedly  subjecting  themselves  to  birth,  disease, 
death,  and  other  pains,  like  blind  men  when  guided  by  a 
blind  man. 

Engaged  in  various  manners  of  rites  and  sacrifices, 
the  ignorant  are  sure  of  obtaining  their  objects:  but  as 
the  observers  of  such  rites,  from  their  excessive  desire  of 
fruition,  remain  destitute  of  a  knowledge  of  God,  they, 
afflicted  with  sorrows,  descend  to  this  world  after  the 
time  of  their  celestial  gratification  is  expired.  Those 
complete  fools  believe,  that  the  rites  prescribed  by  the 
Veds  in  performing  sacrifices,  and  those  laid  down  by 
the  Smrities  at  the  digging  of  wells  and  other  pious 
liberal  actions,  are  the  most  beneficial,  and  have  no  idea 
that  a  knowledge  of,  and  faith  in  God,  are  the  only  true 
sources  of  bliss:  They  after  death,  having  enjoyed  the 
consequence  of  such  rites  on  the  summit  of  heaven, 
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transmigrate  in  the  human  form,  or  in  that  of  inferior 
animals,  or  of  plants. 

Mendicants  and  hermits ,  who  residing  in  forests,  live 
upon  alms,  as  well  as  householders  possessed  of  a  por¬ 
tion  of  wisdom,  practising  religious  austerities  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  Brahma  and  others,  and  exercising  a  control 
over  the  senses,  freed  from  sins  ascend  through  the 
northern  path*  to  the  highest  part  of  heaven,  where 
the  immortal  Brahma,  who  is  coeval  with  the  world, 
assumes  his  supremacy. 

Having  taken  into  serious  consideration  the  perish¬ 
able  nature  of  all  objects  within  the  world ,  which  are 
acquirable  from  human  works  a  Brahmun  shall  cease 
to  desire  them;  reflecting  within  himself,  that  nothing 
which  is  obtained  through  perishable  means  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  eternal:  hence  what  use  of  rites?  He 
then,  with  a  view  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  superior 
learning,  shall  proceed,  with  a  load  of  wood  in  his 
hand,  to  a  spiritual  teacher  who  is  versed  in  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Veds  and  has  firm  faith  in  God.  The  wise 
teacher  shall  properly  instruct  his  pupil  so  devoted  to 
him,  freed  from  the  importunities  of  external  senses 
and  possessed  of  tranquillity  of  mind,  in  the  knowledge 
through  which  he  may  know  the  eternal  Supreme 
Being. 

End  of  the  first  Moonduhttm. 

According  to  Hindoo  theologians,  there  are  two  roads  that 
lead  to  distinct  heavens,  one  northern,  the  other  southern.  The 
former  is  the  path  to  the  habitation  of  Brahma  and  the  superior 
gods,  and  the  latter  to  the  heaven  of  Indra  and  the  other  inferior 
deities. 
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He,  the  subject  of  the  superior  knoivledge,  alone  is  true. 
As  from  a  blazing  fire  thousands  of  sparks  of  the  same 
nature  proceed,  so  from  the  eternal  Supreme  Being  (O 
beloved  pupil)  various  souls  come  forth,  and  again  thej 
return  into  him. — He  is  immortal,  and  without  form  or 
figure,  omnipresent,  pervading  external  and  internal 
objects,  unborn,  without  breath  or  individual  mind, 
pure  and  superior  to  eminently  exalted  nature. 

From  him  the  first  sensitive  particle,  or  the  seed  of 
the  universe,  individual  intellect,  all  the  senses  and 
their  objects ,  also  vacuum,  air,  light,  water,  and  the 
earth  which  contains  all  things,  proceed. 

Heaven  is  his  head,  and  the  Sun  and  Moon  are  his 
eyes;  space  is  his  ears,  the  celebrated  Veds  are  liis 
speech;  air  is  his  breath,  the  world  is  his  intellect,  and 
the  earth  is  his  feet ;  for  he  is  the  soul  of  the  whole 
universe. 

By  him  the  sky,  which  is  illuminated  by  the  Sun,  is 
produced;  clouds,  which  have  their  origin  from  the 
effects  of  the  Moon,  accumulating  them  in  the  shy,  bring 
forth  vegetables  in  the  earth ;  Man  imparts  the  essence 
drawn  from  these  vegetables ,  to  Woman;  then  through 
the  combination  of  such  physical  causes,  numerous  off¬ 
spring  come  forth  from  the  omnipresent  Supreme 
Being. 

From  him  all  the  texts  of  the  Veds,  consisting  of 
verses,  musical  compositions,  and  prose,  proceed ;  in 
like  manner  by  him  are  produced  Deeksha,  or  certain 
preliminary  ceremonies,  and  sacrifices,  without  sacri¬ 
ficial  posts  or  with  them ;  fees  lastly,  offered  in  sacri¬ 
fices,  time,  and  the  principal  person  who  institutes  the 
performance  of  sacrifices  and  defrays  their  expences; 
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ns  well  as  future  mansions,  where  the  Moon  effects  pu¬ 
rification  and  where  the  Sun  shines . — By  him  Gods  of 
several  descriptions,  all  celestial  beings  subordinate  to 
those  Gods,  mankind,  animals,  birds,  both  breath  and 
peditum,  wheat  and  barley,  austerity,  conviction, 
truth,  duties  of  ascetics,  and  rules  for  conducting  hu¬ 
man  life,  were  created. —  From  him  seven  individual 
senses  within  the  head  proceed,  as  well  as  their  seven 
respective  inclinations  towards  their  objects,  their  seven 
objects,  and  ideas  acquired  through  them,  and  their 
seven  organs  ( two  eyes,  two  ears,  the  two  passages  <f 
nose  and  mouth),  in  which  those  senses  are  situated  in 
every  living  creature,  and  which  never  cease  to  act  ex¬ 
cept  at  the  time  of  sleep. 

From  him,  oceans  and  all  mountains  proceed,  and 
various  rivers  flow:  all  vegetables,  tastes,  (consisting of 
sweet,  salt,  pungent,  bitter,  sour,  and  astringent)  united 
with  which  the  visible  elementary  substance  encloses 
the  corpuscle  situate  in  the  heart.* — The  Supreme 
existence  is  himself  all — rites  as  well  as  their  rewards: 
He  therefore  is  the  Supreme  and  Immortal :  He  who 
knows  him  (O  beloved  Pupil)  as  residing  in  the  hearts 
of  all  animate  Beings ,  disentangles  the  knot  of  igno¬ 
rance  in  this  world. 

End  of  the first  section  of  the  second  Moondukum. 

Tim  corpuscle  is  supposed  to  be  constituted  of  all  the  various 
elements  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  animal  frame. 
Within  it  the  soul  has  its  residence,  and  acting  upon  it,  operates 
through  its  medium  in  the  whole  system.  To  this  corpuscle  the 
soul  remains  attached  through  all  changes  of  being,  until  finally 
absorbed  into  the  supreme  intelligence. 
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God,  as  being  resplendent  and  most  proximate  to  all 
creatures,  is  styled  the  operator  in  the  heart;  he  is 
great  and  all-sustaining;  for  on  him  rest  all  exist¬ 
ences,  such  as  those  that  move,  those  that  breathe, 
those  that  twinkle,  and  those  that  do  not  Such  is 
God.  You  all  contemplate  him  as  the  support  of  all 
objects,  visible  and  invisible,  the  chief  end  <f  human 
pursuit  He  surpasses  all  human  understanding,  and 
is  the  most  pre-eminent.  He,  who  irradiates  the  Sun 
and  other  bodies,  who  is  smaller  than  an  atom,  larger 
than  the  world,  and  in  whom  is  the  abode  of  all  the 
divisions  of  the  universe,  and  of  all  their  inhabitants, 
is  the  eternal  God ;  the  origin  of  breath,  speech,  and 
intellect,  as  well  a*  of  all  the  senses.  He,  the  origin 
of  all  the  senses,  the  true  and  unchangeable  Supreme 
Being,  should  be  meditated  upon;  and  do  thou  (O 
beloved  pupil)  apply  constantly  thy  mind  to  him. 
Seizing  the  bow  found  in  the  Oopunishuds,  the 
strongest  of  weapons,  man  shall  draw  the  arrow  (of 
the  soul),  sharpened  by  the  constant  application  of 
mind  to  God.  Do  thou  (O  pupil),  being  in  the  same 
practice,  withdrawing  all  the  senses  from  worldly  ob¬ 
jects,  through  the  mind  directed  towards  the  Supreme 
Being,  hit  the  mark  which  is  the  eternal  God.  The 
word  Om,  signifying  God,  is  represented  as  the  bow, 
the  Soul  as  the  arrow,  and  the  Supreme  Being  as  its 
aim,  which  a  man  of  steady  mind  should  hit :  he  then 
shall  be  united  to  God  as  the  arrow  to  its  mark.  In 
God,  heaven,  earth,  and  space  reside,  and  also  intel¬ 
lect,  with  breath  and  all  the  senses.  Do  you  strive  to 
know  solely  the  ONE  Supreme  Being,  and  forsake  all 
other  discourse ;  because  this  ( a  true  knowledge  respect- 
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%  Sod)  is  the  only  way  to  eternal  beatitude.  The 
veinj  of  the  body  are  inserted  into  the  heart,  like  the 
radios  of  a  wheel  into  its  nave.  There  the  Supreme 
Beirg,  as  the  origin  of  the  notion  of  individuality, 
and  of  its  various  circumstances,  resides ;  Him  through 
the  help  of  Om,  you  all  contemplate.  Blessed  Tie  ye 
in  crossing  over  the  ocean  of  dark  ignorance  to  absorp¬ 
tion  into  God.  He  who  knows  the  universe  collec¬ 
tively  and  distinctively,  whose  majesty  is  fully  evident 
in  the  world,  operates  within  the  space  of  the  heart, 
his  luminous  abode. 

He  is  perceptible  only  by  intellect;  and  removes 
the  breath  and  corpuscle,  in  which  the  soul  resides,  from 
one  substance  to  another;  supporting  intellectual  facul¬ 
ties,  he  is  seated  in  the  heart:  Wise  men  acquired 
knowledge  of  him,  who  shines  eternal,  and  the  source 
of  all  happiness,  through  the  pure  knowledge  convey¬ 
ed  to  them  by  the  Veds  and  by  spiritual  fathers. — God, 
who  is  all  in  all,  being  known  to  man  as  the  origin  of 
intellect  and  self-consciousness,  every  desire  of  the 
mind  ceases,  all  doubts  are  removed,  and  effects  of  the 
good  or  evil  actions  committed,  now  or  in  preceding 
shapes,  are  totally  annihilated.  The  Supreme  Being, 
free  from  stain,  devoid  of  figure  or  form,  and  entirely 
pure,  the  light  of  all  lights,  resides  in  the  heart,  his 
resplendently  excellent  seat :  those  discriminating  men, 
who  know  him  as  the  origin  of  intellect  and  of  self  con¬ 
sciousness,  are  possessed  of  the  real  notion  of  God. 
Neither  the  sun  nor  the  moon,  nor  yet  the  stars,  can 
throw  light  on  God :  even  the  illuminating  lightning 
cannot  throw  light  upon  him,  much  less  can  limited 
fire  give  him  light :  but  they  all  imitate  him,  and  all 
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borrow  their  light  from  him.— God  alone  is  immoral: 
he  extends  before,  behind,  to  the  right,  to  the  left, 
beneath  and  above.  He  is  the  Supreme,  and  all  ia  all. 

End  of  the  2d  Moondukum. 


Two  birds  ( meaning  God  and  the  soul) ,  cohabitant 
and  co-essential,  reside  unitedly  in  one  tree,  which  is  the 
body.  One  of  them  (the  soul)  consumes  the  variously 
tasted  fruits  of  its  actions;  but  the  other  (God/, 
without  partaking  of  them,  witnesses  aU  events. 

The  soul  so  pressed  down  in  the  body,  being  de¬ 
luded  with  ignorance,  grieves  at  its  own  insufficiency ; 
but  when  it  perceives  its  cohabitant,  the  adorable  Lord 
of  the  universe ,*  the  origin  of  itself,  and  his  gloiy,  it 
feels  relieved  from  grief  and  infatuation.  When  a 
wise  man  perceives  the  resplendent  God,  the  Creator 
and  Lord  of  the  universe,  and  the  omnipresent  prime 
eause,  he  then,  abandoningthe  consequences  of  good  and 
evil  works,  becomes  perfect,  and  obtains  entire  absorp¬ 
tion.  A  wise  man  knowing  God  as  perspicuously  residing’ 
in  all  creatures,  forsakes  all  idea  of  duality ;  being  con¬ 
vinced  that  there  is  only  one  real  existence,  which  is  God. 
He  then  directs  all  his  senses  towards  God  alone,  the 
origin  of  self-consciousness,  and  on  him  exclusively  he 
places  his  love,  abstracting  at  the  same  time  his  mind 

•  The  difference  between  God,  the  intellectual  principle,  and 
the  Soul,  the  individual  intellect,  subsists  as  long  as  the  idea  of 
self-individuality  is  retained ;  like  the  distinction  between  finite 
and  infinite  space,  which  ceases  as  soon  as  the  idea  of  particular 
figure  is  done  away. 
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from  all  worldly  objects  by  constantly  applying  it  to 
God :  the  person  so  devoted  is  reckoned  the  most  per¬ 
fect  among  the  votaries  of  the  Deity. — Through  strict 
veracity,  the  uniform  direction  of  mind  and  senses,  and 
through  notions  acquired  from  spiritual  teachers,  as 
well  as  by  abstinence  from  sexual  indulgence*  Man 
should  approach  God,  who,  full  of  splendour  and  pen* 
fection,  works  in  the  heart ;  and  to  whom  only  the 
votaries  freed  from  passion  and  desire  can  approxi¬ 
mate. 

He  who  practises  veracity  prospers,  and  not  he  who 
speaks  untruths :  the  way  to  eternal  beatitude  is  open 
to  him  who  without  omission  speaketh  truth.  This  is 
that  way  through  which  the  saints,  extricated  from  all 
desires,  proceed  to  the  supreme  existence,  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  observance  of  truth.  He  is  great  and 
incomprehensible  by  the  senses,  and  consequently  his 
nature  is  beyond  human  conception.  He,  though 
more  subtle  than  vacuum  itself,  shines  in  various  ways 

Front  those  who  do  not  know  him,  he  is  at  a  greater 
distance  than  the  limits  of  space,  and  to  those who  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  him,  he  is  most  proximate;  and  while 
residing  in  animate  creatures  he  is  perceived  obscurely 
by  those  who  apply  their  thoughts  to  him.  He  is  not 
perceptible  by  vision,  nor  is  he  describable  by  means 
of  speech :  neither  can  he  be  the  object  of  any  of  the 
other  organs  of  sense;  nor  can  he  be  conceived 
by  the  help  of  austerities  or  religious  rites:  but 
a  person  whose  mind  is  purified  by  the  light  of  true 
knowledge,  through  incessant  contemplation,  perceives 
him  the  most  pure  God.  Such  is  the  invisible  Su¬ 
preme  Being:  he  should  be  observed  in  the  heart. 
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wherein  breath,  consisting  of  five  species,  rests.  The 
mind  being  perfectly  freed  from  impurity,  God  who 
spreads  over  the  mind  and  all  the  senses,  imparts  a 
knowledge  of  himself  to  the  heart. 

A  pious  votary  of  God  obtains  whatever  division  of 
the  world,  and  whatever  desirable  object  he  may  wish 
to  acquire  for  himself  or  for  another :  therefore  any 
one,  who  is  desirous  of  honour  and  advantage,  should 
revere  him. 

End  of  the  lsf  Section  of  the  3d  Moondukhum. 


Those  wise  men  who,  abandoning  all  desires,  revere 
the  devotee  who  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
supreme  exaltation  of  God,  on  whom  the  whole  universe 
rests,  and  who  is  perfect  and  illuminates  every  where, 
will  never  be  subjected  to  further  birth. 

He  who,  contemplating  the  various  effects  of  objects 
visible  or  invisible,  feels  a  desire  to  obtain  them,  shall 
be  born  again  with  those  feelings :  but  the  man  satisfied 
with  a  knowledge  of  and  faith  in  God,  blessed  by  a 
total  destruction  of  ignorance,  forsakes  all  such  desires 
even  during  his  life. 

A  knowledge  of  God,  the  prime  object,  is  not  acquira¬ 
ble  from  study  of  the  Veds,  nor  through  retentive 
memory,  nor  yet  by  continual  hearing  of  spiritual 
instruction:  but  he  who  seeks  to  obtain  a  Itnowledge  of 
God  u>  gifted  with  it,  God  rendering  himself  conspi¬ 
cuous  to  him. 

No  man  deficient  in  faith  or  discretion  can  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  God;  nor  can  even  he  who  possesses 
wisdom  mingled  with  die  desire  of  fruition,  gain  it:  but 
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the  soul  of  a  wise  man  who,  through  firm  belief,  pru¬ 
dence,  and  pure  understanding,  not  biassed  by  worldly 
desire,  seeks  for  knowledge*  will  be  absorbed  into  God. 

The  saints  who,  Wise  and  firm,  were  satisfied  solely 
with  a  knowledge  of  God,  assured  of  the  soul’s  divine 
origin,  exempt  from  passion,  and  possessed  of  tranquil¬ 
lity  of  mind,  having  found  God  the  omnipresent  every 
where,  have  after  death  been  absorbed  into  him ;  even 
as  limited  extension  within  ajar  is  by  its  destruction  united 
to  universal  space .  All  the  votaries  who  repose  on  God 
alone  their  firm  belief,  originating  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  Vedant,  and  who,  by  forsaking  religious  rites, 
obtain  purification  of  mind,  being  continually  occupied 
in  divine  reflections  during  life,  are  at  the  time  of  death 
entirely  freed  from  ignorance  and  absorbed  into  God. 
On  the  approach  of  death,  the  elementary  parts  of  their 
body,  being  fifteen  in  number,  unite  with  their  respec¬ 
tive  origins :  their  corporeal  faculties,  suchasvision  and 
feeling ,  8fc.  return  into  their  original  sources,  the  sun 
and  air,  Sfc.  The  consequences  of  their  works,  together 
with  their  souls,  are  absorbed  into  the  supreme  and 
eternal  spirit,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  reflection  of  (he 
sun  in  water  returns  to  him  on  the  removal  of  the  water. 
As  all  rivers  flowing  into  the  ocean  disappear  and  lose 
their  respective  appellations  and  forms,  so  the  person 
who  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  and  faith  in  God, 
freeing  himself  from  the  subjugation  of  figure  and 
appellation,  is  absorbed  into  the  supreme  immaterial 
and  omnipresent  existence. 

He  who  acquires  a  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Being 
according  to  the  foregoing  doctrine,  shall  inevitably  be 
absorbed  into  him,  surmounting  all  the  obstacles  that  he 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Since  my  publication  of  the  abridgment  of  the 
Vedanta,  containing  an  exposition  of  all  the  Vide  as 
given  by  the  great  Vyas,  I  have,  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  and  confirming  the  view  that  he  has  taken 
of  them,  translated  into  Bengalee  the  principal  chap¬ 
ters  of  the  V6ds,  as  being  of  unquestionable  authority 
amongst  all  Hindoos.  This  work  will,  1  trust,  by  ex¬ 
plaining  to  my  countrymen  the  real  spirit  of  die  Hin¬ 
doo  Scriptures,  which  is  but  the  declaration  of  the 
unity  of  God,  tend  in  a  great  degree  to  correct  the 
erroneous  conceptions,  which  have  prevailed  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  doctrines  they  inculcate.  It  will  also,  I 
hope,  tend  to  discriminate  those  parts  of  the  Veds 
which  are  to  be  interpreted  in  an  allegorical  sense,  and 
consequently  to  correct  those  exceptionable  practices, 
which  not  only  deprive  Hindoos  in  general  of  the 
common  comforts*  of  society,  but  also  lead  them  fre- 

A  Hindoo  of  cast  can  only  eat  once  between  sunrise  and  sun¬ 
set— cannot  eat  dressed  victuals  in  a  boat  or  ship— nor  clothed— 
nor  in  a  tavern— nor  any  food  that  has  been  touched  by  a  person 
of  a  different  cast — nor  if  interrupted  while  eating,  can  he  resume 
his  meal. 
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quently  to  self-destruction,*  or  to  the  sacrifice!  of  the 
lives  of  their  friends  and  relations. 

It  is  with  no  ordinary  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  I 
have  already  seen  many  respectable  persons  of  my 
countrymen,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  their  in¬ 
terested  spiritual  guides,  rise  superior  to  their  original 
prejudices,  and  enquire  into  the  truths  of  religion.  As 
many  European  gentlemen,  especially  those  who  in¬ 
terest  themselves  in  the  improvement  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  may  be  gratified  with  a  view  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  original  work,  it  appeared  to  me  that  I  might 
best  contribute  to  that  gratification,  by  translating  a 
few  chapters  of  the  Ved  into  the  English  language* 
which  I  have  accordingly  done*  and  now  submit  them 
to  their  candid  judgment  Such  benevolent  people 
will,  perhaps,  rise  from  a  perusal  of  them  with  the  con¬ 
viction,  that  in  the  most  ancient  times  the  inhabitants 
of  this  part  of  the  globe  (at  least  the  more  intelligent 
class)  were  not  unacquainted  with  metaphysical  sub¬ 
jects  ;  that  allegorical  language  or  description  was  veiy 
frequently  employed  to  represent  the  attributes  of  the 
Creator,  which  were  sometimes  designated  as  indepen¬ 
dent  existences ;  and  that,  however  suitable  this  method 
might  be  to  the  refined  understandings  of  men  of 
learning,  it  had  the  most  mischievous  effect  when  lite- 

*  As  at  Prayaga,  Gunga  Sagar,  and  under  the  wheels  of  the 
car  of  Jagannath. 

t  As,  for  instance,  persons  whose  recovery  from  sickness  is  sapA 
posed  to  be  doubtful,  are  carried  to  die  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 
This  is  practised  by  the  Hindoos  of  Bengal  only,  the  cruelty  of 
which  affects  even  Hindoos  of  Behar,  Ilahabad,  and  all  the  upper 
provinces. 
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Tut u re  and  philosophy  decayed,  producing  all  those 
absurdities  and  idolatrous  notions  which  have  checked, 
or  rather  destroyed,  every  mark  of  reason,  and  darkened 
every  beam  of  understanding. 

The  Ved  from  which  all  Hindoo  literature  is  de¬ 
rived  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Hindoos,  an  inspired 
work,  coeval  with  the  existence  of  the  world.  It  is  di¬ 
vided  into  four  parts,  viz.  Rig,  Yajur,  Sam,  and 
At'harva;  these  a*e  again  divided  into  several  branches* 
and  these  last  are  subdivided  into  chapters.  It  is  the 
general  characteristic  of  each  Ved,  that  the  priroaiy 
chapters  of  each  branch  treat  of  astronomy,  medicine* 
arms,  and  other  arts  and  sciences.  They  also  exhibit 
allegorical  representations  of  the  attributes*  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Being,  by  means  of  earthly  objects,  animate  or 
inanimate,  whose  shapes  or  properties  are  analogous  to 
the  nature  of  those  attributes,  and  pointing  onttbe  modes 
of  their  worship,  immediately,  or  through  the  medium 
of  fire.  In  the  subsequent  chapters  the  unity  of  the 
Supreme  Being  as  the  sole  ruler  of  the  universe*  is 
plainly  inculcated,  and  the  mode  of  worshipping  him 
particularly  directed.  The  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of 
gods  and  goddesses  laid  down  in  the  preceding  chapters 
is  not  only  controverted,  but  reasons  assigned  for  its 
introduction ;  for  instance,  that  the  worship  of  the 
Sun  and  Fire,  together  with  the  whole  allegorical 
system,  were  only  inculcated  for  the  sake  of  those 
whose  limited  understandings  rendered  them  incapable 

*  It  is  my  intention  to  give,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  in  my 
next  publication,  an  account  of  the  relation  betwixt  those  attri¬ 
butes  and  the  allegorical  representations  used  to  denote  them* 
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of  comprehending  and  adoring  the  invisible  Supreme 
Being;  so  that  such  persons  might  not  remain  in  a 
brutified  stale,  destitute  of  all  religious  principles. 
Should  this  explanation  given  by  the  V£d  itself,  as 
well  as  by  its  celebrated  commentator  Vyas,  not  be 
allowed  to  reconcile  those  passages  which  are  seem- 
ingly  at  variance  with  each  other,  as  those  that 
declare  the  unity  of  the  invisible  Supreme  Being, 
with  others  which  describe  a  plurality  of  independent 
visible  Gods,  the  whole  work  must,  I  am  afraid,  not 
only  be  stripped  of  its  authority,  but  be  looked  upon  as 
altogether  unintelligible. 

I  have  often  lamented  that,  in  our  general  researches 
into  theological  truth,  we  are  subjected  to  the  conflict 
of  many  obstacles.  When  we  look  to  the  traditions  of 
ancient  nations,  we  often  find  them  at  variance  with 
each  other;  and  when,  discouraged  by  this  circumstance^ 
we  appeal  to  reason  as  a  surer  guide,  we  soon  find  how 
incompetent  it  is,  alone,  to  conduct  us  to  the  object  of 
our  pursuit.  We  often  find  that,  instead  of  facilitating 
our  endeavours  or  clearing  up  our  perplexities,  it  only 
serves  to  generate  an  universal  doubt,  incompatible 
with  principles  on  which  our  comfort  and  happiness 
mainly  depend.  The  best  method  perhaps,  is,  neither 
to  give  ourselves  up  exclusively  to  the  guidance  of  the 
one  or  the  other;  but  by  a  proper  use  of  the  fights 
furnished  by  both,  endeavour  to  improve  our  intellec¬ 
tual  and  moral  faculties,  relying  on  the  goodness  of 
the  Almighty  Power,  which  alone  enables  us  to  attain 
that  which  we  earnestly  and  diligently  seek  for. 


THE 
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1st.  Who  is  he  [as As  a  pupil  of  his  spiritual  father} 
under  whose  sole  will  the  intellectual  power  makes  its 
approach  to  different  objects  ?  Who  is  he  under  whose 
authority  breath,  the  primitive  power  in  the  body,  makes 
its  operation  ?  Who  is  he  by  whose  direction  language 
is  regularly  pronounced  ?  And  who  is  that  immaterial 
being  that  applies  vision  and  hearing  to  their  respective 
objects  t 

2d.  He,  [answers  the  spiritual  parent ,J  who  is  the 
sense  of  the  sense  of  hearing;  the  intellect  of  the  in¬ 
tellect;  the  essential  cause  of  language;  the  breath 
of  breath;  the  sense  of  the  sense  of  vision; — this  is 
the  being  concerning  whom  you  would  enquire.  Learned 
men  having  relinquished  the  notion  of  self  independence, 
and  self  consideration,  from  knowing  the  Supreme  under¬ 
standing  to  be  the  sole  source  of  sense,  enjoy  everlasting 
beatitude  after  their  departure  from  this  world. 

3d.  Hence  no  vision  can  approach  him,  no  language 
can  describe  him,  no  intellectual  power  can  compass 
or  determine  him.  We  know  nothing  of  how  the 
Supreme  Being  should  be  explained :  he  is  beyond  all 
that  is  within  the  reach  of  comprehension,  and  also 
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beyond  nature,  which  is  above  conception.  Our 
ancient  spiritual  parents  have  thus  explained  him  to  us. 

4th.  He  alone  who  has  never  been  described  by 
language,  and  who  directs  language  to  its  meaning ,  is 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  not  any  specified  thing  which 
men  worship :  know  thou  this. 

5th.  He  alone  whom  understanding  cannot  compre¬ 
hend,  and  who,  as  said  by  learned  men,  knows  the  real 
nature  of  understanding,  is  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
not  any  specified  thing  which  men  worship :  know  thou 
this. 

6th.  He  alone  whom  no  one  can  conceive  by  vision, 
and  by  whose  superintendence  every  one  perceives  the 
objects  of  vision,  is  the  Supreme  Being,  and  not  any 
specified  thing  which  men  worship :  know  thou  this. 

7th.  He  alone  whom  no  one  can  hear  through  the 
sense  of  hearing,  and  who  knows  the  real  nature  of 
the  sense  of  hearing,  is  the  Supreme  Being,  and  not 
any  specified  thing  which  men  worship :  know  thou 
this. 

8th.  He  alone  whom  no  one  can  perceive  through 
the  sense  of  smelling,  and  who  applies  the  sense  of 
smelling  to  its  objects,  is  the  Supreme  Being,  and  not 
any  specified  thing  which  men  worship :  know  thou 
this. 

9th.  If  you  [ continues  the  spiritual  parent],  from 
what  I  have  stated,  suppose  and  say  that  **  I  know  the 
Supreme  Being  thoroughly,”  you  in  truth  know  very 
little  of  the  Omnipresent  Being ;  and  any  conception 
of  that  Being,  which  you  limit  to  your  powers  of 
sense,  is  not  only  deficient,  but  also  his  description 
which  you  extend  to  the  bodies  of  the  celestial  gods 
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is  also  imperfect;*  you  consequently  should  enquire 
into  the  true  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Being.  To 
this  the  pupil  replies  t  **  I  perceive  that  at  this  moment 
I  begin  to  know  God.” 

10th.  “  Not  that  I  suppose,”  continues  he,  **  that  I 
“  know  God  thoroughly,  nor  do  I  suppose  that  1  do 

not  know  him  at  all;  as,  among  us,  he  who  knows  the 
**  meaning  of  die  above-stated  assertion  is  possessed 
“  of  the  knowledge  respecting  God;  viz.  that  I 
“  neither  know  him  thoroughly,  nor  am  entirely  igno* 
**  rant  of  him.” 

11th.  {The  Spiritual  Father  again  resumes  t]  He 
who  believes  that  he  cannot  comprehend  God  does 
know  him ;  and  he  who  believes  that  he  can  compre¬ 
hend  God  does  not  know  him :  as  men  of  perfect  un¬ 
derstanding  acknowledge  him  to  be  beyond  compre¬ 
hension  ;  and  men  of  imperfect  understanding  suppose 
him  to  be  within  the  reach  of  their  simplest  per¬ 
ception. 

12th.  The  notion  of  the  sensibility  of  bodily  organs^ 
which  are  composed  of  insensible  particles ,  leads  to  the 
notion  of  God ;  which  notion  alone  is  accurate,  and 
tends  to  everlasting  happiness.  Man  gains,  by  self  ex¬ 
ertion,  the  power  of  acquiring  knowledge  respecting 
God,  and  through  the  same  acquisition  he  acquires 
eternal  beatitude. 

13th.  Whatever  person  has,  according  to  the  above 
stated  doctrine,  known  God,  is  really  happy,  and  whoever 

*  The  sum  of  the  notion  concerning  the  Supreme  Being  given 
in  the  Vedant,  is,  that  he  is  “the  soul  of  the  universe;”  and  bean 
the  same  relation  to  all  material  extension  that  a  human  soul  doea 
to  the  individual  body  with  which  it  is  connected. 
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has  not  known  him  is  subjected  to  great  misery. 
Learned  men,  having  reflected  on  the  Spirit  of  God 
extending  over  all  moveable  as  well  as  immoveable- 
creatures,  after  their  departure  from  this  world  are 
absorbed  into  the  Supreme  Being. 

In  a  battle  betioeen  the  celestial*  gods  and  the  demons, 
God  obtained  victory  over  the  latter,  in  favour  of  the 
former  (or  properly  speakingy  God  enabled  the  former  to 
defeat  the  latter)',  but,  upon  this  victory  being  gained, 
the  celestial  gods  acquired  their  respective  dignities, 
and  supposed  that  this  victory  and  glory  were  entirely 
owing  to  themselves.  The  Omnipresent  Being,  having 
known  their  boast,  appeared  to  them  with  an  appear¬ 
ance  beyond  description . 

They  could  not  know  what  adorable  appearance  it 
was :  they,  consequently ,  said  to  fire,  or  properly  speaking 
the  god  of  fire :  “  Discover  thou,  O  god  of  fire,  what 
adorable  appearance  this  is.”  His  reply  was,  “ I  shall.” 
He  proceeded  fast  to  that  adorable  appearance,  which 
asked  him,  “  Who  art  thou  ?”  He  then  answered,  **  I 
“am  fire,  and  I  am  the  origin  of  the  Vedj”  that  is,  lam 
a  well-known  personage.  The  Supreme  Omnipotence, 
upon  being  thus  replied  to,  asked  him  again,  “  What 
“  power  is  in  so  celebrated  a  person  as  thou  art  ?”  He 
replied,  “  I  can  burn  to  ashes  all  that  exists  in  the 
“  world.”  The  Supreme  Being  then  having  laid  a 

*  In  the  Ukhaika  it  is  said  that  those  powers  of  the  Divinity, 
which  produce  agreeable  effects  and  conduce  to  moral  order  and 
happiness,  are  represented  under  the  figure  of  celestial  Gods,  and 
those  attributes,  from  which  pain  and  misery  flow,  are  called 
Demons  and  step-brothers  of  the  former,  with  whom  they  are  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  hostility. 
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straw  before  him,  said  to  him,  “  Canst  tliou  burn  this 
“  straw  ?”  The  god  of  fire  approached  the  straw,  but 
could  not  burn  it,  though  he  exerted  all  his  power: 
He  then  unsuccessfully  retired  and  told  the  others,  “  I 
“  have  been  unable  to  discover  what  adorable  appear- 
“  ance  this  is.”  Now  they  all  said  to  wind  (or  properly 
to  the  god  of  wind),  “  Discover  thou,  O  god  of  wind, 
“  what  adorable  appearance  this  is.”  His  reply  was, 
**  I  shall.”  He  proceeded  fast  to  that  adorable  appear*' 
ance,  which  asked  him,  “  Who  art  thou?”  He  then* 
answered,  **  I  am  wind,  and  I  pervade  unlimited 
“ space ?'  that  is,  lama  well-known  personage.  The 
Supreme  Being  upon  being  thus  replied  to,  asked  him 
again,  “  What  power  is  in  so  celebrated  a  person  as 
“  thou  art?'  He  replied,  “  I  can  uphold  all  that  exists 
**  in  the  world.”  The  Supreme  Being  then  having 
laid  a  straw  before  him,  said  to  him,  “  Canst  thou  up- 
w  hold  this  straw  ?*  The  god  of  wind  approached  the 
straw,  but  could  not  hold  it  up,  though  he  exerted 
all  his  power.  He  then  unsuccessfully  retired  and  told 
the  others,  “  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  what  ador- 
**  able  appearance  this  is.”  Now  they  all  said  to  the 
god  of  atmosphere,  “  Discover  thou,  O  revered  god  of 
“  atmosphere,  what  adorable  appearance  this  is.”  His 
reply  was,  “  I  shall.”  He  proceeded  fast  to  that  ador¬ 
able  appearance,  which  vanished  from  his  view.  He 
met  at  the  same  spot  a  woman,  the  goddess  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  arrayed  in  golden  robes  in  the  shape  of  the  most 
beautiful  Uma.*  He  asked,  “  What  was  that  adorable 
«*  appearance?*  She  replied,  “  It  was  the  Supreme 


*  The  wife  of  Sin. 
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“  Being  owing  to  whose  victory  you  are  all  advanced 
“  to  exaltation.”  The  god  of  atmosphere,  from  her  in¬ 
struction,  knew  that  it  was  the  Supreme  Being  that 
had  appeared  to  them.  He  at  first  communicated  that  in¬ 
formation  to  the  gods  of  fire  and  of  wind.  As  the  gods  of 
fire,  wind,  and  atmosphere  had  approached  to  the  ador¬ 
able  appearance,  and  had  perceived  it,  and  also  as  they 
had  known,  prior  to  the  others ,  that  it  was  indeed  God 
that  appeared  to  them ,  they  seemed  to  be  superior  to 
the  other  gods.  As  the  god  of  atmosphere  had 
approached  to  the  adorable  appearance,  and  perceived 
it,  and  also  as  he  knew,  prior  to  every  one  of  them,  that 
it  was  God  that  appeared  to  them,  he  seemed  not  only 
superior  to  every  other  god,  but  also,  for  that  reason, 
exalted  above  the  gods  of  fire  and  wind. 

The  foregoing  is  a  divine  figurative  representation  of 
the  Supreme  Being ;  meaning  that  in  one  instant  he 
shines  at  once  over  all  the  universe  like  the  illumination 
of  lightning ;  -and  in  another,  that  he  disappears  as 
quick  as  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Again  it  is  repre¬ 
sented  of  the  Supreme  Being ,  that  pure  mind  conceives 
that  it  approaches  to  him  as  nearly  as  possible: 
Through  the  same  pure  mind  the  pious  man  thinks  of 
liim,  and  consequently  application  of  the  mind  to  him 
is  repeatedly  used.  That  God,  who  alone  *n  reality 
has  no  resemblance,  and  to  whom  the  mind  cannot  ap¬ 
proach,  is  adorable  by  all  living  creatures;  he  is  there¬ 
fore  called  “adorable;”  he  should,  according  to  the 
prescribed  manner ,  be  worshipped.  All  creatures  revere 
the  person  who  knows  God  in  the  manner  thus 
described.  The  pupil  now  says ,  “Tell  me,  O  Spiritual 
“  Father,  the  Upanishad,  or  the  principal  part  of  the 
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“  Ved/*  The  Spiritual  Father  makes  this  answer ,  **  I 
“  have  told  you  the  principal  part  of  the  V£d,  which 
“  relates  to  God  alone,  and,  indeed  told  you  the  Upani- 
“  shad,  of  which,  austere  devotion,  control  over  the 
**  senses,  performance  of  religious  rites,  and  the  remain* 
**  ing  parts  of  the  Ved,  as  well  as  those  sciences  that 
“  are  derived  from  the  Vetls,  are  only  the  feet;  and 
“  whose  altar  and  support  is  truth/'  He,  who  under¬ 
stands  it  as  thus  described,  having  relieved  himself  from 
sin,  acquires  eternal  and  unchangeable  beatitude. 
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In  pursuance  of  my  attempt  to  render  a  translation 
of  the  complete  Vedant,  or  the  principal  parts  of  the 
Veds,  into  the  current  languages  of  this  country,  I  had 
some  time  ago  the  satisfaction  of  publishing  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Kut’h-opunishud  of  the  Ujoor-ved  into  Ben¬ 
galee;  and  of  distributing  copies  of  it  as  widely  as  my 
circumstances  would  allow,  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing 
Hindoo  Scriptural  knowledge  among  the  adherents  of 
that  religion.  The  present  publication  is  intended  to 
assist  the  European  community  in  forming  their 
opinion  respecting  Hindoo  Theology,  rather  from  the 
matter  found  in  their  doctrinal  scripture^  than  from 
the  Poorans,  moral  tales,  or  any  other  modern  works, 
or  from  the  superstitious  rites  and  habits  daily  encou¬ 
raged  and  fostered  by  their  self-interested  leaders. 

This  work  not  only  treats  polytheism  with  contempt 
and  disdain,  but  inculcates  invariably  the  unity  of  God 
as  the  intellectual  principle,  the  sole  origin  of  indivi¬ 
dual  intellect,  entirely  distinct  from  matter  and  its 
affections;  and  teaches  also  the  mode  of  directing  the 
mind  to  him. 

A  great  body  of  my  countrymen,  possessed  of  good 
understandings,  and  not  much  fettered  with  prejudices^ 
being  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  truth  of  the  doctrines 
contained  in  this  and  in  other  works,  already  laid  by  me 
before  them,  and  of  the  gross  errors  of  the  peurile  sys- 
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tem  of  idol  worship  which  they  were  led  to  follow,  have 
altered  their  religious  conduct  in  a  manner  becoming 
the  dignity  of  human  beings ;  while  the  advocates  of 
idolatry  and  their  misguided  followers,  over  whose 
opinions  prejudice  and  obstinacy  prevail  more  than 
good  sense  and  judgment,  prefer  custom  and  fashion  to 
the  authorities  of  their  scriptures,  and  therefore  con¬ 
tinue,  under  the  form  of  religious  devotion,  to  practise 
a  system  which  destroys,  to  the  utmost  degree,  the 
natural  texture  of  society,  and  prescribes  crimes  of  the 
most  heinous  nature  which  even  the  most  savage  nations 
would  blush  to  commit,  unless  compelled  by  the  most 
urgent  necessity.*  I  am,  however,  not  without  a  san¬ 
guine  hope  that,  through  Divine  Providence  and 
human  exertions,  they  will  sooner  or  later  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  that  true  system  of  religion  which  leads  its 
observers  to  a  knowledge  and  love  of  God,  and  to  a 
friendly  inclination  towards  their  fellow-creatures,  im¬ 
pressing  their  hearts  at  the  same  time  with  humility 
and  charity,  accompanied  by  independence  of  mind 
and  pure  sincerity.  Contrary  to  the  code  of  idolatry, 
this  system  defines  sins  as  evil  thoughts  proceeding 
from  the  hearty  quite  unconnected  with  observances  as 
to  diet  and  other  matters  of  form.  At  any  rate,  it  seems 
to  me  that  1  cannot  better  employ  my  time  than  in  an 
endeavour  to  illustrate  and  maintain  trnth,  and  to  ren¬ 
der  service  to  my  fellow-labourers,  confiding  in  the 
mercy  of  that  Being  to  whom  the  motives  of  our  actions 
and  secret s  of  our  hearts  are  well  known. 

•  Vide  the  latter  end  of  the  Introduction  to  the  Moonduk  Opu> 
nishnd. 
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Desirous  of  future  fruition,  Bajuslirubusu  performed 
the  sacrifice  Vishumjit,  at  which  he  distributed  all  his 
property.  He  had  a  son  named  Nuchiketa.  Old  and 
infirm  cows  being  brought  by  the  father  as  fees  to  be 
given  to  attending  priests,  the  youth  was  seized  with 
compassion,  reflecting  within  himselfj  (t  He  who  gives 
to  attending  priests  such  cows  as  are  no  longer  able 
**  to  drink  water  or  to  eat  grass,  and  are  incapable  of 
**  giving  further  milk  or  of  producing  young,  is  carried 
*»  to  that  mansion  where  there  is  no  felicity  whatever.” 

He  then  said  to  his  father,  “  To  whom,  O  father, 
«  wilt  thou  consign  me  over  in  lieu  of  these  cows  f*  and 
repeated  the  same  question  a  second  and  a  third  time. 

Enraged  with  his  presumption,  the  father  replied  to 
him,  “  I  shall  give  thee  to  Yumu”  ( the  god  of  death). 
The  youth  then  said  to  himself,  “/»  the  discharge  of  my 
«  duties  as  a  son,  I  hold  a  foremost  place  among  many 
«  sons  or  pupils  of  the  first  class,  and  I  am  not  inferior 
«  to  any  of  the  sons  or  pupils  of  the  second  class: 
«  whether  my  father  had  a  previous  engagement  with 
«  Yumu,  which  he  will  now  perform  by  surrendering 
“  me  to  him,  or  made  use  of  such  an  expression  through 
"  anger ,  I  know  not.”  The  youth  finding  his  father 
afflicted  with  sorrow,  said,  “  Remember  the  meritorious 
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“  conduct  of  our  ancient  forefathers,  and  observe  the 
**  virtuous  acts  of  cotemporaiy  good  men.  Life  is  too 
**  short  to  gain  'advantages  by  means  of  falsehood  or  breach 
“  qf promise ;  as  man  like  a  plant  is  easily  destroyed, 
“  and  again  like  it  puts  forth  its  form.  Do  you  there - 
u  fore  surrender  me  to  Yumu  according  to  your  promise!* 
The  youth  Nuchiketa,  by  permission  of  his  father,  went 
to  the  habitation  qf  Yumu.  After  he  had  remained  there 
for  three  days  without  food  or  refreshment,  Yumu  returned 
to  his  dwelling,  and  was  thus  addressed  by  his  family : 
“  A  Brahmun  entering  a  house  as  a  guest  is  like  fire; 
“  good  householders,  therefore,  extinguish  his  anger  by 
w  offering  him  water,  a  seat,  and  food.  Do  thou,  O 
«  Yumu !  present  him  with  water.  A  man  deficient 
«  in  wisdom  suffers  his  hopes,  his  sanguine  expecta- 
«  tions  of  success,  his  improvement  from  associating 
“  with  good  men,  the  benefit  which  he  might  derive 
**  from  his  affable  conversation,  and  the  fruits  produced 
“  by  performance  of  prescribed  sacrifices,  and  also  by 
“  digging  of  wells  and  other  pious  liberal  actions,  as 
“  well  as  all  his  sons  and  cattle,  to  be  destroyed,  should 
«  a  Brahmun  happen  to  remain  in  his  house  without 
“  food.” 

Yumu  being  thus  admonished  by  his  family,  approached 
Nuchiketa  and  said  to  him  ;  “  As  thou,  O  Brahmun ! 
“  hast  lived  in  my  house*  a  revered  guest,  for  the  space 
“  of  three  days  and  nights  without  food,  I  offer  thee 
u  reverence  in  atonement,  so  that  bliss  may  attend  me ; 
«  and  do  thou  ask  three  favours  qf  me  as  a  recompense 
«  for  what  thou  hast  suffered  while  dwelling  in  my  house 
**  during  these  three  days  past.7’  Nuchiketa  then  made 
this  as  his  first  request,  saying,  “Let,  O  Yumu!  my 
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**  father  Gotum’s  apprehension  of  my  death  be  removed, 
“  his  tranquillity  of  mind  be  restored,  his  anger  against 
“  me  extinguished,  and  let  him  recognise  me  on  my  re- 
“  turn,  after  having  been  set  free  by  thee.  This  is  the 
<{  first  of  three  favours  which  I  ask  of  thee.”  Yumu 
then  replied: 

“  Thy  father ,  styled  Ouddaluki  and  Arooni,  shall 
** have  the  same  regard  for  you  as  before ;  so  that,  being 
“  assured  of  thy  existence^  he  shall,  through  my 
**  power,  repose  the  remaining  nights  of  his  life  free 
“  from  sorrow,  after  having  seen  thee  released  from 
“  the  grasp  of  death.”  Nuchiketa  then  made  his 
second  request.  “  In  heaven,  where  there  is  no  fear 
“  whatsoever,  and  where  even  thou,  O  Yumu !  canst 
“  not  always  exercise  thy  authority ,  and  where,  there- 
“  fore,  none  dread  thy  power,  so  much  as  weak  mortals 
**  of  the  earth,  the  soul,  unafflicted  either  by  thirst 
“  or  hunger,  and  unmolested  by  sorrow,  enjoys  gra- 
“  tification.  As  thou,  O  Yumu !  dost  possess  know* 
“  ledge  respecting  fire  which  is  the  means  of  attain- 
“  ing  heaven,  do  thou  instruct  me,  who  am  full  of 
** faith,  in  that  knowledge;  for,  those  who  enjoy 
u  heaven,  owing  to  their  observance  of  sacred  fire, 

are  endowed  with  the  nature  of  celestial  deities. 
t(  This  I  ask  of  thee,  as  the  second  favour  which 
u  thou  hast  offered.”  Yumu  replied :  “  Being  pos_ 
“  sessed  of  a  knowledge  of  fire,  the  means  that  lead  to 
“  the  enjoyment  of  heavenly  gratifications,  I  impart  it 
“  to  thee;  which  do  thou  attentively  observe.  Know 
“  thou  fire,  as  means  to  obtain  various  mansions  in 
**  heaven,  as  the  support  of  the  world,  and  as  residing 
“  in  the  body.** 
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Yumu  explained  to  Nuchiketa  the  nature  of  fire,  as 
being  prior  to  all  creatures,  and  also  the  particulars  of 
the  bricks  and  their  number,  which  are  requisite  in 
forming  the  sacred  fire,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  preserv¬ 
ing  it.  The  youth  repeated  to  Yumu  these  instruc¬ 
tions  exactly  as  imparted  to  him ;  at  which  Yumu  being 
pleased,  again  spoke. 

The  liberal-minded  Yumu,  satisfied  with  Nuchi¬ 
keta,  thus  says :  “  I  shall  bestow  on  thee  another 
«  favour,  which  is,  that  this  sacred  fire  shall  be  styled 
u  after  thy  name;  and  accept  thou  this  valuable  and 
**  various-coloured  necklace.  Receiving  instructions 
«  from  parents  and  spiritual  fathers,  a  person  who  has 
« thrice  collected  fire,  as  prescribed  in  the  Ved,  and 
“also  has  been  in  habits  of  performing  sacrifices, 
«  studying  the  Veds,  and  giving  alms,  is  not  liable 
«  to  repeated  birth  and  death :  he,  having  known  and 
«  contemplated  fire  as  originating  from  Bruhmd,  pos- 
«  sessing  superior  understanding,  full  of  splendour, 
«  and  worthy  of  praise,  enjoys  the  highest  fruition.  A 
«  wise  worshipper  of  sacred  fire,  who,  understanding 
« the  three  things  prescribed,  has  offered  oblation 
“  to  fire,  surmounting  all  afflictions  during  life,  and 
**  extricated  from  sorrow,  will  enjoy  gratifications  in 
“  heaven* 

«  This,  O  Nuchiketa  1  is  that  knowledge  of  sacred 
«  fire,  the  means  of  obtaining  heaven,  which  thou 
«  didst  require  of  me  as  the  second  favour ;  men  shall 
**  call  it  after  thy  name.  Make,  O  Nuchiketa !  thy 
“  third  request.** 

Nuchiketa  then  saidi  “Some  are  of  opinion  that 
“  after  man’s  demise  existence  continues,  and  others 
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“  say  it  ceases.  Hence  a  doubt  has  arisen  respecting 
“  the  nature  of  the  soul ;  I  therefore  wish  to  be  in- 
i(  structed  by  thee  in  this  matter.  This  is  the  last 
“  of  the  favours  thou  hast  offered.”  Yumu  replied  t 
t(  Even  gods  have  doubted  and  disputed  on  this  sub- 
**  ject ;  which  being  obscure,  never  can  be  thorough- 
“  Jy  comprehended :  Ask,  O  Nuchiketa !  another 
“  favour  instead  of  this.  Do  not  thou  take  advan- 
**  tage  of  my  promise,  but  give  up  this  request. * 
Nuchiketa  replied :  **  I  am  positively  informed  that 

Gods  entertained  doubts  on  this  subject;  and  even 
u  thou,  O  Yumu  !  callest  it  difficult  of  comprehen- 
“  sion.  But  no  instructor  on  this  point  equal  to 
“  thee  can  be  found,  and  no  other  object  is  so  desir- 
“  able  as  this.”  Yumu  said  :  u  Do  thou  rather  request 
u  of  me  to  give  thee  sons  and  grandsons,  each  to 
“  attain  the  age  of  an  hundred  years;  numbers  of 
u  cattle,  elephants,  gold,  and  horses ;  also  extensive 
u  empire  on  earth,  where  thou  shalt  live  as  many 
“  years  as  thou  wishest. 

“  If  thou  knowest  another  object  equally  desirable 
“  with  these,  ask  it ;  together  with  wealth  and  long 
“  life.  Thou  mayest  reign,  O  Nuchiketa !  over  a 
M great  kingdom:  I  will  enable  thee  to  enjoy  all 
((  wished-for  objects. 

<(  Ask  according  to  thy  desire  all  objects  that  are 
“  difficult  of  acquisition  in  the  mortal  world.  Ask 
“  these  beautiful  women,  with  elegant  equipages  and 
**  musical  instruments,  as  no  man  can  acquire  any 
<*  thing  like  them  without  our  gift  Enjoy  thou 
**  the  attendance  of  these  women,  whom  I  may 
“  bestow  on  thee ;  but  do  not  put  to  me,  O  No- 
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u  chiketa!  the  question  respecting  existence  after 
“  death.” 

Nuclilketa  then  replied.  “  The  acquisition  of  the 
“  enjoyments  thou  hast  offered,  O  Yumu !  is  in  the 
“ first  place  doubtful;  and  should  they  be  obtained, 
“  they  destroy  the  strength  of  all  the  senses;  and  even 
u  the  life  of  Bruhma  is,  indeed,  comparatively  short* 
**  Therefore  let  thy  equipages,  and  thy  dancing  and 
•*  music,  remain  with  thee. 

**  No  man  can  be  satisfied  with  riches;  and  as  we 
“  have  fortunately  beheld  thee,  we  may  acquire  wealth, 
“  should  we  feel  desirous  of  it ;  and  we  also  may  live 
**  as  long  as  thou  exercisest  the  authority  of  the  god 
**  of  death ;  but  the  only  object  I  desire  is  what  I  have 
“  already  begged  of  thee. 

**  A  mortal  being,  whose  habitation  is  the  low  roan- 
“  sion  of  earth,  and  who  is  liable  to  sudden  reduction, 
“  approaching  the  gods  exempted  from  death  and 
“  debility,  and  understanding  from  them  titat  there  is  a 
**  knowledge  of  futurity,  should  not  ask  of  them  any  infe * 
**  rior  favour — and  knowing  the  fleeting  nature  of 
“  music,  sexual  gratification,  and  sensual  pleasures, 
**  who  can  take  delight  in  a  long  life  on  earth  ?  Do 
M  thou  instruct  us  in  that  knowledge  which  removes 
<(  doubts  respecting  existence  after  death,  and  is  of 

great  importance  with  a  view  to  futurity,  and  which 
**  is  obscure  and  acquirable  with  difficulty.  I,  Nuchi- 
<*  keta,  cannot  ask  any  other  favour  but  this." 

End  if  the  first  Section  of  the  first  Chapter. 

Yumu  now,  after  a  sufficient  trial  qf  Nuchiketds  reso¬ 
lution,  answers  the  third  question,  saying,  «  Knowledge 
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“  of  God  which  leads  to  absorption,  is  one  thing ;  and 
“  rites,  which  have  fruition  for  their  object,  another: 
“  each  of  these  producing  different  consequences,  holds 
(<  out  to  man  inducements  to  follow  it.  The  man, 
“  who  of  these  two  chooses  knowledge,  is  blessed ;  and 
“  he  who,  for  the  sake  of  reward ,  practises  rites,  is 
“  excluded  from  the  enjoyment  of  eternal  beatitude. 
“  Knowledge  and  rites  both  offer  themselves  to  man ; 
“  but  he  who  is  possessed  of  wisdom,  taking  their 
**  respective  natures  into  serious  consideration,  dis- 
“  tinguishes  one  from  the  other,  and  chooses  faith, 
“  despising  fruition  j  and  a  fool,  for  the  sake  of  ad- 
“  vantage  and  enjoyment,  accepts  the  offer  of  rites. 

“  Thou,  O  Nuchiketa !  knowing  the  perishable  na- 
“  ture  of  the  desirable  and  gratifying  objects  offered 
“  by  me,  hast  rejected  them,  and  refused  the  adoption 
**  of  that  contemptible  practice,  which  leads  to  frui- 
“  tion  and  to  riches,  and  to  which  men  in  general  are 
“  attached.  Wise  men  are  sensible  that  a  knowledge 
“  of  God,  which  procures  absorption ,  and  the  perform- 
**  ance  of  rites  that  produces  fruition^  are  entirely  oppo* 
“  site  to  each  other,  and  yield  different  consequences. 
“  I  conceive  thee,  Nuchiketa,  to  be  desirous  of  a 
“  knowledge  of  God ;  for  the  numerous  estimable  ob- 
“  jects  offered  by  me  cannot  tempt  thee.  Surrounded 
“  by  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  fools  consider  them- 
“  selves  wise  and  learned,  and  wander  about  in  va- 
“  rious  directions,  like  blind  men  when  guided  by  a 
**  blind  man.” 

To  an  indiscreet  man  who  lives  carelessly,  and  is 
immersed  in  the  desire  of  wealth,  the  means  of  gaining 
heavenly  beatitude  are  not  manifest  He  thinks  that 
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this  visible  world  alone  exists,  and  that  there  is  nothing 
hereafter;  consequently  he  is  repeatedly  subjected  to 
my  control.  The  soul  is  that  of  whose  real  nature 
many  persons  have  never  heard;  and  several  though 
they  have  heard,  have  not  comprehended.  A  man  who 
is  capable  of  giving  instruction  on  this  subject  is  rare : 
One  who  listens  to  it  attentively,  must  be  intelligent: 
and  that  one  who,  being  taught  by  a  wise  teacher,  un¬ 
derstands  it,  is  uncommon. 

If  a  man  of  inferior  abilities  describe  the  nature  of 
the  soul,  no  one  will  thoroughly  understand  it ;  for 
various  opinions  are  held  by  contending  parties.  When 
the  subject  is  explained  by  a  person  who  believes  the 
soul  to  emanate  from  God,  doubt,  in  regard  to  its 
eternity,  ceases ;  but  otherwise  it  is  inexplicable  and 
not  capable  of  demonstration. 

The  knowledge  respecting  the  soul  which  thou 
wilt  gain  by  me,  cannot  be  acquired  by  means  of 
reason  alone;  but  it  should  be  obtained  from  him 
who  is  versed  in  the  sacred  authorities.  Oh,  beloved 
pupil,  Nuchiketa !  may  we  have  enquirers  like  thee, 
who  art  full  of  resolution.  I  know  that  fruition,  ac¬ 
quirable  by  means  of  rites,  is  perishable;  for  nothing 
eternal  can  be  obtained  through  perishable  means. 
Notwithstanding  tny  conviction  of  the  destructible  nature 
of  fruition,  I  performed  the  worship  of  the  sacred  fire, 
whereby  I  became  possessed  of  this  sovereignty  of  long 
duration. 

Thou,  Oh  wise  Nuchiketa  !  hast  through  firmness 
refused,  though  offered  to  thee,  the  state  of  Bruhma; 
which  satisfies  every  desire,  and  which  is  the  support 
of  the  world— the  best  consequence  of  the  performance 
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of  rites  without  limit  or  fear — praiseworthy — full  of 
superhuman  power — extensive  and  stable. 

The  soul  is  that  which  is  difficult  to  be  compre¬ 
hended — most  obscure — veiled  by  the  ideas  acquired 
through  the  senses,  and  which  resides  in  faculties— 
does  not  depart  even  in  great  danger,  and  exists  un¬ 
changeable.  A  wise  man  knowing  the  resplendent 
soul,  through  a  mind  abstracted  from  worldly  objects, 
and  constantly  applied  to  it,  neither  rejoices  nor  does 
he  grieve. 

A  mortal  who,  having  heard  the  pure  doctrines 
relative  to  the  soul  and  retained  them  in  his  me. 
mory,  knowing  the  invisible  soul  to  be  distinct  from 
the  body ,  feels  rejoiced  at  his  acquisition.  I  think 
the  abode  of  the  knowledge  of  God  is  open  to 
thee. 

Nuchiketa  then  ashed,  « If  thou  knowest  any  Being 
**  who  exists  distinctly  from  rites,  their  consequences 
**  and  their  observers,  and  also  from  evil,  and  who 
**  is  different  from  effects  and  their  respective  causes^ 

“  and  is  above  past,  future,  and  present  time*  do 
“  thou  inform  me/* 

Yumu  replies :  “  I  will  explain  to  thee  briefly  that 
«  Being  whom  all  the  Veds  treat  of,  either  directly  or 
“  indirectly ,  to  whom  all  austerities  are  directed,  and 
(t  who  is  the  main  object  of  those  who  perform  the 
“  duties  of  an  ascetic,  He,  to  wit,  whom  the  word 
**  Ojvt  implies,  is  the  Supreme  Being.” 

That  Om  is  the  title  of  Bruhma  and  also  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Being,  through  means  of  which  man  may  gain 
what  he  wishes ;  ( that  is,  if  he  worship  Bruhmd  by  means 

Om,  he  shall  be  received  into  his  mansion ;  or  j f 
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through  it  he  elevate  his  mind  to  God,  he  shall  obtain  ab¬ 
sorption.) 

Om  is  the  best  of  all  means  calculated  to  direct  the 
mind  towards  God;  and  it  is  instrumental  either  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  knowledge  of  God  or  of  the  dignity  of 
Bruhma  :  man  therefore  having  recourse  to  this  word, 
shall  either  be  absorbed  in  God,  or  revered  like 
Bruhma. 

The  soul  is  not  liable  to  birth  nor  todeath :  it  is  mere 
understanding :  neither  does  it  take  its  origin  from  any 
other  or  from  itself:  hence  it  is  unborn,  eternal  without 
reduction  and  unchangeable;  therefore  the  soul  is  not 
injured  by  the  hurt  which  the  body  may  receive.  If 
any  one  ready  to  kill  another  imagine  that  he  can  des¬ 
troy  his  soul,  and  the  other  think  that  his  soul  shall 
suffer  destruction,  they  both  know  nothing;  for  neither 
does  it  kill  nor  is  it  killed  by  another. 

The  soul  is  the  smallest  of  the  small,  and  greatest 
of  the  great.  It  resides  in  the  hearts  of  all  living  crea¬ 
tures.  A  man  who  knows  it  and  its  pure  state,  through 
the  steadiness  of  the  external  and  internal  senses,  ac¬ 
quired  from  the  abandoning  of  worldly  desires,  over¬ 
comes  sorrow  and  perplexity. 

The  soul,  although  without  motion,  seems  to  go  to 
furthest  space ;  and  though  it  resides  in  the  body  at 
rest,  yet  seems  to  move  eveiy  where.  Who  can  per¬ 
ceive  besides  myself,  that  splendid  soul,  the  support  of 
the  sensations  of  happiness  and  pain? 

The  soul,  although  it  is  immaterial,  yet  resides 
closely  attached  to  perishable  material  objects :  know¬ 
ing  it  as  great  and  extensive,  a  wise  man  never  grieves 
for  it.  A  knowledge  of  the  soul  is  not  acquirable 
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from  the  study  of  the  Veds,  nor  through  retentive 
memory,  nor  yet  by  constant  hearing  of  spiritual  in¬ 
struction  :  but  he  who  seeks  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
it,  is  gifted  with  it;  the  soul  rendering  itself  conspicuous 
to  him. 

No  man  can  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  soul  without 
abstaining  from  evil  acts;  without  having  control  over 
the  senses  and  the  mind ;  nor  can  he  gain  it  with  a 
mind,  though  firm,  yet  filled  with  the  desire  of  frui¬ 
tion  ;  but  man  may  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  soul 
through  his  knowledge  of  God. 

No  ignorant  man  can,  in  a  perfect  manner,  know  the 
state  of  the  existence  of  that  God  whose  food  is  all 
things ,  even  the  Brahmun  and  the  Kshutri;  ( thht  is, 
who  destroys  every  object  bearing  jigure  and  appellationj  ; 
and  who  consumes  death  itself  even  as  butter. 

The  end  of  the  second  section  of  (he first  chapter . 


God  and  the  soul  entering  into  the  heart,  tite  excel¬ 
lent  divine  abode,  consume,  while  residing  in  the  body, 
the  necessary  consequences  of  its  actions ;  that  is ,  the 
latter  is  rewarded  or  punished  according  to  its  good  or 
evil  actions,  and  the  former  witnesses  all  those  events. 
Those  who  have  a  knowledge  of  God,  consider  the 
former  as  light  and  the  latter  as  shade :  the  observers  of 
external  rites  also,  as  well  as  those  who  have  collected 
fire  three  times  for  worship,  believe  the  same. 

We  can  know  and  collect f  re,  which  is  a  bridge  to  the 
observers  of  rites ;  and  can  know  the  eternal  and  fearless 
God,  who  is  the  conveyer  of  those  who  wish  to  cross  the 
ocean  of  ignorance.  Consider  the  soul  os  a  rider,  the 
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body  as  a  car,  the  intellect  its  driver,  the  mind  as  its 
rein:  the  external  senses  are  called  the  horses,  restrained 
by  the  mind;  external  objects  are  the  roads:  so  wise 
men  believe  the  soul  united  with  the  body,  the  senses 
and  the  mind,  to  be  the  partaker  of  the  consequences  <f 
good  or  evil  acts. 

If  that  intellect^  which  is  represented  as  the  driver,  be 
indiscreet,  and  the  rein  of  the  mind  loose,  all  the  senses 
under  the  authority  of  the  intellectual  power  become  un¬ 
manageable  ;  like  wicked  horses  under  the  control  of 
an  unfit  driver. 

If  the  intellect  be  discreet  and  the  rein  of  the  mind 
firm,  all  the  senses  prove  steady  and  manageable ;  like 
good  horses  under  an  excellent  driver. 

He,  who  has  not  a  prudent  intellect  and  steady  mind, 
and  who  consequently  lives  always  impure,  cannot  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  divine  glory,  but  descends  to  the  world. 

He  who  has  a  prudent  intellect  and  steady  mind, 
and  consequently  lives  always  pure,  attains  that  glory 
from  whence  he  never  will  descend. 

Man  who  has  intellect  as  his  prudent  driver,  and  a 
steady  mind  as  his  rein,  passing  over  the  paths  of  mor¬ 
tality,  arrives  at  the  high  glory  of  the  omnipresent  God. 

The  origin  of  the  senses  is  more  refined  than  the 
senses ;  the  essence  of  the  mind  is  yet  more  refined  than 
that  origin :  the  source  of  intellect  is  again  more  ex¬ 
alted  than  that  of  the  mind;  the  prime  sensitive  par¬ 
ticle  is  superior  to  the  source  of  intellect;  nature,  the 
apparent  cause  of  the  universe*  is  again  superior  to 
that  particle,  to  which  the  omnipresent  God  is  still  su¬ 
perior:  nothing  is  more  exalted  than  God:  he  is  there¬ 
fore  superior  to  all  existences^  and  is  the  Supreme  ob- 
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ject  of  all.  God  exists  obscurely  throughout  the  uni¬ 
verse,  consequently  is  not  perceived ;  but  he  is  known 
through  the  acute  intellect  constantly  directed  towards 
him  by  wise  men  of  penetrating  understandings.  A 
wise  man  shall  transfer  the  power  of  speech  and  that 
of  the  senses  to  the  mind,  and  the  mind  to  the  intel¬ 
lect,  and  the  intellect  to  the  purified  soul,  and  the  soul 
to  the  unchangeable  Supreme  Being. 

Rise  up  and  awake  from  the  sleep  of  ignorance;  and 
having  approached  able  teachers,  acquire  knowledge 
of  God)  the  origin  of  the  soul:  for  the  way  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  God  is  considered  by  wise  men  difficult  as  the 
passage  over  the  sharp  edge  of  a  razor.  The  Supreme 
Being  is  not  organised  with  the  faculties  of  hearing, 
feeling,  vision,  taste  or  smell.  He  is  unchangeable  and 
eternal;  without  beginning  or  end ;  and  is  beyond  that 
particle  which  is  the  origin  of  the  intellect  :  man  know¬ 
ing  him  thus,  is  relieved  from  the  grasp  of  death. 

A  wise  man  reading  to  Brahmuns ,  or  hearing/rom  a 
teacher ,  this  ancient  doctrine  imparted  to  Nuchiketa  by 
Yumu,  is  absorbed  into  God. 

He  who  reads  this  most  secret  doctrine  before  an 
assemblage  of  Brahmuns,  or  at  the  time  of  offering  ob¬ 
lations  to  his  forefathers,  enjoys  innumerable  good  con¬ 
sequences. 

The  end  of  the  third  BuUee. 


God  has  created  the  senses  to  be  directed  towards 
external  objects;  they  consequently  are  apt  to  perceive 
outward  things  only,  and  not  the  eternal  spirit.  But  a 
wise  man  being  desirous  of  eternal  life,  withdrawing  his 
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senses  from  their  natural  course,  apprehends  the  omni¬ 
present  Supreme  Being. 

The  ignorant  seek  external  and  desirable  objects 
only;  consequently  they  are  subjected  to  the  chain  of 
all-seizing  death.  Hence  the  wise,  knowing  that  God 
alone  is  immortal  and  eternal  in  this  perishable  world, 
do  not  cherish  a  wish  for  those  objects. 

To  him,  owing  to  whose  presence  alone  the  animate 
beings,  composed  of  insensible  particles ,  perceive  objects 
through  vision,  the  power  of  taste,  of  feeling,  and  of 
hearing,  and  also  the  pleasure  derivable  from  sexual 
intercourse,  nothing  can  be  unknown :  he  is  that  ex¬ 
istence  which  thou  desiredst  to  know. 

A  wise  man  after  having  known  that  the  soul,  owing 
to  whose  presence  living  creatures  perceive  objects, 
whether  they  dream  or  wake,  is  great  and  extensive* 
never  grieves. 

He  who  believes  that  the  soul,  which  enjoys  the  fruits 
of  good  or  evil  actions,  intimately  connected  with  the 
body,  originates  from  and  is  united  with  God,  the  Lord 
of  past  and  future  events,  will  not  conceal  its  nature : 
he  is  that  existence  which  thou  desiredst  to  know.  He 
who  knows  that  the  prime  sensitive  particle,  which  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  God  prior  to  the  creation  of  water  and  the 
other  elements,  having  entered  into  the  heart,  exists 
united  with  material  objects,  knows  the  Supreme  Being. 
He  is  that  existence  which  thou  desiredst  to  know. 

That  sensitive  particle  which  perceives  objects,  and 
includes  all  the  celestial  deities,  and  which  was  created 
with  all  the  elements,  exists,  entering  into  the  space  of 
the  heart,  and  there  resides.  It  is  that  existence  which 
thou  desiredst  to  know. 
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The  sacred  fire,  the  receiver  of  oblations,  after  the 
wood  has  been  kindled  below  and  above,  is  preserved 
by  its  observers  with  the  same  care  as  pregnant  women 
take  of  their  foetus :  it  is  praised  daily  by  prudent  ob¬ 
servers,  and  men  habituated  to  constant  devotion.  That 
atmosphere  from  whence  the  sun  ascends,  and  in  which 
he  goes  down,  on  which  all  the  world,  including /ire, 
speech,  and  other  things,  rests,  and  independently  of 
which  nothing  exists,  is  that  existence  which  thou  de- 
siredst  to  know.  Whatever  individual  intellect  there  is 
connected  with  the  body,  is  that  intellectual  principle* 
which  is  pure  and  immaterial  existence,  and  the  intel¬ 
lectual  overspreading  principle  is  the  individual  intel¬ 
lect  ;  but  he  who  thinks  here  that  they  are  differeht  in 
nature,  is  subject  to  repeated  transmigrations. 

Through  the  mind,  purified  by  spiritual  instructions, 
the  knowledge  that  the  soul  is  of  divine  origin,  and  by 
no  means  is  different  from  its  source,  shall  be  acquired, 
whereby  the  idea  of  duality  entirely  ceases.  He  who 
thinks  there  is  variety  of  intellectual  principle*  under¬ 
goes  transmigration. 

The  omnipresent  spirit,  extending  over  the  space  of 
the  heart,  which  is  the  size  of  a  finger,  resides  within 
the  body ;  and  persons  knowing  him  the  Lord  of  past 
and  future  events,  will  not  again  attempt  to  conceal  his 
nature:  He  is  that  existence  which  thou  desiredst  to 
know. 

The  omnipresent  spirit  which  extends  over  the  space 
of  the  heart,  the  size  of  a  finger,  is  the  most  pure  light. 
He  is  the  Lord  of  past  and  future  events;  He  alone 
pervades  the  universe  nowand  ever;  He  is  that  existence 
which  thou  desiredst  to  know.  In  the  same  way  as 
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water  falling  on  uneven  ground  disperses  throughout 
the  hollow  places,  and  is  lost,  so  a  man  who  thinks  that 
the  souls  of  different  bodies  are  distinct  in  nature  from 
each  other,  shall  be  placed  in  various  forms  by  trans¬ 
migration. 

As  water  falling  on  even  grounds  remains  un¬ 
changed,  so  the  soul  of  a  wise  man  of  steady  mind  is 
always  pure,  freed  from  the  idea  of  duality* 

End  of the  fourth  Bailee. 


The  body  is  a  dwelling  with  eleven  gates,  belonging 
to  the  unborn  and  unchangeable  spirit,  through  whose 
constant  contemplation  man  escapes  from  grief,  and 
acquiring  absorption,  is  exempted  from  transmigration. 
He  is  that  existence  which  thou  desiredst  to  know. 

That  spiritual  Being  acts  always  and  moves  in  hea¬ 
ven  ;  preserves  all  material  existence  as  depending  on 
him;  moves  in  space;  resides  in  fire;  walks  on  the 
earth ;  enters  like  a  guest  into  sacrificial  vessels;  dwells 
in  man,  in  gods,  in  sacrifices;  moves  throughout  the 
sky ;  seems  to  be  born  in  water,  as  fishes,  fyc. ;  pro¬ 
duced  on  earth,  as  vegetables. ,  on  the  tops  of  mountains, 
as  riversy  and  also  as  members  of  sacrifices :  yet  is  he 
truly  pure  and  great.  He  who  causes  breath  to  ascend 
above  the  heart  and  peditum  to  descend,  resides  in  the 
heart:  He  is  adorable;  and  to  him  all  the  senses  offer 
oblation  of  the  objects  which  they  perceive. 

When  the  soul,  which  is  connected  with  the  body, 
leaves  it,  nothing  then  remains  in  the  body  which  may 
preserve  the  system :  It  is  that  existence  which  thou 
desiredst  to  know. 
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Neither  by  the  help  of  breath,  nor  from  the  presence 
of  other  powers,  can  a  mortal  exist:  but  they  all  exist 
owing  to  that  other  existence  on  which  both  breath  and 
the  senses  rest. 

I  will  now  disclose  to  you  the  secret  doctrine  of  the 
eternal  God ;  and  also  how  man,  void  of  that  knowledge , 
O  Goutum  !  transmigrates  after  death. 

Some  of  those  who  are  ignorant  of  this  doctrine  enter 
after  death  the  womb  of  females  to  appear  in  the  ani¬ 
mal  shape,  while  others  assume  the  form  of  trees,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  conduct  and  knowledge  during  their 
lives. 

The  Being  who  continues  to  operate  even  at  that 
time  of  sleep,  when  all  the  senses  cease  to  act,  and  then 
creates  desirable  objects  of  various  descriptions,  is  pure 
and  the  greatest  of  all ;  and  he  alone  is  called  eternal, 
on  whom  all  the  world  rests,  and  independently  of 
whom  nothing  can  exist:  He  is  that  existence  which 
thou  desiredst  to  know.  As  fire,  although  one  in  es¬ 
sence,  on  becoming  visible  in  the  world,  appears  in 
various  forms  and  shapes,  according  to  its  different 
locations,  so  God,  the  soul  of  the  universe,  though  one, 
appears  in  various  modes,  according  as  he  connects 
himself  with  different  material  objects,  and,  like  space , 
extends  over  all* 

As  air,  although  one  in  essence,  in  becoming  opera¬ 
tive  in  the  body  appears  in  various  natures,  as  breath 
and  other  vital  airs,  so  God,  the  soul  of  the  universe* 
though  one,  appears  in  different  modes,  according  as 
he  connects  himself  with  various  material  objects,  and, 
like  space ,  extends  over  all. 

As  the  sun,  though  he  serves  as  the  eye  of  all  living 
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creatures,  yet  is  not  polluted  externally  or  internally  by 
being  connected  with  visible  vile  objects,  so  God,  the 
soul  of  the  universe*  although  one  and  omnipresent,  is 
not  affected  by  the  sensations  of  individual  pain,  for  he 
is  beyond  its  action. 

God  is  but  one;  and  he  has  the  whole  world  under 
his  control,  for  he  is  the  operating  soul  in  all  objects: 
He,  through  his  omniscience,  makes  his  sole  existence 
appear  in  the  form  of  the  universe.  To  those  wise 
men  who  acquire  a  knowledge  of  him  who  is  operative 
on  the  human  faculties,  is  eternal  beatitude  allotted, 
and  not  to  those  who  are  void  of  that  knowledge. 

God  is  eternal  amidst  the  perishable  universe;  and  is 
the  source  of  sensation  among  all  animate  existences; 
and  he  alone  assigns  to  so  many  objects  their  respective 
purposes:  To  those  wise  men  who  know  him  the  ruler 
of  the  intellectual  power,  everlasting  beatitude  is  allot¬ 
ted  ;  but  not  to  those  who  are  void  of  that  knowledge. 

How  can  I  acquire  that  most  gratifying  divine  know¬ 
ledge,  which,  though  beyond  comprehension,  wise  men , 
by  constant  application  of  mind,  alone  obtain,  as  if  it  were 
present?  Does  it  shine  conspicuously? — and  does  it 
appear  to  the  human  faculties? 

Neither  the  sun,  nor  the  moon,  nor  yet  the  stars  can 
throw  light  on  God:  Even  the  illuminating  lightning 
cannot  throw  light  upon  him ;  much  less  can  limited 
fire  give  him  light:  But  they  all  imitate  him,  and  all 
borrow  their  light  from  him— that  is,  nothing  can  influ¬ 
ence  God  and  render  him  perspicuous  .*  But  God  himself 
imparts  his  knowledge  to  the  heart  freed from  passion  and 
desire. 


End  of  the  fifth  Bailee. 
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The  world  is  a  fig-tree  of  long  duration,  whose  origin 
is  above,  and  the  branches  of  which,  as  different  species , 
are  below.  The  origin  alone  is  pure  and  supreme;  and 
he  alone  is  eternal  on  whom  all  the  world  rests,  and 
independently  of  whom  nothing  can  exist. — He  is  that 
existence  which  thou  desiredst  to  know. 

God  being  eternal  existence,  the  universe,  whatsoever 
it  is,  exists  and  proceeds  from  him.  He  is  the  great 
dread  of  all  heavenly  bodies,  as  if  he  were  prepared 
to  strike  them  with  thunderbolts;  so  that  none  of  them 
can  deviate  from  their  respective  courses  established  by  Mm. 
Those  who  know  him  as  the  eternal  power  acquire 
absorption. 

Through  his  fear  fire  supplies  us  with  heat;  and  the 
sun,  through  his  fear,  shines  regularly ;  and  also  Indru, 
and  air,  and  fifthly,  death,  are  through  his  fear  con¬ 
stantly  in  motion. 

If  man  can  acquire  a  knowledge  of  God  in  this 
world,  before  the  fall  of  his  body,  he  becomes  happy  for 
ever :  Otherwise  he  assumes  new  forms  in  different  man¬ 
sions.  A  knowledge  of  God  shines  on  the  purified  intel¬ 
lect  in  this  world,  as  clearly  as  an  object  is  seen  by 
reflection  in  a  polished  mirror:  In  the  region  of  the 
deified  Progenitors  of  mankind  it  is  viewed  as  obscurely 
as  objects  perceived  in  the  state  of  dreaming;  and  in 
the  mansion  of  Gundhurvus,  in  the  same  degree  as  the 
reflection  of  an  object  on  water;  but  in  the  mansion  of 
Bruhma  it  appears  as  distinctly  as  the  difference 
between  light  and  darkness. 

A  wise  man,  knowing  the  soul  to  be  distinct  from  the 
senses,  which  proceed  from  different  origins  and  also 
from  the  state  of  waking  and  of  sleep,  never  again 
grieves. 
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The  mind  is  more  refined  than  the  external  senses ; 
and  the  intellect  is  again  more  exalted  than  the  mind. 
The  prime  sensitive  particle  is  superior  to  the  intellect; 
— nature,  the  apparenc  cause  of  the  universe*  is  again 
superior  to  that  particle  unaffected  by  matter :  Superior 
to  nature  is  God ,  who  is  omnipresent  and  without 
material  effects :  by  acquisition  of  whose  knowledge  man 
becomes  extricated  from  ignorance  and  distress,  and  is 
absorbed  into  Him  after  death.  His  substance  does  not 
come  within  the  reach  of  vision ;  no  one  can  apprehend 
him  through  the  senses :  By  constant  direction  of  the 
intellect,  free  from  doubts,  he  perspicuously  appears; 
and  those  who  know  him  in  the  prescribed  manner, 
enjoy  eternal  life. 

That  part  of  life  wherein  the  power  of  the  five 
external  senses  and  the  mind  are  directed  towards  the 
Supreme  Spirit,  and  the  intellectual  power  ceases  its 
action,  is  said  to  be  most  sacred;  and  this  steady  control 
of  the  senses  and  mind  is  considered  to  be  Yog  (or 
withdrawing  the  senses  and  the  mind  from  worldly  objects): 
Man  should  be  vigilant  in  the  acquisition  of  that  state ; 
for  such  control  proceeds  from  constant  exercise,  and 
ceases  by  neglect. 

Neither  through  speech,  nor  through  intellectual 
power,  nor  yet  through  vision,  can  man  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  God ;  but,  save  him  who  believes  in  the 
existence  of  God  as  the  cause  of  the  universe,  no  one  can 
have  a  notion  of  that  Being.  A  man  should  acquire* 
first,  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  God,  the  origin  of  the 
universe;  and  next*  a  real  knowledge  of  him ;  to  wit, 
that  he  is  incomprehensible ;  for  the  means  which  lead 
men  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  his  existence,  graciously 
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conduct  them  to  the  belief  of  his  incomprehensibility. 
When  all  the  desires  settled  in  the  heart  leave  man, 
the  mortal  then  become  immortal,  and  acquire  absorp¬ 
tion  even  in  this  life.  When  the  deep  ignorance  which 
occasions  duality  is  entirely  destroyed,  the  mortal 
become  immortal :  This  is  the  only  doctrine  which  the 
Vedant  inculcates. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  one  tubes  connected 
with  the  heart,  one  of  which,  called  Soohhumna,  proceeds 
to  the  head :  The  soul  of  a  devotee  proceeding  through 
the  hundred  and  first,  is  carried  to  the  mansion  of  the 
immortal  Bruhma ;  and  those  of  others,  which  ascend 
by  other  tubes,  assume  different  bodies,  according  to  the 
evil  or  good  acts  which  they  perform. 

The  omnipresent  eternal  spirit  resides  always  within 
that  space  of  the  human  heart  which  is  as  large  as  .a 
finger :  Man  should,  by  firmness  of  mind,  separate  that 
spirit  from  the  body,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pitua  is 
removed  from  the  plant  Moonju  :  that  is,  the  spirit 
should  he  considered  totally  distinct  from  matter  and  the 
effects  of  matter — and  man  should  know  that  separated 
spirit  to  be  pure  and  eternal. 

Having  thus  acquired  this  divine  doctrine,  imparted 
by  the  God  of  death,  with  every  thing  belonging  to  it, 
Nuchiketa,  freed  from  the  consequences  of  good  or  evil 
acts,  and  from  mortality,  was  absorbed  into  God:  and 
whatever  person  also  can  acquire  that  knowledge,  shall 
obtain  absorption. 
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The.  most -learned  Vyasa  shows,  in  his  work  of  the 
V^di'mt,  that  all  the  texts  of  the  Ved,  with  one  consent, 
prove  but  the  Divinity  of  that  Being,  who  is  out  of 
the  reach  of  comprehension  and  beyond  all  description. 
For  the  use  of  the  public,  I  have  made  a  concise  trans¬ 
lation  of  that  celebrated  work  into  Bengalee,  and  the 
present  is  an  endeavour  to  translate*  the  principal 
Chapters  of  the  V£d,  in  conformity  to  the  Comments 
of  the  great  Shankar- Acharya.  The  translation  of  the 
Ishopanishad  belonging  to  the  Yajur,  the  second  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  V£das,  being  already  completed,  I  have 
put  it  into  the  press  ;t  and  the  others  will  succes¬ 
sively  be  printed,  as  soon  as  their  translation  is  com¬ 
pleted.  It  is  evident,  from  those  authorities,  that  the 
sole  regulator  of  the  Universe  is  but  one,  who  is  omni¬ 
present,  far  surpassing  our  powers  of  comprehension  j 
above  external  sense ;  and  whose  worship  is  the  chief 
duty  of  mankind  and  the  sole  cause  of  eternal  beatitude ; 
and  that  all  that  bear  figure  and  appellation  are  inven- 

*  I  must  confess  how  much  I  feel  indebted  to  Doctor  H.  H. 
Wilson,  in  my  translations  from  Sanskrit  into  English,  for  the  use 
of  Jiis  Sunskrit  and  English  Dictionary. 

t  Wherever  any  comment,  upon  which  the  sense  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  depends,  is  added  to  the  original,  it  will  be  found  written  in 
Italics. 
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tions.  Should  it  be  asked,  whether  the  assertions 
found  in  the  Puranas*  and  Tantras,  &c.  respecting  the 
worship  of  the  several  gods  and  goddesses,  are  false, 
or  whether  Puranas  and  Tantras  are  not  included  in 
the  Shastra,  the  answer  is  this: — The  Purana  and 
Tantra.f  &c.  are  of  course  to  be  considered  as  Shastra* 
for  theyrepeatedly  declare  God  to  be  one  and  above 
the  apprehension  of  external  and  internal  senses ;  they 
indeed  expressly  declare  the  divinity  of  many  gods 
and  goddesses,  and  the  modes  of  their  worship ;  but 
they  reconcile  those  contradictory  assertions  by  affirm¬ 
ing  frequently,  that  the  directions  to  worship  any 
figured  beings  are  only  applicable  to  those,  who  are  in¬ 
capable  of  elevating  their  minds  to  the  idea  of  an  in¬ 
visible  Supreme  Being,  in  order  that  such  persons^  by 
fixing  their  attention  on  those  invented  figures,  may  be 
able  to  restrain  themselves  from  vicious  temptations, 
and  that  those  that  are  competent  for  the  worship  of 
the  invisible  God,  should  disregard  the  worship  of 
Idols.  I  repeat  a  few  of  these  declarations  as  fol¬ 
lows.  The  authority  of  Jamadagni  is  thus  quoted  by 
the  great  Raghunandan :  “  For  the  benefit  of  those 
«  who  are  inclined  to  worship,  figures  are  invented  to 
«  serve  as  representations  of  God,  who  is  merely  un¬ 
it  derstanding,  and  has  no  second,  no  parts  nor  figure; 
<<  consequently,  to  these  representatives,  either  male  or 
«  female  forms  and  other  circumstances  are  fictitiously 
«  assigned.”  In  the  second  Chapter  of  the  first  part 
of  the  Vishnu  Purana  it  is  said ;  “  God  is  without 
“  figure,  epithet,  definition  or  description.  He  is 

*  Said  to  have  been  written  by  Vyas. 

t  Supposed  to  have  been  composed  by  Shiva. 
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without  defect,  not  liable  to  annihilation,  change, 
**  pain  or  birth;  we  can  only  say.  That  he,  who  is  the 
“  eternal  being,  is  God.” — “  The  vulgar  look  for  their 
“  gods  in  water ;  men  of  more  extended  knowledge 
“  in  celestial  bodies ;  the  ignorant  in  wood>  bricks, 
“  and  stones ;  but  learned  men  in  the  universal  soul.” 
— In  the  84th  Chapter  of  the  tenth  division  of  the  Sri 
Bhagavat,  Crishna  says  to  Vyas  and  others:  “It  is 
“  impossible  for  those  who  consider  pilgrimage  as 
“  devotion,  and  believe  that  the  divine  nature  exists 
“  in  the  image,  to  look  up  to,  communicate  with,  to 
“  petition  and  to  revere  true  believers  in  God.  He  who 
“  views  as  the  soul  this  body  formed  of  phlegm,  wind  and 
“  bile,  or  regards  only  wife,  children,  and  relations  as 
“  himself  (that  is,  he  who  neglects  to  contemplate  the 
“  nature  of  the  soul),  he  who  attributes  a  divine  nature 
“  to  earthern  images,  and  believes  in  the  holiness  of 
“  water,  yet  pays  not  such  respect  to  those  who  are 
“  endowed  with  a  knowledge  of  God,  is  as  an  ass  amongst 
“  cows.” 

In  the  9th  Chapter  of  the  Cularnava  it  is  written : 
“  A  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Being,  who  is  beyond 
“  the  power  of  expression  and  unchangeable,  being 
“acquired,  all  gods  and  goddesses,  and  their  texts 
“  which  represent  them,  shall  become  slaves.” — “  After 
“  a  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Being  has  been  attained, 
“  there  is  no  need  to  attend  to  ceremonies  prescribed 
“  by  Shastras — no  want  of  a  fan  should  be  felt,  when 
“  a  soft  southern  wind  is  found  to  refresh.” — The 
Mahanirvana  says,  “  Thus  corresponding  to  the  na- 
“  tures  of  different  powers  or  qualities,  numerous 
“  figures  have  been  invented  for  the  benefit  of  those 
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“  who  are  not  possessed  of  sufficient  understanding.” — 
From  the  foregoing  quotations  it  is  evident,  that  though 
the  Veds,  Puranas,  and  Tantras,  frequently  assert  the 
existence  of  the  plurality  of  gods  and  goddesses,  and 
prescribe  the  modes  of  their  worship  for  men  of  insuffi¬ 
cient  understanding,  yet  they  have  also  declared  in  a 
hundred  other  places,  that  these  passages  are  to  be 
taken  merely  in  a  figurative  sense. 

It  cannot  be  alleged  in  support  of  Idolatry,  that 
“  although  a  knowledge  of  God  is  certainly  above  all 
**  things,  still  as  it  is  impossible  to  acquire  that  know- 
u  ledge,  men  should  of  course  worship  figured  Gods 
for,  had  it  been  impossible  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  the  V&ds  and  Purans,  as  well  as  Tan¬ 
tras,  would  not  have  instructed  mankind  to  aim  at 
such  attainment;  as  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  direc¬ 
tions  to  acquire  what  is  obviously  unattainable  could 
be  given  by  the  Shastra,  or  even  by  a  man  of  common 
sense.  Should  the  Idolater  say,  “  that  the  acquisition 
“  of  a  knowledge  of  God,  although  it  is  not  impossible, 
**  is  most  difficult  of  comprehension,”  I  will  agree 
with  him  in  that  point ;  but  infer  from  it,  that  we  ought, 
therefore,  the  more  to  exert  ourselves  to  acquire  that 
knowledge ;  but  I  highly  lament  to  observe,  that  so  far 
from  endeavouring  to  make  such  an  acquisition,  the 
very  proposal  frequently  excites  his  anger  and  dis¬ 
pleasure. 

Neither  can  it  be  alleged  that  the  Veds,  Puranas, 
&c.  teach  both  the  adoration  of  the  Supreme  Being  and 
that  of  celestial  gods  and  goddesses,  but  that  the 
former  is  intended  for  Yatis,  or  those  that  are  bound 
by  their  profession  to  forsake  all  worldly  considerations. 
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and  the  latter  for  Laymen ;  for,  it  is  evident  from  the 
48th  Text  of  the  3d  Chapter  of  the  Vedant,  that  a 
householder  also  is  required  to  perform  the  worship  of 
the  Supreme  Being. 

Menu,  also,  the  chief  of  Hindoo  lawgivers,  after  hav¬ 
ing  prescribed  all  the  varieties  of  rites  and  ceremonies, 
in  Chapter  12th,  Text  92,  says,  “  Thus  must  the  chief 
“  of  the  twice-born,  though  he  neglect  the  ceremonial 
“  rites  mentioned  in  the  Shastras,  be  diligent  in  attain- 
“  ing  a  knowledge  of  God,  in  controlling  his  organs  of 
“  sense,  and  in  repeating  the  V6d.” 

Again  in  the  4th  Chapter,  in  describing  the  dudes  of 
Laymen,  the  same  author  says, (<  Some,  who  well  know 
“  the  ordinances  for  the  oblations,  do  not  perform  ex- 
“  ternally  the  five  great  sacraments,  but  conrinually 
“  make  offerings  in  their  own  organs  of  sensation  and 
“  intellect,’* 

“  Some  constantly  sacrifice  their  breath  in  their 
**  speech,  when  they  instruct  others  of  God  aloud,  and 
“  their  speech  in  their  breath,  when  they  meditate  in 
“  silence ,  perceiving  in  their  speech  and  breath  thus 
“  employed  the  imperishable  fruit  of  a  sacrificial  offer* 
« ing.” 

**  Other  Brahmins  incessandy  perform  those  sacri- 
“  fices  only,  seeing  with  the  eye  of  divine  learning,  that 
“  the  scriptural  knowledge  is  the  root  of  every  ceremo- 
“  nial  observance.” 

IN  THE  YAGNYAVALCA  IT  28  WRITTEN. 

“  Even  a  householder,  who  acquires  a  livelihood 

honestly,  has  faith  in  the  Supreme  Being,  shows  hos* 
“  pitality  to  his  guests,  performs  sacramental  rites  to 
“  his  forefathers,  and  is  in  the  practice  of  telling  truth, 
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“  shall  be  absorbed  into  the  supreme  essence.**  Should 
it  be  said,  “  It  still  remains  unaccountable,  that  not- 
“  withstanding  the  Veds  and  Purans  repeatedly  declare 
“  the  unity  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  direct  mankind 
**  to  adore  him  alone,  yet  the  generality  of  Hindoos 
“  have  a  contrary  faith,  and  continue  to  practise  idola- 
“  try,”  I  would  in  answer  request  attention  to  the  foun¬ 
dation  on  which  the  practical  part  of  the  Hindoo  re¬ 
ligion  is  built.  Many  learned  Brahmins  are  perfectly 
aware  of  the  absurdity  of  idolatry,  and  are  well  in¬ 
formed  of  the  nature  of  the  purer  mode  of  divine  wor¬ 
ship.  But  as  in  the  rites,  ceremonies,  and  festivals  of 
idolatry,  they  find  the  source  of  their  comforts  and 
fortune,  they  not  only  never  fail  to  protect  idol  wor¬ 
ship  from  all  attacks,  but  even  advance  and  encourage 
it  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  by  keeping  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  scriptures  concealed  from  the  rest  of  the 
people.  Their  followers  too,  confiding  in  these  leaders, 
feel  gratification  in  the  idea  of  the  Divine  Nature  re¬ 
siding  in  a  being  resembling  themselves  in  birth,  shapes 
and  propensities;  and  are  naturally  delighted  with  a 
mode  of  worship  agreeable  to  the  senses,  though  de¬ 
structive  of  moral  principles,  and  the  fruitful  parent 
of  prejudice  and  superstition. 

Some  Europeans,  indued  with  high  principles  of  libe¬ 
rality,  but  unacquainted  with  the  ritual  part  of  Hindoo 
idolatry,  are  disposed  to  palliate  it  by  an  interpretation 
which,  though  plausible,  is  by  no  means  well  founded. 
They  are  willing  to  imagine,  that  the  idols  which  the 
Hindoos  worship,  are  not  viewed  by  them  in  the  light 
of  gods  or  as  real  personifications  of  the  divine  attri¬ 
butes,  but  merely  as  instruments  for  raising  their  minds 
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to  the  contemplation  of  those  attributes,  which  are  re¬ 
spectively  represented  by  different  figures.  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  had  occasion  to  remark,  that  many  Hindoos 
also  who  are  conversant  with  the  English  language, 
finding  this  interpretation  a  more  plausible  apology  for 
idolatry  than  any  with  which  they  are  furnished  by 
their  own  guides,  do  not  fail  to  avail  themselves  of  it, 
though  in  repugnance  both  to  their  faith  and  to  their 
practice.  The  declarations  of  this  description  of  Hin¬ 
doos  naturally  tend  to  confirm  the  original  idea  of 
such  Europeans,  who  from  the  extreme  absurdity  of 
pure  unqualified  idolatry,  deduce  an  argument  against 
its  existence.  It  appears  to  them  impossible  for  men, 
even  in  the  very  last  degree  of  intellectual  darkness,  to 
be  so  far  misled  as  to  consider  a  mere  image  of  wood  or 
of  stone  as  a  human  being,  much  less  as  a  divine  exis¬ 
tence.  With  a  view,  therefore,  to  do  away  any  miscon¬ 
ception  of  this  nature  which  may  have  prevailed,  I  beg 
leave  to  submit  the  following  considerations. 

Hindoos  of  the  present  age,  with  a  very  few  excep¬ 
tions,  have  not  the  least  idea  that  it  is  to  the  attributes 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  figuratively  represented  by 
shapes  corresponding  to  the  nature  of  those  attributes, 
they  offer  adoration  and  worship  under  the  denomi¬ 
nation  of  gods  and  goddesses.  On  the  contrary,  the 
slightest  investigation  will  clearly  satisfy  every  inquirer, 
that  it  makes  a  material  part  of  their  system  to  hold  as 
articles  of  faith  all  those  particular  circumstances,  which 
are  essential  to  a  belief  in  the  independent  existence  of 
the  objects  of  their  idolatiy  as  deities  clothed  with 
divine  power. 

Locality  of  habitation  and  a  mode  of  existence  ana- 
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logous  to  their  own  views  of  earthly  things,  are  uni¬ 
formly  ascribed  to  each  particular  god.  Thus  the 
devotees  of  Siva,  misconceiving  the  real  spirit  of  the 
Scriptures,  not  only  place  an  implicit  credence  in  the 
separate  existence  of  Siva,  but  even  regard  him  as  an 
omnipotent  being,  the  greatest  of  all  the  divinities,  who, 
as  they  say,  inhabit  the  northern  mountain  of  Cailas ; 
and  that  he  is  accompanied  by  two  wives  aud  several 
children,  and  surrounded  with  numerous  attendants. 
Tn  like  manner  the  followers  of  Vishnu,  mistaking  the 
allegorical  representations  of  the  Sastras  for  relations 
of  real  facts,  believe  him  to  be  chief  over  all  other 
gods,  and  that  he  resides  with  his  wife  and  attendants 
on  the  summit  of  heaven.  Similar  opinions  are  also 
held  by  the  worshippers  of  Cali,  in  respect  to  that 
goddess.  And  in  fact,  the  same  observations  are  equally 
applicable  to  every  class  of  Hindoo  devotees  in  regard 
to  their  respective  gods  and  goddesses.  And  so  tena¬ 
cious  are  those  devotees  in  respect  to  the  honour  due 
to  their  chosen  divinities,  that  when  they  meet  in  such 
holy  places  as  Haridwar,  Pryag,  Siva-Canchi,  or  Vishnu- 
Canchi  in  the  Dekhin,  the  adjustment  of  the  point  of 
precedence  not  only  occasions  the  warmest  verbal 
altercations,  but  sometimes  even  blows  and  violence. 
Neither  do  they  regard  the  images  of  those  gods  merely 
in  the  light  of  instruments  for  elevating  the  mind  to 
the  conception  of  those  supposed  beings;  they  are  sim¬ 
ply  in  themselves  made  objects  of  worship.  For  what* 
ever  Hindoo  purchases  an  idol  in  the  market,  or  con¬ 
structs  one  with  his  own  hands,  or  has  one  made  up 
under  his  own  superintendence,  it  is  his  invariable 
practice  to  perform  certain  ceremonies,  called  Pr6n 
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Pratishtiha,  or  the  endowment  of  animation ;  by  which 
he  believes  that  its  nature  is  changed  from  that  of  the 
mere  materials  of  which  it  is  formed,  and  that  it  ac¬ 
quires  not  only  life  but  supernatural  powers.  Shortly 
afterwards,  if  the  idol  be  of  the  masculine  gender,  he 
marries  it  to  a  feminine  one,  with  no  less  pomp  and 
magnificence  than  he  celebrates  the  nuptials  of  his  own 
children.  The  mysterious  process  is  now  complete^ 
and  the  god  and  goddess  are  esteemed  the  arbiters  of 
his  destiny,  and  continually  receive  his  most  ardent 
adoration. 

At  the  same  time,  the  worshipper  of  images  ascribes 
to  them  at  once  the  opposite  natures  of  human  and 
of  super-human  beings.  In  attention  to  their  supposed 
wants  as  living  beings,  he  is  seen  feeding,  or  pretending 
to  feed  them  every  morning  and  evening ;  and  as  in 
the  hot  season  he  is  careful  to  fan  them,  so  in  the  cold 
he  is  equally  regardful  of  their  comfort,  covering  them 
by  day  with  warm  clothing,  and  placing  them  at  night 
in  a  snug  bed.  But  superstition  does  not  find  a  limit 
here :  the  acts  and  speeches  of  the  idols,  and  their  as¬ 
sumption  of  various  shapes  and  colours,  are  gravely 
related  by  the  Brahmins,  and  with  all  the  marks  of 
veneration  are  firmly  believed  by  their  deluded  fol¬ 
lowers.  Other  practices  they  have  with  regard  to  those 
idols  which  decency  forbids  me  to  explain.  In  thus 
endeavouring  to  remove  a  mistake,  into  which  I  have 
reason  to  believe  many  European  gentlemen  have  been 
led  by  a  benevolent  wish  to  find  an  excuse  for  the  errors 
of  my  countrymen,  it  is  a  considerable  gratification  to 
me  to  find  that  the  latter  have  begun  to  be  so  far  sen¬ 
sible  of  the  absurdity  of  their  real  belief  and  practices, 
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as  to  find  it  convenient  to  shelter  them  under  such  a 
cloak,  however  flimsy  and  borrowed.  The  adoption  of 
such  a  subterfuge  encourages  me  greatly  to  hope,  that 
they  will  in  time  abandon  what  they  are  sensible  cannot 
be  defended;  and  that,  forsaking  the  superstition  of 
idolatry,  they  will  embrace  the  rational  worship  of  the 
God  of  Nature,  as  enjoined  by  the  Veds,  and  confirmed 
by  the  dictates  of  common  sense. 

The  argument  which  is  frequently  alleged  in  sup* 
port  of  idolatry  is,  that  “  those  who  believe  God  to 
«  be  omnipresent,  as  declared  by  the  doctrines  of  the 
«  Vedant,  are  required  by  the  tenets  of  such  belief 
« to  look  upon  all  existing  creatures  as  God,  and  to 
«  shew  divine  respect  to  birds,  beasts,  men,  women,  ve- 
«  getables,  and  all  other  existences ;  and  as  practical 
“  conformity  to  such  doctrines  is  almost  impossible,  the 
«  worship  of  figured  gods  should  be  admitted.’*  This 
misrepresentation,  I  am  sorry  to  observe,  entirely 
serves  the  purpose  intended,  by  frightening  Hindoos 
in  general  from  attending  to  the  pure  worship  of  the 
Supreme  Regulator  of  the  universe.  But  I  am  confi¬ 
dent  that  the  least  reflection  on  the  subject  will  clear 
up  this  point  beyond  all  doubt;  for  the  Vedant  is  well 
known  as  a  work  which  inculcates  only  the  unity  of 
God ;  but  if  every  existing  creature  should  be  taken  for 
a  god  by  the  followers  of  the  Vedant,  the  doctrines  of 
that  work  must  be  admitted  to  be  much  more  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  that  idea  than  those  of  the  advocates  of  ido¬ 
latry,  as  the  latter  are  contented  with  the  recognition 
of  only  a  few  millions  of  gods  and  goddesses,  but  the 
Vedant  in  that  case  must  be  supposed  to  admit  the 
divinity  of  every  living  creature  in  nature.  The  fact 
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is,  that  the  Vedant,  by  declaring  that  “  God  is  every 
u  where,  and  every  thing  is  in  God,”  means  that  no¬ 
thing  is  absent  from  God,  and  nothing  bears  real  exis¬ 
tence  except  by  the  volition  of  God,  whose  existence  is 
the  sole  support  of  the  conceived  existence  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  which  is  acted  upon  by  him  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  human  body  is  by  a  soul.  But  God  is  at  the  same 
time  quite  different  from  what  we  see  or  feel. 

The  following  texts  of  the  V6d6nt  are  to  this  effect 
{11th  text  of  the  2d  section  of  the  3d  chapter  of  the 
Vedant) :  “  That  being,  which  is  distinct  from  matter, 
“  and  from  those  which  are  contained  in  matter,  is  not 
“  various,  because  he  is  declared  by  all  the  V£ds  to  be 
“  one  beyond  description and  again,  “  The  V6d  has 
“  declared  the  Supreme  Being  to  be  mere  understand- 
“  ing.”  Moreover,  if  we  look  at  the  conduct  of  the 
ancient  true  believers  in  God,  as  Janaca,  the  celebrated 
prince  of  Mithila,  Vasisht’ha,  Sanaca,  Vyasa,  Sancara- 
charyu,  and  others  whose  characters  as  believers  in  one 
God  are  well  known  to  the  public  by  their  doctrines 
and  works,  which  are  still  in  circulation,  we  shall  find 
that  these  teachers,  although  they  declared  their  faith 
in  the  omnipresent  God  according  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Vedant,  assigned  to  every  creature  the  particular 
character  and  respect  he  was  entitled  to.  It  is,  however, 
extremely  remarkable,  that  the  very  argument  which 
they  employ  to  shew  the  impossibility  of  practical  con¬ 
formity  to  faith  in  the  omnipresence  of  God,  may  be 
alleged  against  every  system  of  their  own  idolatry ;  for 
the  believers  in  the  godhead  of  Crishna,  and  the  de¬ 
votees  of  Cali,  as  well  as  the  followers  of  Siva,  believe 
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firmly  in  the  omnipresence  of  Crishna,*  Cali,f  and 
Siv%f  respectively.  The  authorities,  then,  for  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  those  gods,  in  declaring  their  omnipresence, 
would  according  to  their  own  argument,  enjoin  the 
worship  of  eveiy  creature  as  much  as  of  those  supposed 
divinities.  Omnipresence,  however,  is  an  attribute  much 
more  consonant  with  the  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being  than 
with  that  of  any  fictitious  figure  to  which  they  pay 
divine  honours !  Another  argument  is,  that  “  No  man 
“  can  have,  as  it  is  said  by  the  Sastra,  a  desire  of 
**  knowledge  respecting  the  Supreme  Being,  unless  his 
“  mind  be  purified;  and  as  idol  worship  purifies  men's 
“  minds,  it  should  be  therefore  attended  to."  I  admit 
the  truth  of  the  first  part  of  this  argument,  as  a  desire 
of  the  acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of  God  is  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  an  improved  mind ;  consequently  whenever 
we  see  a  person  possessed  of  that  desire,  we  should  at¬ 
tribute  it  to  some  degree  of  purification;  but  I  must 
affirm  with  the  V£d,  that  purity  of  mind  is  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  divine  worship,  and  not  of  any  superstitious 
practices. 

The  Vrihadaranyaca  says,  “Adore  God  alone." 
Again,  “  Nothing  excepting  the  Supreme  Being  should 
“  be  adored  by  wise  meD.” — “  God  alone  rules  the 
**  mind,  and  relieves  it  from  impurity." 

The  last  of  the  principal  arguments  which  are  al¬ 
leged  in  favour  of  idolatry  is,  that  it  is  established  bv 
custom.  “  Let  the  authors  of  the  V£ds,  Poorans,  and 

*  Vide  10th  chapter  of  the  G&A. 

t  Vide  23d  text  of  the  chap.  11th  of  the  Ddbf-mihitroya. 

4  Vide  Kudra  .nahatmya in  the  Dandharmm. 
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“  Tantras,”  it  is  said,  “  assert  what  they  may  in  favour 
“  of  devotion  to  the  Supreme  Being,  but  idol  worship 
**  has  been  practised  for  so  many  centuries  that  custom 
“  renders  it  proper  to  continue  that  worship.*’  It  is 
however  evident  to  every  one  possessed  of  common 
sense,  that  custom  or  fashion  is  quite  different  from 
divine  faith ;  the  latter  proceeding  from  spiritual  au¬ 
thorities  and  correct  reasoning,  and  the  former  being 
merely  the  fruit  of  vulgar  caprice. 

What  can  justify  a  man,  who  believes  in  the  inspi¬ 
ration  of  his  religious  books,  in  neglecting  the  direct 
authorities  of  the  same  works,  and  subjecting  himself 
entirely  to  custom  and  fashion,  which  are  liable  to  per¬ 
petual  changes  and  depend  upon  popular  whim  ?  But 
it  cannot  be  passed  unnoticed  that  those  who  practise 
idolatry  and  defend  it  under  the  shield  of  custom,  have 
been  violating  their  customs  almost  every  twenty  years, 
for  the  sake  of  a  little  convenience,  or  to  promote  their 
worldly  advantage:  a  few  instances  which  are  most 
commonly  and  publicly  practised,  I  beg  leave  to  state 
here. 

1st.  The  whole  community  in  Bengal,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  have,  since  the  middle  of  last  century,  for¬ 
saken  their  ancient  modes  of  the  performance  of  cere¬ 
monial  rites  of  religion,  and  followed  the  precepts  of 
the  late  Baghunandan,  and  consequently  differ  m  the 
most  essential  points  of  ceremonies  from  the  natives  of 
Behar,  Tirhoot,  and  Benares.  2d.  The  system  of  their 
subdivisions  in  each  cast,  with  the  modes  of  marriage 
and  intermarriage,  is  also  a  modern  introduction  alto¬ 
gether  contrary  to  their  law  and  ancient  customs.  3d. 
The  profession  of  instructing  European  gentlemen  in 
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the  Veds,  Simrit  and  Purans,  is  a  violation  of  their 
long  established  custom;  and,  4th.  The  supplying  their 
European  guests  with  wine  and  victuals  in  presence  of 
their  gods  and  goddesses  is  also  a  direct  breach  of 
custom  and  law.  I  may  conclude  this  subject  with  an 
appeal  to  the  good  sense  of  my  countrymen,  by  asking 
them,  “  whose  advice  appears  the  most  disinterested 
**  and  most  rational — that  of  those  who,  concealing 
“  your  scriptures  from  you,  continually  teach  you  thus,” 

*  Believe  whatever  we  may  say — don’t  examine  or  even 
‘  touch  your  scriptures,  neglect  entirely  your  reasoning 

*  faculties— do  not  only  consider  us,  whatever  may  be 

*  our  principles,  as  gods  on  earth,  but  humbly  adore 
‘  and  propitiate  us  by  sacrificing  to  us  the  greater  part 

*  (if  not  the  whole)  of  your  property “  or  that  of  the 
“  man  who  lays  your  scriptures  and  their  comments  as 
«  well  as  their  translations  before  you,  and  solicits  you 
“  to  examine  their  purport,  without  neglecting  the 
“  proper  and  moderate  use  of  reason ;  and  to  attend 
“  strictly  to  their  directions,  by  the  rational  perform- 
u  ance  of  your  duty  to  your  sole  Creator,  and  to  your 
“  fellow  creatures,  and  also  to  pay  true  respect  to  those 
“  who  think  and  act  righteously.”  I  hope  no  one  can 
be  so  prejudiced  as  to  be  unable  to  discern  which 
advice  is  most  calculated  to  lead  him  to  the  best  road 
to  both  temporal  and  eternal  happiness. 
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The  physical  powers  of  man  are  limited,  and  when 
viewed  comparatively,  sink  into  insignificance;  while 
in  the  same  ratio,  his  moral  faculties  rise  in  our  esti¬ 
mation,  as  embracing  a  wide  sphere  of  action,  and  pos¬ 
sessing  a  capability  of  almost  boundless  improvement. 
If  the  short  duration  of  human  life  be  contrasted  with 
the  great  age  of  the  universe,  and  the  limited  extent  of 
bodily  strength  with  the  many  objects  to  which  there  is 
a  necessity  of  applying  it,  we  must  necessarily  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  entertain  but  a  very  humble  opinion  of  our 
own  nature;  and  nothing  perhaps  is  so  well  calculated 
to  restore  our  self-complacency  as  the  contemplation 
of  our  more  extensive  moral  powers,  together  with  the 
highly  beneficial  objects  which  the  appropriate  exercise 
of  them  may  produce. 

On  the  other  hand,  sorrow  and  remorse  can  scarcely 
fail,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  the  portion  of  him  who  is 
conscious  of  having  neglected  opportunities  of  render¬ 
ing  benefit  to  his  fellow-creatures.  From  considera¬ 
tions  like  these  it  has  been  that  I  (although  born  a 
Brahmin,  and  instructed  m  my  youth  in  all  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  that  sect),  being  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
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lamentable  errors  of  my  countrymen,  have  been  stimu¬ 
lated  to  employ  every  means  in  my  power  to  improve 
their  minds,  and  lead  them  to  the  knowledge  of  a 
purer  system  of  morality.  Living  constantly  amongst 
Hindoos  of  different  sects  and  professions,  I  have  had 
ample  opportunity  of  observing  the  superstitious  pueri¬ 
lities  into  which  they  have  been  thrown  by  their  self- 
interested  guides,  who,  in  defiance  of  the  law  as  well  as 
of  common  sense,  have  succeeded  but  too  well  in  con¬ 
ducting  them  to  the  temple  of  idolatry ;  and  while  they 
hid  from  their  view  the  true  substance  of  morality, 
have  infused  into  their  simple  hearts  a  weak  attachment 
for  its  mere  shadow. 

For  the  chief  part  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
Hindooism,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  made  to  consist  in  the 
adoption  of  a  peculiar  mode  of  diet ;  the  least  aberra¬ 
tion  from  which  (even  though  the  conduct  of  the 
offender  may  in  other  respects  be  pure  and  blameless) 
is  not  only  visited  with  the  severest  censure,  but  ac¬ 
tually  punished  by  exclusion  from  the  society  of  his 
family  and  friends.  In  a  word,  he  is  doomed  to  un¬ 
dergo  what  is  commonly  called  loss  of  cast. 

On  the  contrary,  the  rigid  observance  of  this  grand 
article  of  Hindoo  faith  is  considered  in  so  high  a 
light  as  to  compensate  for  every  moral  defect. 
Even  the  most  atrocious  crimes  weigh  little  or  no¬ 
thing  in  the  balance  against  the  supposed  guilt  of  its 
violation. 

Murder,  theft,  or  perjury,  though  brought  home  to 
the  party  by  a  judicial  sentence,  so  far  from  inducing 
loss  of  cast,  is  visited  in  their  society  with  no  peculiar 
mark  of  infamy  or  disgrace. 
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A  trifling  present  to  the  Brahmin,  commonly  called 
Prayaschit ,  with  the  performance  of  a  few  idle  cere¬ 
monies,  are  held  as  a  sufficient  atonement  for  all  those 
crimes  j  and  the  delinquent  is  at  once  freed  from  all 
temporal  inconvenience,  as  well  as  all  dread  of  future 
retribution. 

My  reflections  upon  these  solemn  truths  have  been 
most  painful  for  many  years.  I  have  never  ceased  to 
contemplate  with  the  strongest  feelings  of  regret,  the 
obstinate  adherence  of  my  countrymen  to  their  fatal 
system  of  idolatry,  inducing,  for  the  sake  of  propitiating 
their  supposed  Deities,  the  violation  of  every  humane 
and  social  feeling.  And  this  in  various  instances ;  but 
more  especially  in  the  dreadful  acts  of  self-destrlicdon 
and  the  immolation  of  the  nearest  relations,  under  the 
delusion  of  conforming  to  sacred  religious  rites.  I 
have  never  ceased,  I  repeat,  to  contemplate  these  prac¬ 
tices  with  the  strongest  feelings  of  regret,  and  to  view 
in  them  the  moral  debasement  of  a  race  who,  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  are  capable  of  better  things;  whose 
susceptibility,  patience,  and  mildness  of  character,  ren¬ 
der  them  worthy  of  a  better  destiny.  Under  these  im¬ 
pressions,  therefore,  I  have  been  impelled  to  lay  before 
them  genuine  translations  of  parts  of  their  scripture, 
which  inculcates  not  only  the  enlightened  worship  of 
one  God,  but  the  purest  principles  of  morality,  ac¬ 
companied  with  such  notices  as  I  deemed  requisite  to 
oppose  the  arguments  employed  by  the  Brahmins  in 
defence  of  their  beloved  system.  Most  earnestly  do  I 
pray  that  the  whole  may,  sooner  or  later,  prove  efficient 
in  producing  on  the  minds,  of  Hindoos  in  general,  a 
conviction  of  the  rationality  of  believing  in  and  ador- 
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ing  the  Supreme  Being  only ;  together  with  a  complete 
perception  and  practice  of  that  grand  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  moral  principle — Do  unto  others  as  ye  would,  he 
done  by. 


UPANISHAD 


or 

THE  V&DA. 


1st.  All  the  material  extension  in  this  world,  what¬ 
soever  it  may  be,  should  be  considered  as  clothed  with 
the  existence  of  the  Supreme  regulating  spirit:  by  thus 
abstracting  thy  mind  from  worldly  thoughts ,  preserve 
thyself/rowi  self-sufficiency ,  and  entertain  not  a  covetous 
regard  for  property  belonging  to  any  individual. 

2d.  Let  man  desire  to  live  a  whole  century,  prac¬ 
tising,  in  this  world,  during  that  time,  religious  rites; 
because  for  such  a  selfish  mind  as  thine,  besides  the 
observance  of  these  rites,  there  is  no  other  mode  the 
practice  of  which  would  not  subject  thee  to  evils. 

3d.  Those  that  neglect  the  contemplation  of 
the  Supreme  Spirit,  either  by  devoting  themselves  solely 
to  the  -performance  of  the  ceremonies  of  religion ,  or  by 
living  destitute  of  religious  ideas ,  shall,  after  death,  as¬ 
sume  the  state  of  demons,  stick  as  that  of  the  celestial 
gods,  and  of  other  created  beings ,  which  are  sur¬ 
rounded  WITH  THE  DARKNESS  OF  IGNORANCE. 

4th.  The  Supreme  Spirit  is  one  and  unchangeable : 
he  proceeds  more  rapidly  than  the  comprehending 
power  of  the  mind :  Him  no  external  sense  can  appre¬ 
hend,  for  a  knowledge  of  him  outruns  even  the  internal 
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sense :  He,  though  free  from  motion,  seems  to  advance, 
leaving  behind  human  intellect,  which  strives  to  attain 
a  knowledge  respecting  him:  He  being  the  eternal 
ruler,  the  atmosphere  regulates  under  him  the  whole 
system  of  the  world. 

5th.  He,  the  Supreme  Being,  seems  to  move  every 
where,  although  he  in  reality  has  no  motion ;  he  seems 
to  be  distant  from  those  who  have  no  wish  to  attain  a 
knowledge  respecting  him i,  and  he  seems  to  be  near  to 
those  who  feel  a  wish  to  know  him :  but,  in  fact,  He  per¬ 
vades  the  internal  and  external  parts  of  this  whole 
universe. 

6th.  He,  who  perceives  the  whole  universe  in  the 
Supreme  Being  (that  is,  he  who  perceives  that  the  mate¬ 
rial  existence  is  merely  dependent  upon  the  existence  of  the 
Supreme  Spirit) ;  and  who  also  perceives  the  Supreme 
Being  in  the  whole  universe  (that  is,  he  who  perceives  that 
the  Supreme  Spirit  extends  over  all  material  extension ) ; 
does  not  feel  contempt  towards  any  creature  whatsoever 

7th.  When  a  person  possessed  of  true  knowledge 
conceives  that  God  extends  over  the  whole  universe 
(that  is,  that  God  furnishes  every  particle  of  the  universe 
with  the  light  of  his  existence ),  how  can  he,  as  an  observer 
of  the  real  unity  of  the  pervading  Supreme  existence, 
be  affected  with  infatuation  or  grievance  ? 

8th.  He  overspreads  all  creatures :  is  merely  spirit, 
without  the  form  either  of  any  minute  body,  or  of  an 
extended  one,  which  is  liable  to  impression  or  organi¬ 
zation:  He  is  pure,  perfect,  omniscient,  the  ruler  of 
the  intellect,  omnipresent,  and  the  self-existent :  He  has 
from  eternity  been  assigning  to  all  creatures  their  re¬ 
spective  purposes. 
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9th.  Those  observers  of  religious  rites  that  perform 
only  the  worship  of  the  sacred  fire,  and  oblations  to 
sages,  to  ancestors,  to  men,  and  to  other  creatures, 
without  regarding  the  worship  of  celestial  gods,  shall 
enter  into  the  dark  regions :  and  those  practisers  of  re¬ 
ligious  ceremonies  who  habitually  worship  the  celestial 
gods  only,  disregarding  the  worship  of  the  sacred  fire, 
and  oblations  to  sages,  to  ancestors,  to  men,  and  to 
other  creatures,  shall  enter  into  a  region  still  darker 
than  the  former. 

10th.  It  is  said  that  adoration  of  the  celestial  gods 
produces  one  consequence ;  and  that  the  performance 
of  the  worship  of  sacred  fire,  and  oblations  to  sages,  to 
ancestors,  to  men,  and  to  other  creatures,  produce 
another:  thus  have  we  heard  from  learned  men  who 
have  distinctly  explained  the  subject  to  us. 

11th.  Of  those  observers  of  ceremonies  whosoever, 
knowing  that  adoration  of  celestial  gods,  as  well  as  the 
worship  of  the  sacred  fire,  and  oblation  to  sages,  to 
ancestors,  to  men,  and  to  other  creatures,  should  be 
observed  alike  by  the  same  individual,  performs  them 
both,  will,  by  means  of  the  latter,  surmount  the  ob¬ 
stacles  presented  by  natural  temptations,  and  will  attain 
the  state  of  the  celestial  gods  through  the  practice  of 
the  former. 

12th.  Those  observers  of  religious  rites  who  worship 
Prakriti*  alone,  shall  enter  into  the  dark  region:  and 
those  practisers  of  religious  ceremonies  that  are  devoted 
♦o  worship  solely  the  prior  operating  sensitive  particle^ 

•  Prakriti  (or  nature)  who,  though  insensible,  influenced  by  the 
Supreme  Spirit,  operates  throughout  the  universe. 
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allegorically  called  Brahm£,  shall  enter  into  a  region 
much  more  dark  than  the  former. 

13th.  It  is  said  that  one  consequence  may  be  attained 
by  the  worship  of  Brahma,  and  another  by  the  ado* 
ration  of  Prakriti.  Thus  have  we  heard  from  learned 
men,  who  have  distinctly  explained  the  subject  to  us. 

14th.  Of  those  observers  of  ceremonies,  whatever 
person,  knowing  that  the  adoration  of  Prakriti  and 
that  of  Brahma  should  be  together  observed  by  the 
same  individual,  performs  them  both,  will  by  means  of 
the  latter  overcome  indigence,  and  will  attain  the  state 
of  Prakriti,  through  the  practice  of  the  former. 

15.  “  Thou  hast,  O  sun,”  (says  to  the  sun  a  person 
agitated  on  the  approach  of  death,  who  during  his  life 
attended  to  the  performance  of  religious  rites ,  neglecting 
the  attainment  of  a  knowledge  of  God,)  “  thou  hast,  O 
“  Sun,  concealed  by  thy  illuminating  body  the  way  to 
“  the  true  Being,  who  rules  in  thee.  Take  off  that 
“  veil  for  the  guidance  of  me  thy  true  devotee.” 

16th.  “  O  thou”  (continues  he),  **  who  nourishest 
**  the  world,  movest  singly,  and  who  dost  regulate  the 
“  whole  mundane  system — O  sun,  son  of  Cushyup,  dis- 
"  perse  thy  rays  for  my  passage,  and  withdraw  thy 
“  violent  light,  so  that  I  may  by  thy  grace  behold  thy 
“  most  prosperous  aspect.” — “  Why  should I”  (says  he, 
again  retracting  himself  on  refecting  upon  the  true  di- 
“  vine  nature),  why  should  I  entreat  the  sun,  osiam  what 
“  he  is,”  that  is,  “  the  Being  who  rules  in  the  sun  rules 
“  also  in  me.” 

17th.  “  Let  my  breath,”  resumes  he,  “  be  absorbed 
**  after  death  into  the  wide  atmosphere;  and  let  this 
<(  my  body  be  burnt  to  ashes.  O  my  intellect,  think 
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“  now  on  what  may  be  beneficial  to  me.  O  fire,  remem- 
“  ber  what  religious  rites  I  have  hitherto  performed.” 

18th.  “  O  illuminating  fire,”  continues  he,  “observ- 
“  ing  all  our  religious  practices,  carry  us  by  the  right 
“  path  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  consequence  of  our 
“  deeds,  and  put  an  end  to  our  sinsj  we  being  now 
“  unable  to  perform  thy  various  rites,  offer  to  thee  our 
**  last  salutation.”* 

*  This  example  from  the  Wds,  of  the  unhappy  agitation  and 
wavering  of  an  idolater  on  the  approach  of  death,  ought  to  make 
men  reflect  seriously  on  the  miserable  consequence  of  fixing 
their  mind  on  any  other  object  of  adoration  but  the  one  Supreme 
Being. 
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THE  GAYUTREE, 

THE  MOST  SACRED  TEXT  OP  THE  VEDS. 


Thus  says  the  illustrious  Munoo :  “  The  three  great 
“  immutable  words  (Bhooh,  Bhoovuh,  Swuh,  or  earth, 
u  space,  heaven),  preceded  by  the  letter  Om;*  and 

•  Om,  when  considered  as  one  letter  uttered  by  the  help  of  one 
articulation,  is  the  symbol  of  the  Supreme  Spirit.  It  is  derived 
from  the  radical  vij  CJ  to  presen  e,  with  the  affix  *1*^,  “  One 
“  letter  (Om)  is  the  emblem  of  the  Most  High.” — Munoo,  II.  83. 
M  This  one  letter,  Om,  is  the  emblem  of  the  Supreme  Being.” — 
j Bhuguvudgeeta,  It  is  true  that  this  emblem  conveys  two  sounds, 
that  of  o  and  of  m,  nevertheless  it  is  held  to  be  one  letter  in  the 
above  sense ;  and  we  meet  with  instances  even  in  the  ancient  and 
modern  languages  of  Europe  that  can  justify  such  privileges ;  such 
as  s  and  %  reckoned  single  letters  in  Greek,  and  Q,  W,  X,  in 
English  and  others.  But  when  considered  as  a  triliteral  word 
consisting  of  Om  implies  the  three  Veds,  the  three 

states  of  human  nature,  the  three  divisions  of  the  universe, 
and  the  three  deities,  Brahma,  Vishnu  and  Shivo,  agents 
in  the  creation,  preservation,  and  destruction  of  this  world; 
or,  properly  speaking,  the  three  principal  attributes  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Being  personified  as  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Shivo,  In  this 
sense  it  implies,  in  fact,  the  universe  controlled  by  the  Supreme 
Spirit 
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« also  the  Gayutree,  consisting  of  three  measured 
«  lines,  must  be  considered  as  the  entrance  to  divine 
«  bliss.”* 

«  Whoever  shall  repeat  them  day  by  day,  for  three 
«  years,  without  negligence,  shall  approach  the  most 
“  High  God,  become  free  as  air,  and  acquire  after  death 
“  an  ethereal  essence.” 

«  From  the  three  Veds  the  most  exalted  Bruhma 
«  successively  milked  out  the  three  lines  of  this  sacred 
«  text,  beginning  with  the  word  Tut  and  entitled  Savi- 
“  tree  or  Gayutree.” 

Yogee  Yajnuvulkyu  also  declares,  “  By  means  of 
«  Om ;  Bhooli,  Bhoovuh,  and  Swuh ;  and  the  Gayu- 
«  tree,  collectively  or  each  of  the  three  singly,  the  most 
«  High  God,  the  source  of  intellect,  should  be  wor- 
«*  shipped.” 

« So  Bruhma  himself  formerly  defined  Bhooh, 

In  all  the  Hindoo  treatises  of  philosophy  (the  Pooran9  or 
didactic  parables  excepted),  the  methodical  collection  or  expansion 
of  matter  is  understood  by  the  term  creation,  the  gradual  or  sudden, 
perversion  of  order  is  intended  by  destruction,  and  the  power 
which  wards  off  the  latter  from  the  former  is  meant  by  preser* 
ration. 

The  reason  the  authors  offer  for  this  interpretation  is,  that  they, 
in  common  ith  others,  are  able  to  acquire  a  notion  of  a  Super* 
intending  Power,  though  unfelt  and  invisible,  solely  through  their 
observation  of  material  phenomena;  aud  that  should  they  reject 
this  medium  of  conviction,  and  force  upon  themselves  a  belief  of 
the  production  of  matter  from  nothing,  and  of  its  liability  to  entire 
annihilation,  then  nothing  would  remain  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
reasoning  to  justify  their  maintaining  any  longer  a  notion  of  that 
unknown  Supreme  Superintending  Power. 

•  The  last  clause  admits  of  another  interpretation,  vis.  u  must 
“  be  considered  as  the  mouth,  or  principal  part  of  the  Veds." 
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“  Bhoovuh,  Swuh,  (Earth,  Space,  Heaven)  as  the 
“  body  of  the  Supreme  Intelligence ;  hence  these  three 
“  words  are  called  the  Defined.” 

[Those  that  maintain  the  doctrine  of  the  universe 
being  the  body  of  the  Supreme  Spirit,  found  their 
opinion  upon  the  following  considerations : 

1st.  That  there  are  innumerable  millions  of  bodies, 
properly  speaking  worlds,  in  the  infinity  of  space. 

2dly.  That  they  move,  mutually  preserving  their 
regular  intervals  between  each  other,  and  that  they 
maintain  each  other  by  producing  effects  primary  or 
secondary,  as  the  members  of  the  body  support  each 
other. 

3dly.  That  those  bodies,  when  viewed  collectively, 
are  considered  one;  in  the  same  way  as  the  members 
of  an  animal  body  or  of  a  machine,  taken  together, 
constitute  one  whole. 

4thly.  Any  material  body  whose  members  move 
methodically,  and  afford  support  to  each  other  in  a 
manner  sufficient  for  their  preservation,  must  be  ac¬ 
tuated  either  by  an  internal  guiding  power  named  the 
soul,  or  by  an  external  one  as  impulse. 

5tlily.  It  is  maintained  that  body  is  as  infinite  as 
space,  because  body  is  found  to  exist  in  space  as  far  as 
our  perceptions,  with  the  naked  eye  or  by  the  aid  of 
instruments,  enable  us  to  penetrate. 

6thly.  If  body  be  infinite  as  space,  the  power  that 
guides  its  members  must  be  internal,  and  therefore 
styled  the  Soul,  and  not  external,  since  there  can  be  no 
existence,  even  in  thought,  without  the  idea  of  location. 

Hence  this  sect  suppose  that  the  Supreme  all-per¬ 
vading  power  is  the  soul  of  the  universe,  both  existing 
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from  eternity  to  eternity;  and  that  the  former  has 
somewhat  the  same  influence  over  the  universe  as  the 
individual  soul  has  over  the  individual  body. 

They  argue  further,  that  in  proportion  as  the  inter¬ 
nally  impelled  body  is  excellent  in  its  construction,  the 
directing  soul  must  be  considered  excellent.  There¬ 
fore,  inasmuch  as  the  universe  is  infinite  in  extent,  and 
is  arranged  with  infinite  skill,  the  soul  by  which  it  is 
animated  must  be  infinite  in  every  perfection.] 

He  (Yajnuvulkyu)  again  expounds  the  meaning  of 
the  Gay u tree  in  three  passages: 

“  We,  say  the  adorers  of  the  Most  High,  meditate 
“  on  the  Supreme  and  omnipresent  internal  spirit  of 
this  splendid  Sun.  We  meditate  on  the  same 
“  Supreme  spirit,  earnestly  sought  for  by  such  as  dread 
**  further  mortal  birth ;  who,  residing  in  every  body  as 
“  the  all-pervading  soul  and  controller  of  the  mind, 
“  constantly  directs  our  intellect  and  intellectual  ope- 
“  rations  towards  the  acquisition  of  virtue,  wealth,  phy- 
“  sical  enjoyment,  and  final  beatitude.” 

So,  at  the  end  of  the  Gayutree,  the  utterance  of 
the  letter  Om  is  commanded  by  the  sacred  passage 
cited  by  Goonu-Vishnoo :  “  A  Brahmun  shall  in 
“  every  instance  pronounce  Om,  at  the  beginning  and 
“  at  the  end ;  for  unless  the  letter  Om  precede,  the 
“  desirable  consequence  will  fail ;  and  unless  it  follow,  it 
“  will  not  be  long  retained.” 

That  the  letter  Om,  which  is  pronounced  at  the 
beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  Gayutree,  expressly  sig¬ 
nifies  the  Most  High,  is  testified  by  the  Ved :  viz. 
4t  Thus  through  the  help  of  Om,  you  contemplate  the 
Supreme  Spirit.”  ( Moonduk  Oopunishud.) 
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Munoo  also  calls  to  mind  the  purport  of  the  same 
passage :  “  All  rites  ordained  in  the  Ved,  such  as  ob- 
“  lation  to  fire  and  solemn  offerings,  pass  away ;  but 
“  the  letter  Om  is  considered  that  which  passes  not 
“  away;  since  it  is  a  symbol  of  the  most  High  the  Lord 
“  of  created  beings,” 

“  By  the  sole  repetition  of  Om  and  the  Gayntree, 
“  a  Brahmun  may  indubitably  attain  beatitude.  Let 
“  him  perform  or  not  perform  any  other  religious  rites, 
u  he  being  a  friend  to  all  creatures  is  styled  a  knower  of 
«  God.” 

So  Yogee  Yajnuvulkyu  says :  “  God  is  declared  to 
**  be  the  object  signified,  and  Om  to  be  the  term  sig- 
“  nifying :  By  means  of  a  knowledge  even  of  the  letter 
“  Om,  the  symbol,  God  becomes  propitious.” 

In  the  Bhuguvudgeeta :  “Om*  (the  cause),  Tutt 
“  (that),  Sutf  (existing),  these  are  considered  three 
“  kinds  of  description  of  the  supreme  Being.” 

•  “  Om”  implies  the  Being  on  whom  all  objects,  either  visible  or 
invisible,  depend  in  their  formation,  continuance,  and  change. 

t  “  Tut”  implies  the  being  that  can  be  described  only  by  the  de¬ 
monstrative  pronoun  “  that,”  and  not  by  any  particular  defination. 

J  “  Sut”  implies  what  “truly  exists”  in  one  condition  inde¬ 
pendent  of  others.  These  three  terms  collectively  imply,  that  the 
object  contemplated  through  “  Om”  can  be  described  only  as 
“  that”  which  “  is  existing.” 

The  first  term  “  Om”  bears  a  striking  similarity,  both  in 
sound  and  application,  to  the  participle  “  *>”  of  the  verb  “ufu”  to 
be,  in  Greek ;  and  it  is  therefore  not  very  improbable  that  one 
might  have  had  its  origin  from  the  other.  As  to  the  similarity  in 
sound,  it  is  too  obvious  to  require  illustration ;  and  a  reference  to 
the  Septuagint  will  shew  that  m  like  “  Om”  is  applied  to  Jehova 
the  ever  existing  God.  Exodus,  iii.  14.  “  E y*  u/u  *  n».”  “Jo* 

fU  T(tf  iftmf." 
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In  the  concluding  part  of  the  commentary  on  the 
Gayutree  by  the  ancient  Bhuttu  Goonu-Vishnoo,  the 
meaning  of  the  passage  is  briefly  given  by  the  same 
author. 

“  He,  the  spirit  who  is  thus  described,  guides  us. 
“  He,  as  the  soul  of  the  three  mansions  (viz.  earth, 
“  space,  and  heaven),  of  water,  light,  moisture,  and 
“  the  individual  soul,  of  all  moving  and  fixed  objects, 
“  and  of  Bruhma,  Vishnoo,  Shivu,  the  Sun,  and  other 
“gods  of  various  descriptions,  the  Most  High  God, 
“  illuminating,  like  a  brilliant  lamp,  the  seven  man- 
“  sions,  having  carried  my  individual  soul,  as  spirit,  to 
“  the  seventh  heaven,  the  mansion  of  the  worshippers 
“  of  God  called  the  True  mansion,  the  residence  of 
“  Bruhma,  absorbs  it  (my  soul),  through  his  divine 
“  spirit,  into  his  own  divine  essence.  The  worshipper, 
“  thus  contemplating,  shall  repeat  the  Gayutree.” 

Thus  it  is  said  by  Rughoonundun  Bhuttacharyu,  a 
modern  expounder  of  law  in  the  country  of  Gourr, 
when  interpreting  the  passage  beginning  with  “  Pru- 
nuvu  Vyahritibhyam — “  By  means  of  pronouncing 
“  Om  and  Bhooli,  Bhoovuh,  Swuh,  and  the  Gayutree, 
“  all  signifying  the  Most  High,  and  reflecting  on  their 
“  meaning,  the  worship  of  God  shall  be  performed,  and 
“  his  grace  enjoyed.” 

And  also  in  the  Muha  Nirvan  Tuntru :  “  In  like 
“  manner,  among  all  texts  the  Gayutree  is  declared  to 
“  be  the  most  excellent:  the  worshipper  shall  repeat  it 
“  when  inwardly  pure,  reflecting  on  the  meaning  of  it. 
“  If  the  Gayutree  be  repeated  with  Om  and  the  Vyah- 
“  riti  (viz.  Bhooh,  Bhoovuh,  Swuh),  it  excels  all  other 
“  theistical  knowledge,  in  producing  immediate  bliss. 
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“  Whosoever  repeats  it  in  the  morning  or  evening  or 
**  during  the  night,  while  meditating  on  the  Supreme 
“  Being,  being  freed  from  all  past  sins,  shall  not  be 
«  inclined  to  act  unrighteously.  The  worshipper  shall 
**  first  pronounce  Om,  then  the  three  Vyahritis,  and 
“  afterwards  the  Gayutree  of  three  lines,  and  shall 
**  finish  it  with  the  term  Om.  We  meditate  on  him 
«  from  whom  proceed  the  continuance,  perishing,  and 
«  production  of  all  things}  who  spreads  over  the  three 
“  mansions ;  that  eternal  Spirit,  who  inwardly  rules  the 
“  sun  and  all  living  creatures ;  most  desirable  and  all— 
«  pervading ;  and  who,  residing  in  intellect,  directs  the 
“  operations  of  the  intellectual  power  of  all  of  us  mate- 
“  rial  beings.  The  worshipper,  by  repeating  every  day 
«« these  three  texts  expressing  the  above  meaning, 
«  attains  all  desirable  objects,  without  any  other  reli- 
“  gious  observance  or  austerity.  *  One  only  without  a 
«  « second’  is  the  doctrine  maintained  by  all  the  Oopuni- 
“  shuds:  that  imperishable  and  incomprehensible  Being 
«  is  understood  by  these  three  texts.  Whoever  repeats 
«  them  once,  or  ten,  or  a  hundred  times,  either  alone  or 
«  with  many  others,  attains  bliss  in  a  proportionate 
“  degree.  After  he  has  completed  the  repetition,  he 
“  shall  again  meditate  on  Him  who  is  one  only  without 
«  a  second,  and  all-pervading:  thereby  all  religious 
«  observances,  though  not  performed,  shall  have  been 
«  virtually  performed.  Any  one,  whether  a  house- 
«  holder  or  not,  whether  a  Brahmun  or  not,  all  have 
«  equal  right  to  the  use  of  these  texts  as  found  in  the 
“  Tuntru.” 

Here  Om,  in  the  first  instance,  signifies  that  Supreme 
Being  who  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  continuance*  perish* 
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ing,  and  production  of  all  worlds.  “  He  from  whom 
“  these  creatures  are  produced,  by  whom  those  that  are 
“  produced  exist,  and  to  whom  after  death  they  return, 
“  is  the  Supreme  Being,  whom  thou  dost  seek  to  know.** 
— The  text  of  the  Ved  quoted  by  the  revered  Shunkur 
Acharyu  in  the  Commentary  on  the  first  text  of  the 
Vedant  Durshun. 

The  doubt  whether  or  not  that  cause  signified  by 
“  Om  ”  exists  separately  from  these  effects,  having 
arisen,  the  second  text,  Bhoor  Bhoovuh  Swuh,  is  next 
read,  explaining  that  God,  the  sole  cause,  eternally 
exists  pervading  the  universe,  “  Glorious,  invisible, 
“  perfect,  unbegotten,  pervading  all,  internally  and 
“  externally  is  He  the  Supreme  spirit  .” — Moonduk  Oopu- 
ntshud. 

It  being  still  doubted  whether  or  not  living  creatures 
large  and  small  in  the  world  act  independently  of  that 
sole  cause,  the  Gayutree,  as  the  third  in  order,  is  read. 
“  Tut  Suvitoor  vurenyum,  Bhurgo  devusyu  dheemuhi, 
“  dhiyo  yo  nuh  pruchoduyaL”  We  meditate  on  that 
indescribable  spirit  inwardly  ruling  the  splendid  Sun, 
the  express  object  of  worship.  He  does  not  only  in¬ 
wardly  rule  the  sun,  but  he,  the  spirit,  residing  in  and 
inwardly  ruling  all  us  material  beings,  directs  mental 
operations  towards  their  objects.  **  He  who  inwardly 
*f  rules  the  sun  is  the  same  immortal  spirit  who  inwardly 
“  rules  thee.”  ( Chhandoggu  Oopunishud.) — “  God  resides 
“  in  the  heart  of  all  creatures.  * — Bhuguvudgeetcu 

The  object  signified  by  the  three  texts  being  one, 
their  repetition  collectively  is  enjoined.  The  following 
is  their  meaning  in  brief. 

“We  meditate  on  the  cause  of  all,  pervading  all,  and 
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“  internally  ruling  all  material  objects,  from  the  sun 
“  down  to  us  and  others.” 

[The  following  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  Gayntree 
according  to  the  English  idiom:  “We  meditate  on 

O  o 

that  Supreme  Spirit  of  the  splendid  sun  who  directs 
u  our  understandings.” 

The  passage,  however,  may  be  rendered  somewhat 
differently  by  transferring  the  demonstrative  “that” 
from  the  words  “  Supreme  Spirit”  to  the  words 
“  splendid  sun.”  But  this  does  not  appear  fully  to 
correspond  with  the  above  interpretation  of  Yajnu- 
vulkyu.] 


While  translating  this  essay  on  the  Gayutree,  I 
deemed  it  proper  to  refer  to  the  meaning  of  the  text 
as  given  by  Sir  William  Jones ;  whose  talents,  acqui¬ 
sitions,  virtuous  life,  and  impartial  research,  have  ren¬ 
dered  his  memory  an  object  of  love  and  veneration  to 
all  I  feel  so  much  delighted  by  the  excellence  of  the 
translation,  or  rather  the  paraphrase  given  by  that  il¬ 
lustrious  character,  that  with  a  view  to  connect  his 
name  and  his  explanation  of  the  passage  with  this  hum¬ 
ble  treatise,  I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  it  here* 

The  interpretation  in  question  is  as  follows: 

“  THE  GAYATRI,  OR  HOLIEST  VERSE  OF  THE  VEDAS.” 

“  Let  us  adore  the  supremacy  of  that  divine  sun,# 
«  the  godheadf  who  illuminates  all,  who  recreates  all, 

•  Opposed  to  the  visible  luminary. 

t  Bhargas,  a  word  consisting  of  three  consonants,  derived  from 
bhd,  to  shine ;  ram,  to  delight;  gam,  to  move. 
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'*  from  whom  all  proceed,  to  whom  all  must  return, 
**  whom  we  invoke  to  direct  our  understandings  aright 
“  in  our  progress  toward  his  holy  seat 
**«**« 

**  What  the  sun  and  light  are  to  this  visible  world, 
**  that  are  the  Supreme  good  and  truth  to  the  intel- 
“  lectual  and  invisible  universe ;  and,  as  our  corporeal 
**  eyes  have  a  distinct  perception  of  objects  enlightened 
“  by  the  sun,  thus  our  souls  acquire  certain  knowledge, 
**  by  meditating  on  the  light  of  truth,  which  emanates 
**  from  the  Being  of  beings :  that  is  the  light  by  which 
“  alone  our  minds  can  be  directed  in  the  path  to  bea- 
“  titude.” 
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SECT.  XIII. —  Of  the  Six  Durshunusy 

Or  the  Writings  of  the  Six  Philosophical  Sects. 

The  six  dOrshunQs  are  six  Systems  of  Philosophy,  hav¬ 
ing  separate  founders,  shastrus,  and  disciples.  Their 
names  Ure,  the  Yoish£shikG,  the  Nyayfi,  the  Meemangsa, 
the  SankhyO,  the  PalflnjulQ  and  the  Vedanta  dftrshfinfis. 
— «The  schools  in  which  these  systems  were  taught  existed 
in  different  parts  of  India,  but  were  held  principally  in 
forests  or  sacred  places,  where  the  students  might  not 
only  obtain  learning,  but  be  able  to  practise  religious 
austerities :  KOpilOL  is  said  to  have  instructed  his  students 
at  GBnga-sagfirQ ;  PutunjSlee  at  BbagQ-bhandarfl ;  KG* 
nadfi  on  mount  NeelB;  Joiminee  at  NeelfiviHB-moolff ; 
and  Goutumu  and  V6dfi-vyastt  seem  to  have  instructed 
disciples  in  various  parts  of  India.  We  are  not  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  Hindoo  sages  taught  in  stately  edifices,  or 
possessed  endowed  colleges ;  they  delivered  their  lectures 
under  the  shade  of  a  tree  or  of  a  mountain ;  their  books 
were  palm-leaves,  and  they  taught  without  fee  or  reward. 

The  resemblance  between  the  mythologies  of  the 
Greeks  and  Hindoos  has  been  noticed  by  Sir  W.  Jones, 
but  in  the  doctrines  taught  by  the  philosophical  sects  of 
the  two  nations,  and  in  the  history  of  these  sects,  perhaps 
a  far  stronger  resemblance  may  be  traced:— 

Each  of  the  six  schools  established  among  the  Hindoos 
originated  with  a  single  and  a  different  founder:  thus 
Kunada  was  the  founder  of  the  voishlshikfi;  GoutQmfi 
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of  the  noiyayikii ;  Joiminee  of  the  Meemangsa;  Kupilu 
of  the  sankhyu;  Pfltunjulee  of  that  which  bears  his 
name ;  and  Vedil-vyasu  of  the  vedantQ ; — as  Thales  was 
the  founder  of  the  ionic  sect,  Socrates  of  the  socratic, 
Aristippus  of  the  cyrenaic,  Plato  of  the  academic,  Aris¬ 
totle  of  the  peripatetic,  Antisthenes  of  the  cynic,  Zeno  of 
the  stoic,  &c.  It  is  equally  worthy  of  notice,  that  those 
who  maintained  the  opinions  of  a  particular  dursliunQ  were 
called  by  the  name  of  that  dBrshOnu :  thus  those  who  fol¬ 
lowed  the  nyayil  were  called  noiyayikds ;  and  in  the  same 
manner  a  follower  of  Socrates  was  called  a  socratic,  &c. 

In  the  different  durshunus  various  opposite  opinions- 
are  taught,  and  these  clashing  sentiments  appear  to  have 
given  rise  to  much  contention,  and  to  many  controversial 
writings.  The  nyay*'*  durshunu  especially  appears  to 
have  promoted  a  system  of  wrangling  and  contention 
about  names  and  terms, f  very  similar  to  what  is  related 
respecting  the  stoics:  4  The  idle  quibbles,  jejune  reason¬ 
ings*  and  imposing  sophisms,  which  so  justly  exposed  the 
schools  of  the  dialectic  philosophers  to  ridicule,  found 
their  way  into  the  porch,  where  much  time  was  wasted, 
and  much  ingenuity  thrown  awray,  upon  questions  of  no 
importance.  The  stoics  largely  contributed  towards  the 
confusion,  instead  of  the  improvement,  of  science,  by 
substituting  vague  and  ill  defined  terms  in  the  room  of 
accurate  conceptions.*8 

It  is  also  remarkable,  that  many  of  the  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed  among  the  Hindoos  were  the  very  subjects  which 
excited  the  disputes  in  the  Greek  academies,  such  as  the 

1  ^  present  few  of  tlie  Hindoos  are  anxious  to  obtain  real  knowledge ; 
they  content  themselves  witli  reading  a  book  or  two  in  order  to  qualify  them- 
selves  as  priests  or  teachers,  or  to  dispute  and  wrangle  about  the  most  pue¬ 
rile  and  trifling  conceits.  s  EnfitU,  p.  318, 319. 
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eternity  of  matter ;  the  first  cause  ;  God  the  soul  of  the 
world ;  the  doctrine  of  atoms ;  creation ;  t*  e  nature  of 
the  gods ;  the  doctrine  of  fate ;  transmigration ;  succes¬ 
sive  revolutions  of  worlds ;  absorption  into  the  divine  be¬ 
ing,  &c.  It  is  well  known,  that  scarcely  any  subject  ex¬ 
cited  more  contention  among  the  Greek  philosophers  than 
that  respecting  spirit  and  matter;  and  if  we  refer  to  the 
Hindoo  writings,  it  will  appear,  that  this  is  the  point  up¬ 
on  which  the  learned  Hindoos  in  the  dttrshfinfis  have  par¬ 
ticularly  enlarged.  This  lies  at  the  foundation  of  th 
dispute  with  the  bouddhQs ;  to  this  belongs  the  doctrine 
of  the  voisheshikfls  respecting  inanimate  atoms ;  that  of 
thesankhyQs,  who  taught  that  creation  arose  from  un¬ 
assisted  nature,  and  that  of  others  who  held  the  doctrine 
of  the  mundane  egg.h  Exactly  in  this  way,  among  the 
Greek  philosophers  *  some  held  God  and  matter  to  be 
two  principles  which  are  eternally  opposite,  as  Anaxago¬ 
ras,  Plato,  and  the  whole  old  Academy*  Others  were 
convinced  that  nature  consists  of  these  two  principles, 
but  they  conceived  them  to  be  united  by  a  necessary  and 
essential  bond.  To  effect  this,  two  different  hypotheses 
were  proposed,  one  of  which  was,  that  God  was  eternally 
united  to  matter  in  one  chaos,  and  others  conceived  that 
God  was  connected  with  the  universe  as  the  soul  with  the 
body.  The  former  hypothesis  was  that  of  the  antient 
barbaric  philosophers,  and  the  latter  that  of  Thales, 
Anaximander,  Pythagoras,  the  followers  of  Heraclitus,* 
&c. 


k  “  An  Orphic  fragment  is  preserved  by  Athenagoras,  in  which  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  world  is  represented  under  the  emblem  of  an  egg,  formed  by  the 
union  of  uight,  or  chaos,  and  ether,  which  at  length  bunt,  and  disclosed  the 
form  of  nature.  Hie  meaning  of  tills  allegory  probably  is,  that  by  the  ener¬ 
gy  of  the  divine  active  principle  upon  the  eternal  mass  of  passive  matter, 
the  visible  world  was  produced.’*— Enfield,  page  116. 
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The  Greeks,  as  they  advanced,  appeared  to  make  con¬ 
siderable  improvements  in  their  philosophy  :  *  The  most 
important  improvement,'  says  Brucker,  *  which  Anaxago¬ 
ras  made  upon  the  doctrine  of  his  predecessors,,  was  that 
of  separating,  in  his  system,  the  active  principle  in  nature 
from  the  material  mass  upon  which  it  act9,  and  thus  intro¬ 
ducing  a  distinct  intelligent  cause  of  all  things.  The 
similar  particles  of  matter,  which  be  supposed  to  be  the 
basis  of  nature,  being  without  life  or  motion,  he  concluded 
that  there  must  have  been,  from  eternity,  an  intelligent 
principle,  or  infinite  mind,  existing  separately  from 
matter,  which  having  a  power  of  motion  within  itself,  first 
communicated  motion  to  the  material  mass,  and,  by  unit¬ 
ing  bomogeneal  particles,  produced  the  various  forms  of 
nature.'  A  similar  progress  is  plainly  observable  among 
the  Hindoos:  the  doctrine  of  the  voishcshikd  respecting 
atoms  was  greatly  improved  by  the  light  which  V£dfl- 
vyasfi  threw  on  the  subject,  in  insisting  on  the  necessity  of 
an  intelligent  agent  to  operate  upon  the  atoms,  and  on 
this  axiom,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Being  in  whom  re¬ 
sides  the  force  which  gives  birth  to  the  material  world,  is 
necessary  to  obtain  emancipation  from  matter. 

Among  the  Greeks  there  existed  the  Pyrrhonic,  or 
sceptical  sect,  *  the  leading  character  of  which  was,  that  it 
called  in  question  the  truth  of  every  system  of  opinions 
adopted  by  other  sects,  and  held  no  other  settled  opinion, 
but  that  every  thing  is  uncertain.  Pyrrho,  the  founder 
of  this  sect,  is  said  to  have  accompanied  Alexander  into 
India,  and  to  have  conversed  with  the  bramhflns,  imbibing 
from  their  doctrine  whatever  might  seem  favourable  to 
his  natural  propensity  to  doubting.  These  Greek  scep¬ 
tics  ask,  What  can  oe  certainly  known  concerning  a  being, 
of  whose  form,  subsistence,  and  place,  we  know  nothing  ? 
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On  the  subject  of  morals,  they  say,  there  appears  to  be 
nothing  really  good,  and  nothing  really  evil.’-— So  among 
the  Hindoos  there  arose  a  sect  of  unbelievers,  the  boud- 
dhOs,  having  its  founder,  its  colleges,  and  shastrQs.  Many 
of  the  Hindoos  maintain,  that  the  durshQnQs  owe  their 
origin  to  the  dispute  between  the  brarahGns  and  theboud- 
dhtts;  but  this  supposition  probably  owes  its  origin  to  the 
fact,  that  the  Hindoo  philosophers  of  three  of  these  schools 
were  much  employed  in  confuting  the  bouddhQ  philosophy: 
the  following  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  arguments 
used  on  both  sides : — The  bouddhQs  affirm,  that  the  world 
sprung  into  existence  of  itself,  and  that  there  is  no  crea¬ 
tor,  since  he  is  not  discoverable  by  the  senses.1  Against 
this,  the  writers  of  the  orthodox  durshQnQs  insist,  that 
proof  equal  to  that  arising  from  the  senses  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  inference ,  from  comparison ,  and  from  sounds . 
The  following  is  one  of  their  proofs  from  inference :  God 
exists ;  -this  we  infer  from  his  works.  The  earth  is  the 
work  of  some  one — man  has  not  power  to  create  it.  It 
must  therefore  be  the  work  of  the  being  whom  we  call 
God.— When  you  are  absent  on  a  journey,  how  is  it  that 
your  wife  does  not  become  a  widow,  since  it  is  impossible 
to  afford  proof  to  the  senses  that  you  exist  ?  According  to 
our  mode  of  argument,  by  a  letter  from  the  husband  we 
know  that  he  exists ;  but  according  to  yours,  the  woman 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  widow.  Again,  where  there  is 
smoke,  there  is  fire :  smoke  issues  from  that  mountain— 
therefore  there  is  fire  in  the  mountain.— It  will  not  excite 

1  The  bouddhbs,  say  the  bramhuna,  disregard  all  the  doctrine*  and  ceremo¬ 
nies  of  religion :  Respecting  heaven  and  bell,  which  can  only  be  proved  to  exist 
from  Inference,  they  say,  we  believe  nothing.  There  is  a  heavens  Who  say* 
this— aud  what  proof  ia  there,  that  after  sinning  men  will  be  punished  t 
'Ilte  worship  of  the  gods  we  regard  not,  since  the  promised  fruit  bangs  only 
on  an  inference. 
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surprize,  that  an  atheistical  sect  should  have  arisen  among 
the  Hindoos,  when  it  is  known  that  three  of  the  six  philo¬ 
sophical  schools  were  atheistical,  the  Voisbeshiktt,  the 
Meemangsa,  and  the  Sankhytt.*. 

The  system  adopted  by  Pythagoras,  in  certain  particu¬ 
lars,  approaches  nearest  to  that  of  the  bramh&ns,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  his  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  of  the  ac¬ 
tive  and  passive  principles  in  nature,  of  God  as  the  soul 
of  the  world,  from  his  rules  of  self-denial  and  of  subduing 
the  passions ;  from  the  mystery  with  which  he  surrounded 
himself  in  giving  instructions  to  his  pupils ;  from  his  ab¬ 
staining  from  animal  food,1  &c. — In  all  these  respects,  the 
Hindoo  and  Pythagorian  systems  are  so  much  the  same, 
that  a  candid  investigator  can  scarcely  avoid  subscribing 
to  the  opinion  ‘  that  India  was  visited,  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  knowledge,  by  Pythagoras,  Anaxarchus,  Pyrrho, 
and  others,  who  afterwands  became  eminent  philosophers 
in  Greece.’m 

That  which  is  said  of  Pythagoras,  that  he  was  possessed 
of  the  true  idea  of  the  solar  system,  revived  by  Copernicus, 
and  fully  established  by  Newton,  is  affirmed  of  the  Hindoo 
philosophers,  nor  does  it  seem  altogether  without  founda¬ 
tion. 

In  all  these,  and  other  respects,  may  be  traced  such  a 
close  agreement  between  the  philosophical  opinions  of  the 

k  From  these  and  from  the  bouddhfks  more  than  twenty  inferior  sceptical 
sects  are  said  to  have  sprung. 

1  Not  only  man,  but  brute  animals  are  allied  to  the  divinity  ;  for  that  oue 
spirit  which  pervades  the  universe  unites  all  animated  beings  to  itself,  and  to 
one  another.  It  is  therefore  unlawful  to  kill  or  eat  animals,  which  are  ai¬ 
led  to  us  in  their  principle  of  life.— B»fleU,page  405.  ■  Ibid. 
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learned  Greeks  and  Hindoos,  that,  coupled  with  the  re¬ 
ports  of  historians  respecting  the  Greek  sages  having 
visited  India,  we  are  led  to  conclude,  that  the  Hindoo  and 
Greek  learning  must  have  flourished  at  one  period,  or 
nearly  so,  that  is,  about  five  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  sra. 

Among  those  who  profess  to  study  the  dfirshSnfis,  none 
at  present  maintain  all  the  decisions  of  any  particular 
school  or  sect.  Respecting  the  Divine  Being,  the  doc* 
trine  of  the  v£dantu  seems  chiefly  to  prevail  among  the 
best  informed  of  the  Hindoo  pundits ;  on  the  subject  of 
abstract  ideas  and  logic,  the  nyayil  is  in  the  highest 
esteem.  On  creation,  three  opinions,  derived  from  the 
ditrshGnOs,  are  current :  the  one  is  that  of  the  atomic  phi* 
losophy ;  another  that  of  matter  possessing  in  itself  the 
power  of  assuming  all  manner  of  forms,  and  the  other, 
that  spirit  operates  upon  matter,  and  produces  the  uni* 
verse  in  all  its  various  appearances.  The  first  opinion  is 
that  of  the  voisheshikfi  and  nyayti  schools ;  the  second  is 
that  of  the  sankhyfi,  and  the  last  that  of  the  vedantfi. 
The  PatfinjQlii,  respecting  creation,  maintains  that  the 
universe  arose  from  the  reflection  of  spirit  upon  matter  in 
a  visible  form.  The  Meemangsa  describes  creation  as 
arising  at  the  command  of  God,  joining  to  himself  dhfirmfl 
and  tidhiirmu,  or  merit  and  demerit.  Most  of  the  dfirshil* 
nits  agree,  that  matter  and  spirit  are  eternal.  These 
works  point  out  three  ways  of  obtaining  emancipation :  the 
knowledge  of  spirit,  devotion,  and  works. 

Some  idea  of  the  doctrines  taught  in  each  of  these  six 
schools,  may  be  formed  by  perusing  several  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  sections. 
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SECT.  XIV.. — Of  the  Sankhyu  Durshuttu 

Kupilii  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  founder  of  this 
sect;  he  is  honoured  by  the  Hindoos  as  an  incarnation  of 
Vishnoo.  Mr.  Colebrooke,  however,  denies  that  the  sen' 
fences  known  by  the  name  of  Kilpiltt’s  sootrGs  are  his ;  he 
says, 4  The  text  of  the  sankhyfl  philosophy,  from  which 
the  BouddhQ  sect  seems  to  have  borrowed  its  doctrines, 
is  not  the  work  of  Ktipilil  himself,  though  vulgarly  ascribed 
to  him ;  but  it  purports  to  be'  composed  by  Eeshwfirti- 
Krishntt ;  and  he  is  stated  to  have  received  the  doctrine 
immediately  from  KGpilfl,  through  successive  teachers, 
after  its  publication  by  Piiuchttshikhil,  who  had  been  him* 
self  instructed  by  Usooree,  the  pupil  of  Kttpilit.' 

Kttpilii  has  been  charged,  and  perhaps  justly,  with 
favouring  atheism  in  his  philosophical  sentiments ;  nor  is 
it  wonderful,  that  men  so  swallowed  up  in  pride,  and  so 
rash  as  to  subject  the  nature  of  an  infinite  and  invisible 
Being  to  the  contemptible  rules  of  so  many  ants,  should  be 
given  up  to  pronounce  an  opinion  from  which  nature  her* 
self  revolts,  44  No  God  ! !” — However,  the  reader  will  be 
able  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  these  opinions,  from  the 
translation  of  the  SankbyG-sarQ,  and  other  works  which 
follow. 

*  It  is  uucertain  which  of  the  dOrshuous  is  the  most  ancient  t  it  is  how. 
ever  conjectured,  that  this  is  the  order  of  their  rise:  the  Voisbdshika,jthe 
Noiyayikfi,  the  Meemangsa,  the  Sankbyfi,  the  Patfinjfila,  and  then  tbeVd- 
dantfl;  aud  the  author  would  have  placed  them  in  this  order,  bat  being  con¬ 
fined  to  time  in  issuing  this  volume,  be  was  obliged  to  place  the  account  of 
that  first  which  was  most  ready  for  the  press. 
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SECT.  XV. — Treatises  still  extant  belonging  to  this  school 

of  philosophy. 

Sankbyu-sootru,  or  the  original  sentences  of  KttpilO. 
SankhyQ-prQvQchQnQ-bbashyQ,  a  comment  on  ditto. 
SankhyQ-tuttwQ-kourooodee,  a  view  of  the  SankhyQ  phi¬ 
losophy. 

SankhyQ-bhashyQ,  a  comment  on  the  Koumoodee. 
SankhyQ-chQndrika,  ditto. 

Ditto  by  VachGspfitee-mishrO. 

SankhyQ-sarQ,  the  essence  of  the  sankhyQ  doctrines. 
SQteekQ-sankhya-pr  ukashQ,  explanatory'  remarks  on  ditto. 
A  comment  on  this  work. 

KOpilQ-bhasbyd,  a  comment  by  VishweshwQree. 

SECT.  XVI. — Translation  of  the  Sankhyu-saru}  written 
by  Vignanu-bhikshooku. 

u  Salutation  to  God,  the  self-existent,  the  seed  of  the 
world,  the  universal  spirit,  the  all-pervading,  the  all-con¬ 
quering,  whose  name  is  MuhQt* 

u  The  nature  of  spirit  was  examined  by  me  briefly  in 
die  SankhyQ- karika ;  according  to  my  ability,  I  now  pub¬ 
lish  the  Sankhytt-saru-viveku,  in  which  I  have  collected 
the  essence  of  the  SankhyQ  doctrines,  which  may  all  be 
found  in  the  karikas.p  In  the  SankhyQ-bbashyfl,  I  treated 
of  nature  at  large ;  in  this  work  the  subject  is  but  slightly 
touched. 

“  It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  v£dQ  and  the  smritees,  that 
emancipation4  is  procured  by  the  wisdom  which  discrimi- 

*  The  Great,  or  excellent.  r  Explanatory  remarks  in  eerie. 

4  Deliverance  front  a  bodily  state,  or,  front  subjection  to  transmigrations. 
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nates  between  matter  and  spirit.  This  discrimination 
will  destroy  the  pride  of  imaginary  separate  existence ; 
as  well  as  passion,  malevolence,  works  of  merit  and  de¬ 
merit,  which  arise  from  this  pride ;  and  also  those  works 
of  former  births  which  were  produced  by  ignorance,  pas¬ 
sion,  &c. ;  and  thus  the  fruit  of  actions  will  cease ;  for 
the  works  connected  with  human  birth  being  discarded, 
transmigration  is  at  an  end,  and  the  three  evils1  being  ut¬ 
terly  extinguished,  the  persons  obtain  emancipation.  Thus 
say  the  vedus,  smritees,  &c. 

<£  He  who  desires  God,  as  well  as  he  who  desires  no¬ 
thing,  though  not  freed  from  the  body,  in  the  body  be¬ 
comes  God.  If  a  person  well  understands  spirit,  be 
[knows  himself  to  be]  that  spirit.  What  should  a  man 
desire,  what  should  he  seek,  tormenting  his  body  ?  When 
all  the  desires  of  the  heart  are  dismissed,  a  mortal  becomes 
immortal,  and  here  obtains  Brumhu.  He  who  anxiously 
desires  to  obtain  an  object,  is  re-produced  with  these  de¬ 
sires  in  the  place  on  which  his  mind  was  fixed.  All  his 
w'orldly  attachment  is  destroyed,  whose  desires  are  con¬ 
fined  to  spirit. 

“  The  smritees,  and  the  koorinu  and  other  pooranfis, 
declare,  that  passion,  hatred,  &c.  arise  from  ignorance, 
and  that  ignorance  gives  birth  to  works  of  merit  and  de¬ 
merit  ;  all  which  are  faults,  since  they  invariably  perpe¬ 
tuate  transmigrations.  The  Makshfl-Dhurmu'  thus  speaks, 
The  organs  of  the  man  who  is  free  from  desire,  do  not  go 
after  their  objects ;  therefore  he  who  is  freed  from  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  his  members,  will  not  receive  a  body,  for  it  is  the 


r  That  is,  that  the  human  spirit  is  separate  from  thedivioe. 
*  TIrcsc  are,  bodily  paint,  sorrow  from  others,  and  accidents. 
*  A  part  of  the  MObabharGtft, 
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thirst-producing  seed  of  desire  which  gives  birth  to  crea¬ 
tures. 

«  Some  say,  hell  is  the  fruit  of  works ;  but  if  60,  why 
is  desire  made  an  impelling  cause,  for  no  one  desires  hell  ? 
The  answer  to  this  is,  that  if  no  one  really  desires  hell, 
there  is  however  a  degree  of  desire.  We  hear,  that  there 
is  a  hell,  which  is  composed  of  a  red-hot  iron  female,  on 
which  adulterers  are  thrown :  notwithstanding  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  this,  however,  the  love  to  women  still  remains* 
The  five  sources  of  misery,  that  is,  ignorance,  selfishness, 
passion,  hatred,  and  terror,  which  spring  from  the  actions 
of  former  births,  at  the  moment  of  a  person’s  birth  be¬ 
come  assistants  to  actions ;  as  the  existence  of  pride,  pas¬ 
sion,  or  envy,  infallibly  secures  a  birth  connected  with 
earthly  attachment.  Men  who  are  moved  by  attachment, 
envy,  or  fear,  become  that  upon  which  the  mind  is  sted- 
fastly  fixed. 

«  As  soon  as  the  fruit  of  works  begins  to  be  visible, 
pain  will  certainly  be  experienced.  Wherever  false  ideas 
and  selfishness  exisft,  there  will  be  passion,  and  wherever 
passion  exists,  there  will  be  found  envy  and  fear;  there¬ 
fore  passion  is  the  chief  cause  of  reproduction.  The  fire 
of  wisdom  destroys  all  works.  Some  one  asks,  How  are 
works  consumed  ?  The  answer  is,  the  wise  cease  to  expe¬ 
rience  the  fruit  of  works.  But  how  far  does  wisdom 
consume  works  ?  It  destroys  all  [the  fruits  of]  actions 
except  those  essentially  connected  with  a  bodily  state ; 
and  after  consciousness0  shall  be  destroyed,  every  vestige 
of  the  fruits  of  actions  will  be  extinguished.  Another 
says,  When  false  ideas  are  destroyed,  works  cease,  and 
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with  them  their  fruits ;  why  then  introduce  confusion  into 
the  subject,  by  saying,  that  wisdom  destroys  the  fruit  of 
works  ?  The  author  replies,  I  have  considered  this  objec¬ 
tion  at  large  in  the  Yogu-Varttikd. — The  sum  of  what 
has  been  said  is  this,  False  ideas,  selfishness,  passion,  and 
other  evils  are  extinguished  as  soon  as  a  person  obtains 
discriminating  wisdom ;  and  he  in  whom  the  three  evHs 
are  annihilated,  obtains  emancipation.  This  is  also  declar¬ 
ed  in  two  sootrus  of  the  Yogtt  shastrfis,  [the  Patungfiltt], 
Thus  the  first  section  ends  with  the  proof,  that  discrimi¬ 
nating  wisdom  produces  emancipation. 

Section  2. — We  now  come  to  describe  the  connection 
between  spirit  and  that  which  is  not  spirit.  Popularly 
speaking,  that  is  spirit,  which  is  capable  of  pain  or  plea¬ 
sure.  That  which  is  not  spirit,  is  inanimate  matter.  We 
rail  that  discriminating  wisdom  which  distinguishes  spirit 
from  matter  according  to  their  different  natures,  the  im¬ 
materiality  of  the  one,  from  the  materiality  of  the  other, 
the  good  of  the  one,  from  the  evil  of  the  other,  the  value 
of  the  one,  from  the  worthlessness  of  the  other.  Thus 
also  the  vedu :  Spirit  is  not  this,  is  not  that :  it  is  immea¬ 
surable  ;  it  cannot  be  grasped  (therefore)  it  is  not  grasped  % 
undecayable,  it  decays  not ;  incapable  of  adhesion,  it  does 
not  unite ;  it  is  not  susceptible  of  pain ;  it  is  deathless. 
Thus  also  the  smritees :  That  which  is  impervious  to  every 
faculty  is  seen  through  the  glass  of  a  religious  guide ;  by 
this  discovery  every  earthly  object  is  cast  into  the  shade. 
He  who  is  constantly  immersed  in  worldly  objects,  sees 
not  the  evil  that  befals  him  till  it  is  too  late.  Spirit  is  not 
matter,  for  matter  is  liable  to  change.  Spirit  is  pure,  and 
wise :  knowing  this,  let  false  ideas  be  abandoned.  In  this 
manner,  he  who  knows,  that  spirit,  separate  from  the 
body  and  its  members,  is  pure,  renounces  in  a  measure 
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the  changes  of  matter,  and  becomes  like  the  serpent  when 
he  has  cast  off  his  old  skin.  A  SankhyQ-sootrQ  also  con¬ 
firms  this :  Correct  knowledge  when  obtained,  saying  no, 
no,  renounces  the  world,  and  thus  perfects  discriminating 
wisdom.  The  Mutsyti  poor  an  u  also  thus  describes  cor¬ 
rect  knowledge.  When  all  things,  from  crude  matter  to 
the  smallest  object  produced  by  the  mutation  of  matter, 
are  known  in  their  separate  state,  discriminating  wisdom 
is  perfected.  The  wisdom  by  which  the  difference  between 
animate  and  inanimate  substances  is  determined,  is  called 
knowledge.  Should  a  person  be  able  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  matter  and  spirit,  still  it  is  only  by  employing  his 
knowledge  exclusively  on  spirit  that  he  obtains  eman. 
cipation.  This  is  the  voice  of  the  vedu  and  smritees, 
u  Spirit  know  thyself.** 

The  PatQnjQlQ  says,  We  call  those  ideas  false  by  which 
a  person  conceives  of  that  as  spirit  which  is  not  spirit ;  in 
this  case,  matter  is  treated  as  supreme.  Some  one  ob¬ 
jects,  How  can  false  ideas  be  destroyed  by  discriminating 
wisdom,  since  these  false  ideas  are  fixed  on  one  thin? 
and  wisdom  on  another  ?  The  author  replies,  this  rea¬ 
soning  is  irrelevant,  for  false  ideas  are  destroyed  by 
examining  that  which  is  not  spirit,  and  from  this  exami¬ 
nation  will  result  the  knowledge  of  spirit.  Clear  know¬ 
ledge  of  spirit  arises  from  yogfl,  or  abstraction  of  mind; 
and  this  leads  to  liberation;  but  not  immediately,  for 
discriminating  wisdom  is  necessary.  The  false  idea  which 
leads  a  man  to  say,  I  am  fair,  l  am  sovereign,  I  am  happy, 
I  am  miserable,  gives  rise  to  these  unsubstantial  forms. 
The  vedfi,  smritees,  and  the  nyayif  declare,  that  the  dis¬ 
criminating  wisdom,  which  says,  I  am  not  fair,  &e.  de¬ 
stroys  this  false  idea.  Error  is  removed,  first,  by  doubts 
respecting  the  reality  of  our  conceptions,  and  then  bj 
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more  certain  knowledge.  Thus,  a  person  at  first  mis¬ 
takes  a  snail-shell  for  silver ;  but  he  afterwards  doubts, 
aud  at  length  ascertains  that  it  is  a  snail-shell.  By  this 
sentence  of  the  vedti,  Brfimhu  is  not  this,  is  not  that, 
besides  him  there  is  none  else,  nothing  so  excellent  as  he 
is,— -it  is  declared,  that  there  is  nothing  which  destroys 
false  ideas  so  much  as  discriminating  wisdom,  and  that 
no  instruction  equals  it  for  obtaining  liberation.  The 
Geeta  says,  The  person  who,  with  the  eye  of  wisdom, 
distinguishes  between  soul  and  body,  and  between  soul 
and  the  changes  of  the  body,  obtains  the  Supreme.  Here 
we  are  taught  from  the  Geeta,  that  discriminating  wis¬ 
dom  leads  to  liberation :  therefore  wisdom,  seeing  it  pre¬ 
vents  false  ideas,  is  the  cause  of  liberation.  This  wisdom 
is  obtained  by  yogfi,  or  abstraction  of  mind,  and  as  it 
removes  all  necessity  for  a  body,  and  distinguishes  soul 
from  body,  it  destroys  false  ideas.  By  this  wisdom  the 
person  at  length  attains  to  such  perfection,  that  he  esteems 
all  sentient  creatures  alike,  and  sees  that  spirit  is  eveiy 
thing.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  vedd,  of  the  smritees, 
and  of  all  the  ddrshfinds ;  other  kinds  of  knowledge  can¬ 
not  remove  self-appropriation.  The  vldantd,  differing 
from  the  sankbyd,  teaches,  that  discriminating  msdom 
procures  for  the  possessor  absorption  into  Brdtnhfi;  the 
sankhyd  says,  absorption  into  life  [jeevu].  That  dis¬ 
crimination  can  at  once  destroy  such  a  mass  of  false  ideas, 
will  scarcely  be  believed,  for  this  discrimination  merely 
removes  false  ideas,  for  the  time ;  for  afterwards,  when 
this  wisdom  shall  be  lost,  selfishness  will  return:  thus  the 
person  who,  by  discrimination,  discovers  that  the  snail- 
shell  is  not  silver,  at  some  future  period  is  deceived  by 
appearances,  and  again  pronounces  the  shell  to  be  silver. 
An  objector  says,  Your  argument  proves  nothing,  for 
your  comparison  is  not  just :  after  the  person  has  obtained 
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a  correct  idea  respecting  the  shell,  it  is  true,  he  is  liable 
to  fall  again  into  the  same  mistake,  but  it  is  merely  on 
account  of  distance,  or  of  some  fault  in  vision :  the  false 
idea  which  leads  a  person  to  pronounce  matter  to  be 
spirit,  arises  simply  from  some  habit  in  our  nature  s  this 
is  the  opinion  of  all  believers.  When  a  child  is  first  born, 
nothing  can  remove  his  false  conceptions,  which  therefore 
become  very  strong;  but  as  soon  as  discriminating  wisdom 
thoroughly  destroys  passion,  the  person  is  called  the  wise 
discriminator.  Before  a  person  obtains  this  wisdom,  he 
has  certainly  more  or  less  of  false  judgment;  but  after 
obtaining  discrimination,  self-appropriation  is  destroyed  ; 
and  this  being  removed,  passion  is  destroyed ;  after  which, 
the  false  idea  cannot  remain ;  it  therefore  appears  that 
you  introduced  an  incorrect  comparison.  If  any  one  ob¬ 
jects,  that  the  reciprocal  reflection  of  the  understanding 
and  the  vital  principle  upon  each  other  is  the  cause  of 
false  judgment,  we  say  it  is  impossible,  for  discriminative 
wisdom  destroys  this  error  also,  so  that  such  a  mistake 
cannot  again  occur.  He  who  is  acquainted  with  abstrac¬ 
tion  [yogQ]  does  not  fall  into  this  error  [of  confounding 
spirit  with  matter],  but  he  who  is  not  under  the  influence 
of  abstraction  does.  Establishment  in  the  habit  of  dis¬ 
crimination  is  thus  described  in  the  Gceta :  O  Panduvd, 
he  who  has  obtained  a  settled  habit  of  discrimination^ 
neither  dislikes  nor  desires  the  three  qualities  which  lead 
to  truth,  excitation,  or  stupefaction.  He  who  considers 
himself  as  a  stranger  in  the  world,  who  is  not  affected 
by  sensible  objects,  and  who  desists  from  all  undertakings, 
has  overcome  all  desire.  Hereafter  we  shall  speak  more 
of  the  nature  of  wisdom. 

If  any  one  should  say,  that  the  objects  by  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  which  discrimination  is  to  be  perfected  are  toe 
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numerous  to  be  known  separately,  bow  then  can  this  per¬ 
fection  be  obtained,  and  if  not  obtained,  how  can  it  be 
said  to  procure  emancipation?  This  objection  is  of  no 
weight,  for  though  these  objects  should  be  innumerable, 
yet  by  their  visibibility  or  immateriality,  one  or  the  other 
of  which  circumstances  is  common  to  all  things,  a  just 
discrimination  may  be  acquired.  That  which  displays, 
being  the  agent,  must  be  different  from  that  which  is 
displayed :  the  thing  manifested  must  be  different  from 
that  which  manifests  it ;  as  a  vessel  must  be  different  from 
the  light  which  brings  it  to  view ;  and  intention  different 
from  the  thing  intended.  By  this  mode  of  inferring  one 
thing  from  another,  the  understanding  is  proved  to  be 
distinct  from  the  things  discovered  by  it,  and  by  this  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  understanding  it  is  further  proved,  that  the 
agent  and  the  object  are  not  the  same  thing ;  this  esta¬ 
blishes  my  argument.  What  I  mean  is  this,  spirit  is  dis¬ 
tinct  from  that  which  it  discovers,  but  spirit  itself  is  also 
an  object  capable  of  being  known.  An  opponent  here 
starts  an  objection,  addressing  himself  to  the  author,  You 
want  to  establish  the  fact,  that  spirit  is  distinct  from  mat¬ 
ter  ;  but  your  argument  proves  merely  that  spirit  is  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  operations  of  the  understanding,  which 
operations  are  made  known  by  spirit  itself.  You  teach, 
that  it  is  the  work  of  unassisted  spirit  to  make  known  the 
operations  of  the  understanding;  from  which  the  only  in¬ 
ference  that  can  be  drawn  is,  that  spirit  is  different  from 
these  operations,  not  that  matter  is  different  from  spirit. 
The  author  replies,  This  argument  is  invalid ;  you  do  not 
understand  what  you  say :  My  argument  is  this,  that  the 
operations  of  the  understanding  are  boundless,  and  that  the 
works  of  nature  are  boundless  also;  now  the  works  of  na¬ 
ture  are  connected  with  the  operations  of  the  understand¬ 
ing,  and  therefore,  in  proving  that  spirit  is  distinct  from  the 
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one,  I  have  proved  that  it  is  of  course  distinct  from  the 
other ;  and  also  that  spirit  is  omnipresent,  unchangeable, 
everlasting,  undivided,  and  wisdom  itself.  The  noiyayiktt 
maintains  the  same  idea,  when  in  his  system  it  is  affirmed, 
that  the  earth  is  a  created  substance,  and  in  consequence 
an  effect  having  an  all-sufficient  cause.  From  this  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  noiyayikd,  the  proof  arises  of  the  unity  and 
eternity  of  this  cause,  as  well  as  that  the  creator  is  omni¬ 
present,  boundless,  and  unchangeable.  When  a  person 
is  able  to  distinguish  between  the  revealer  and  the  thing 
revealed,  he  discovers,  that  the  former  is  immutable,  and 
the  other  routable.  Therefore  in  different  parts  of  the 
commentary  on  the  Patunjuld,  by  VyasO,  we  find  the  idea, 
that  the  wisdom  which  enables  a  person  to  distinguish 
between  the  understanding  and  spirit  leads  to  emancipa¬ 
tion.  If  this  be  so,  though  a  person  should  not  have 
correct  ideas  of  every  part  of  nature,  yet  discrimi¬ 
nating  wisdom  may  exist ;  for  he  knows  in  general  that 
the  revealer  and  the  revealed  are  distinct.:  and  to  this 
agree  the  words  of  a  sage,  sight  and  the  object  of  sight 
are  distinct;  the  knowledge  of  this  destroys  the  false 
idea.  From  these  premises  we  also  conclude,  that 
spirit  is  distinct  both  from  matter  and  from  the  works 
formed  from  matter,  for  spirit  is  immutable.  Where¬ 
fore  we  maintain,  that  sight  and  the  object  of  sight 
are  distinct.  A  modern  vedantikQ  had  said,  that  when 
the  distinction  is  made  between  matter  and  spirit^ 
discrimination  is  applied  to  things  as  objects  of  sight,  and 
gives  these  illustrations.  He  who  perceives  a  jar,  is  not 
that  jar  in  any  respect ;  he  who  perceives  a  body,  that  is, 
he  who  calls  himself  I  [myself]  is  not  the  body.  But, 
says  the  author,  this  is  not  admitted,  for  the  vedfi  says, 
that  u  spirit  is  to  be  perceived,”  and  hereby  spirit  is  de¬ 
clared  to  be  an  object  of  sight;  how  then  can  a  distinction 
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be  maintained  ?  The  vedanliku  says,  I  meant,  that  which 
to  spirit  itself  is  the  immediate  object  of  perception,  and 
therefore  your  objection  is  invalid.  The  anther  says,  If 
this  is  your  meaning,  your  mistake  is  still  greater,  for 
visible  objects  are  seen  only  through  the  bodily  organs, 
and  not  by  unassisted  spirit.  The  vedantikfi  replies. 
When  the  vedfi  speaks  of  spirit  being  visible,  it  merely 
means,  that  it  is  perceived  by  the  understanding  only :  for 
the  understanding  cannot  make  spirit  known ;  it  can  only 
make  known  its  own  operations ;  nor  is  there  any  reason 
whv  another  should  make  known  God :  he  is  made 
known,  and  makes  himself  known:  therefore  the  meaning 
of  the  vedii,  that  spirit  is  perceptible,  can  only  mean  that 
it  may  be  known,  for  spirit  can  never  be  visible.  The  au¬ 
thor  says,  When  you  pronounce  the  word  I,  spirit  is  indi¬ 
cated,  for  when  any  one  says  I,  spirit  [self]  is  meant ; 
but  you  say  spirit  is  not  visible,  as  the  BouddhQs  also 
contend,  who  affirm,  that  the  sense  of  happiness  and  mi¬ 
sery  lies  in  the  understanding,  and  not  in  any  other  being. 
In  the  same  manner  you  affirm  that  spirit,  [like  light,] 
is- itself  visible,  and  the  Bouddhfis  declare  that  the  un¬ 
derstanding  is  light.  We  obtain  nothing  from  hence, 
however,  relative  to  matter ;  but  the  great  desideratum 
was  to  shew,  that  liberation  arose  from  that  discrimination 
which  distinguishes  spirit  from  matter.  This  fault  has 
been  examined  in  the  commentaries.  If  we  speak  of  dis¬ 
crimination  as  applied  to  matter  in  a  general  way,  there 
are  still  many  general  principles,  as  mutability,  com¬ 
poundness,  a  capacity  of  pleasure,  pain,  and  infatuation, 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  twenty-four  principles,  and 
applied  to  these  general  principles  [not  confining  our¬ 
selves  to  one] :  if  we  therefore  say,  that  liberation  is  to 
be  obtained  by  discrimination,  we  introduce  confusion  in¬ 
to  the  subject  [the  reverse  of  discrimination].  This  there- 
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fore  is  not  admitted,  for  that  knowledge  which  removes 
false  ideas,  procures  liberation.  If  it  should  be  said,  that 
discrimination  applied  generally  destroys  all  appropria¬ 
tion,  and  procures  liberation,  how  does  this  agree  with  the 
v6dfi  and  sniritees,  which  teach,  that  discrimination  roust 
be  applied  to  every  form  of  matter,  as,  I  am  not  the  bodj, 
I  am  not  the  organs,  &c.  ?  To  this  it  is  answered,  The 
proposition  agrees  with  the  doctrine  of  these  books,  be¬ 
cause  general  ideas  indicate  particular  ones. — In  this  se¬ 
cond  section ,  VignanU-bhikshooktt  has  explained  the  na¬ 
ture  of  that  discrimination  which  procures  liberation. 

Section  3. — In  order  to  obtain  emancipation,  it  has  been 
said,  that  a  person  must  obtain  discrimination  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  spirit  from  matter.  Wbat  then  is  matter  1 
Commonly  speaking,  it  is  divided  into  twenty-four  parts, 
viz.  crude  matter,  the  understanding,  consciousness  of 
personal  identity,  the  qualities  of  the  five  primary  ele¬ 
ments,  the  eleven  organs,  and  the  five  primary  elements. 
In  these,  either  as  the  attribute  or  the  subject,  are  includ¬ 
ed  quality,  action,  and  kind.  In  all  these  parts  of  mat¬ 
ter,  the  abstract  idea  is,  the  materiality  of  all  things,  which 
arises  from  some  change  of  its  primitive  state,  either  me¬ 
diately  or  immediately. 

Crude  matter  is  subject  to  change.  It  has  the  following 
synonyms  ;  prttkritee,*  shtiktee/  tija,*  prQdhanQ,*  dvyfik- 
td,k  ttf  md,c  maya,rt  ixvidya,*  &c.  as  say  the  great  sages. 
In  the  sniritees  it  is  called  Bramhee  vidya/  Ovidya,  prfi- 
kritee,  pttra.8  This  crude  matter  is  considered  as  pos¬ 
sessing  the  three  qualities  fgoonds]  in  exact  equilibrium, 

k  The  natural  or  primary  state.  1  Power  or  energy.  *  The  unpio- 
duced.  •  The  chief.  fc  That  which  is  latent.  '  Darkness. 

*  Illusion.  *  Ignorance.  1  Sacred  knowledge.  »  Excellence. 
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from  which  we  are  to  understand,  that  it  is  not  an  effect 
produced  by  some  cause.  By  this  state  of  equilibrium  is 
to  be  understood  the  absence  of  increase  or  decrease,  viz. 
a  state  in  which  no  effect  is  produced.  Miihiit  [intellect], 
&c.  are  effects,  and  are  never  in  a  state  in  which  no  effect 
is  produced ;  this  is  the  definition. 

Wherever  the  three  goontis  arc  uneqnal,  we  still  call  it 
crude  matter,  but  in  this  case  we  speak  improperly.  We 
have  said,  that  crude  matter  is  not  an  effect,  and  we  have 
borrowed  it  from  the  original  sankbya.  Matter,  in  its 
natural  or  crude  state,  is  not  possessed  of  the  three 
qualities  :  of  this  doubt  not ;  nor  is  it  distinct  from  the 
three  qualities  ;  this  likewise  is  an  undoubted  axiom  ;  for 
the  sankhyii  sootrus  teach,  that  the  three  qualities  are  not 
the  qualities  of  crude  matter,  but  of  the  natural  state  itself j 
and  this  is  also  taught  in  the  PatuujQlu  and  its  commen- 
taries,  which  declare,  that  crude  matter  and  these  qualities 
are  the  same.  If  all  effects  arise  from  these^ causes,  it  is 
vain  to  seek  after  another  natural  state  of  matter  distinct 
from  this.  “  The  qualities  of  matter,”  this  and  such  like 
expressions  are  similar  to  “  the  trees  of  a  forest but 
the  trees  are  not  different  from  the  forest.  “  The  sfitwQ, 
rttjti,  tflmu,  are  qualities  of  matter  in  its  natural  state.” 
This  sentence,  shewing  that  these  qualities  are  the  effect 
of  matter,  is  intended  to  point  out,  that  they  are  not  eter¬ 
nal  ;  or  that  they  are  both  the  causes  and  the  effects  of 
mQh&t,  (intellect).  It  is  said  in  the  v£du,  that  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  intellect  arose  from  the  inequality  of  the  qualities : 
this  inequality  is  thus  explained ;  In  intellect  there  is  a 
much  larger  portion  of  the  good  quality  (sQtwii),  and 
therefore  the  two  other  qualities  do  not  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  but  the  good  quality  is  made  manifest ;  and 
from  hence  arises  excellent  conduct.  In  this  manner 
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ffonr  properties  being  added]  the  twenty-eight  princi¬ 
ples  [or  properties  of  bodies]  are  accounted  for.  The 
effect  of  the  three  qualities  on  this  equilibrium  is  thus 
stated  in  the  vedfi  s  first,  all  was  tOmii  [the  natural  state 
of  matter];  afterwards  it  was  acted  upon  by  another 
[thing],  rfljO,  [passion]  and  inequality  was  the  conse¬ 
quence;  then  rajQ  being  acted  upon,  another  inequality 
was  produced,  and  hence  arose  the  sutwti  [excellence]. 
The  sfitwtt  and  other  qualities  we  call  things  (dravyQ), 
because  they  are  possessed  of  the  qualities  of  happiness, 
light,  lightness,  agreeableness,  &c.;  and  are  connected 
with  union  and  separation ;  but  though  not  subject  to  any 
other  thing,  they  form  the  material  of  which  every  thing 
is  made.  We  call  them  qualities,  since  they  operate  as 
assistants  to  the  vital  energy ;  they  also  imprison  the 
spirit.  We  say,  that  the  organs  are  possessed  of  happi¬ 
ness,  misery,  infatuation,  &c.  and  in  the  same  manner  we 
speak  of  the  qualities,  because  there  is  an  union  between 
the  attribute  and  the  subject,  similar  to  that  which  exists 
between  the  thoughts  and  the  soul.  The  sutwii  goond, 
though  distinguished  by  the  terms  light,  favour,  &c.  is 
said  to  have  the  nature  of  happiness,  by  way  of  pre-emi¬ 
nence.  So  also  the  rujd,  though  it  has  the  nature  of 
impurity,  agitation,  &c.  as  well  as  of  misery,  yet,  by 
way  of  pre-eminence,  it  is  said  to  have  the  nature  of  mi¬ 
sery;  and  thus  also  the  tdmd,  though  it  is  described  as  a 
covering  [a  veil  or  dark  cloud]  and  has  the  nature  of 
stupidity,  &c.  yet,  by  way  of  pre-eminence,  it  is  to  have 
the  nature  of  infatuation.  The  effects  produced  by  the 
three  goon  us  are  indicated  by  their  names :  the  abstract 
noun  derived  from  the  present  participle  sut,  is  sfltwfl, 
existence,  entity,  or  excellence ;  by  which  etymology,  the 
pre-eminence  of  goodness,  as  seen  in  aiding  others,  is  in* 
fended.  Rdju  refers  to  a  medium  state  [neither  good  nor 
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bad]  because  it  awakens  the  passions.  The  tdmd,  the 
worst,  because  it  covers  with  darkness. 

The  three  goon  us  have  an  innumerable  individuality 
[reside  in  many].  From  this  rule  of  the  sankhyu  it  fol¬ 
lows,  that  those  who  are  distinguished  as  possessors  of  the 
sutwdgoond,  are  known  by  gentleness  and  other  qualities. 
So  also  those  possessed  of  the  rujd  are  known  by  the  mo¬ 
bility  of  this  goonu,  and  those  possessed  of  the  tumd,  by 
the  heaviness  of  this  goond.  But  even  if  the  goon  us  were 
each  considered  as  one,  yet  must  they  be  considered  as 
pervading  all,  for  we  are  taught  that  [by  them]  many 
worlds  were  created  at  once.  An  objector  says,  how  is  it 
possible,  that  from  one  cause  an  endless  number  and  va¬ 
riety  of  productions  could  spring?  To  this  another  an¬ 
swers,  To  the  union  of  this  one  cause  to  numberless  pro¬ 
ductions,  this  variety  is  to  be  attributed.  To  the  last 
speaker  the  author  replies,  The  three  goonds,  which  per¬ 
vade  every  thing,  do  not  of  themselves  produce  this  va¬ 
riety  ;  for,  though  they  pervade  all  things,  they  are  not 
united  to  them.  The  sum  of  this  doctrine  is,  that  the 
goonds  have  each  innumerable  individualities,  and  are  to 
be  esteemed  as  things  and  not  as  qualities. — To  this  one 
objects,  The  goonds  are  three;  how  then  can  they  be  said 
to  be  innumerable  ?  The  author  replies,  they  are  called 
three  iu  reference  to  their  collected  state,  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  the  voisheshikds  comp-ise  the  elementary  forms  of 
matter  in  nine  divisions.  To  the  goonds  may  also  be  as¬ 
cribed  dimensions,  as  being  both  atomic  and  all-pervading. 
If  these  properties  be  not  ascribed  to  them,  how  shall 
we  account  for  the  active  nature  of  the  rdjd  goond, 
and  for  the  sentiment  which  some  properly  entertain, 
that  the  all-pervading  ether  is  an  original  cause  ?  If  you 
say,  that  every  cause  is  all-pervading  [but  not  atomic} 
then  the  boundaries  of  things  cannot  be  ascertained. 
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While  oilier  durshiinus  ascribe  the  origin  of  things  to 
matter,  the  voisheshiku  dtlrshrinu  contends,  that  from 
earthly  atoms  the  earth  arose,  but  this  is  false,  for  the 
first  [assisting]  cause  is  void  of  scent,  &c.  This  is  our 
opinion,  and  in  this  opinion  we  are  supported  by  the 
Vishnoo  pooranu,  &c.  The  great  sages  have  taught,  that 
the  first  cause  is  unperceived ;  that  matter  is  subtile  [ap¬ 
proaching  invisibility],  underived,  identified  with  entity 
and  non-entity,  void  of  sound,  imperceptible  to  the  touch, 
without  form,  and  is  pervaded  by  the  three  goon  us.  The 
first  cause  is  underived,  has  no  producer,  and  is  undecay- 
able.  The  hypothesis  of  the  voisheshikus,  that  smell,  &c. 
exist  in  the  first  [assisting]  cause,  we  have  already  con¬ 
futed  in  the  comment. 

An  inquirer  suggests,  if  matter  is  both  atomic  and  all- 
pervading,  and,  possessing  the  three  goonus,  has  an  end¬ 
less  individuality,  is  not  your  conclusion  destroyed,  that 
it  is  undivided  and  inactive?  The  author  answers,  I  have 
mentioned  individuality  as  a  property  of  matter  purely  in 
reference  to  it  as  a  cause;  a9  odour  [though  of  many 
kinds]  is  an  universal  property  of  earths ;  and  the  all- 
pervading  property  of  matter  is  proved  by  the  same  pro¬ 
perty  in  ether  [which  has  been  pronounced  to  be  one  of 
the  causes  of  things].  Thus,  although  it  be  maintained, 
that  the  creatures  are  many,  and  that  creation  is  compos¬ 
ed  of  many  parts,  yet  they  are  all  one  when  we  speak  of 
things  in  reference  to  their  generic  nature.  The  vedO 
also  confirms  this  doctrine,  when  it  mentions,  “  the  one 
unproduced.”  Matter  is  also  called  inert,  because  it 
does  not  tend  to  any  object,  and  because  it  has  no  con¬ 
sciousness  of  its  own  existence.  But,  if  when  you  say, 
that  matter  is  inactive,  you  mean  that  it  19  destitute  of 
motion,  you  will  contradict  the  vedu  and  smritees,  for 
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they  declare  that  matter  possesses  motion  [agitation] ; 
therefore  when  we  say  that  matter  is  inert,  our  meaning 
must  be  confined  to  this  idea,  that  it  does  not  tend  to  any 
object,  and  is  free  from  consciousness  of  its  own  existence. 
Whatever  else  is  included  in  matter,  is  shewn  in  the  com¬ 
ment,  [Sankhyd-Bhashy  u] .  The  proof  from  inference, 
relative  to  the  nature  of  matter  is  this,  intellect,  &c.  the 
effect  of  matter,  are  identified  with  pleasure,  pain,  and  in¬ 
fatuation  ;  and  the  things  to  which  intellect,  &c.  give 
rise,  are  identified  with  pleasure,  pain,  and  infatuation. 
From  the  effects  therefore  we  ascend  to  the  cause,  matter. 
Thus,  when  we  see  a  garment,  we  gain  this  knowledge, 
that  cloth  is  composed  of  thread.h  The  vedfi  and  smri- 
tees  confirm  this  argument.  We  have  thus  ascertained 
by  inference,  that  matter  is  identified  with  pleasure,  pain, 
and  infatuation ;  but  further  particulars  of  matter  may 
be  learned  from  the  shastriis  and  l>y  abstraction. 


Some  one  says,  the  fruit  of  the  sdlwd  goond  is  declar¬ 
ed  to  be  happiness,  joy,  &c.  but  except  in  the  mind,  we 
discover  no  happiness  on  earth— none  in  the  objects  of 
the  senses :  therefore  this  declaration  is  not  confirmed. 
To  this  a  third  party  replies,  True,  we  see  not  happiness 
in  the  objects  of  sense ;  but  the  excellency  of  very  beau¬ 
tiful  forms  produces  happiness.  The  author  denies  the 
premises,  and  says.  If  excellency  be  admitted  as  a  spe¬ 
cies,  as  well  as  blueness,  yellowness,  &c.  it  will  involve 
the  absurdity  of  two  species  in  one  subject.  Further,  in 
a  lapse  of  time,  the  same  excellent  form  which  gave  plea¬ 
sure  excites  pain.  We  term  that  in  which  excellency 

hThe  pundit  who  assisted  the  author  in  this  translation,  supplied  another 
comparison  s  Butter  arises  from  milk— the  source  is  milk,  the  means  is 
churniug,  the  effect  is  butter  s  from  this  effect  we  infer,  that  all  milk  pos- 
eesses  a  butter- producing  quality. 
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resides,  the  happy :  [therefore  happiness  is  found  in  sensi¬ 
ble  objects].  This  assertion  is  further  proved  by  the  ex¬ 
pressions,  the  form  of  the  jar,  worldly  pleasure,  &c.  [that 
is,  these  expressions  suppose,  that  there  is  in  present 
things  a  power  of  giving  pleasure].  See  the  commentary 
(bhasbytt). 

The  nature  of  matter  having  been  thus  ascertained,  we 
shall  now  treat  of  muhut  [intellect].  The  principle 
mtihiit,  which  is  named  from  the  reasoning  (acuity,  springs 
from  matter.  It  is  called  mfihQt,  from  its  union  with  re¬ 
ligion  and  other  excellent  qualities,  which  form  its  dis¬ 
tinguishing  character.  Its  synonyms  are,  MQhfit  Bood- 
dhee,'  Prfignfi,*  &c.  In  the  U  noogee  ta1  it  is  also  thus 
described :  Spirit  possessed  of  all  these  names  or  quali¬ 
ties,  is  called  Muhut,  Muhan-atmG,m  Mutee,°  Vishnoo,* 
Jishnoo,p  ShOmbhoo,*1  VeerytlvGt,r  Booddhee,  Prdgntt, 
Oopulubdhee  ;*  also  BrGinha,  Dhritee,*  Smritee."  It  is 
spread  over  the  world ;  that  is,  its  effects  [figuratively] 
his  hands,  feet,  eyes,  head,  mouth,  and  ears,  fill  the 
world ;  it  is  all-pervading,  undecayable,  it  possesses  rari¬ 
ty,  levity,  power,  undecaying  splendour.  Those  who 
know  spirit,  are  not  desirous  [of  other  things]  ;  they  have 
conquered  passion,  &c.  and  being  emancipated,  ascend  to 
greatness  [mfihSl].  He  who  is  muhilt,  is  Vishnoo; in 
the  first  creation  he  was  Sway&mbhoo,*  and  Prflbhoo.r 
The  three  kinds,  viz.  sutwu,  &c.  [or  qualities]  of  miihiit, 
have  been  allotted  to  three  deities,  so  that  each  is  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  quality  [goo nil]  itself,  and  from  hence  the 
three  names,  Brumha,  Vishnoo,  ShivG.  Thus  it  is  said 

*  The  understanding.  1  Knowledge.  1  A  section  of  the  MB- 
habharut.  m  The  intellectual  spirit.  *  The  will.  °  The 

all-pervading.  *  The  victorious.  i  The  existent  by  \yay  of  emi¬ 
nence.  r  The  powerful.  *  Comprehension.  '  Restraint. 
*  The  rememberer.  *  The  sefrexistent.  r  The  snpreme. 
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in  the  Yishnoo  pooranit,  mfihfit  is  three-fold,  it  has  the 
sfitwfi,  rujfi,  and  tfimfi  qualities.  The  Mfitsyfi  pooranfi 
also  says,  From  matter,  with  its  changes,  arises  the  prin¬ 
ciple  miihut ;  and  hence  this  word  mfihfit  is  used  among 
men,  [when  they  see  any  tiling  great].  From  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  matter  in  a  state  of  excitation  [fermentation, 
kshobhu']  three  gods  arise,  in  one  form,  Brfimha,  Yishnoo 
and  Milheshwfirfl. 

Spirit  possesses  rarity,  levity,  &c.  This  is  asserted  in 
reference  to  the  union  of  the  attribute  and  the  subject. 
In  the  first  creation,  miihut  is  unfolded  by  the  form  Vish- 
noo,  rather  than  by  that  of  Brfimha  and  S unhurt! :  this  is 
mentioned  in  a  stanza  of  the  Yishnoo  pooranfi.  The 
principle  mfihfit,  in  part,  through  the  penetrating  nature 
of  the  ruju  and  tfimfi  goonfis,  being  changed  in  its  form, 
becomes  the  clothing  of  individual  particles  of  life  [i.  e.  of 
souls],  and  being  connected  with  injustice,  &c.  becomes 
small.  The  sentence  of  the  sankhyu  is,  that  miihfit,  from 
association  becomes  small  [or  is  diminished].  The  effect 
of  mfihfit,  both  in  its  free  and  combined  state,  is  firmness. 
Miihfit  is  the  seed-state  of  the  tree  of  the  heart,  [untfikfi- 
rfinfi]  of  iihfinkarfi  [consciousness  of  existence],  and  of 
munfi  [the  will].  Therefore,  it  appears  from  the  shastrfis, 
that  mfihfit  is  derived  from  matter,  and  fihfinkarfi  from 
mfihfitj[intellect].  By  a  general  inference,  it  is  concluded, 
that  effects  are  united  to  their  immediate  causes :  [in  this 
way,  mfihfit  gives  birth  to  fihfinkarfi,  or  consciousness, 
and  is  united  to  it]  but  whether,  in  creation,  the  five  ele¬ 
ments  [the  material  parts]  were  first  created,  and  the 
others  succeeded  in  regular  succession,  or  whether  the  in¬ 
tellectual  part  was  first  created,  and  was  followed  by  the 
others  in  succession,  we  cannot  determine  by  inference, 
for  want  of  a  clear  datum.  There  are,  however,  some  re- 
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marks  in  the  vedfi  and  smritees  which  lead  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  that  the  intelligent  part  was  first  created.  This  has 
been  shewn  in  the  bhashyd. 

Having  defined  the  nature  of  understanding  [muhfit], 
we  now  proceed  to  consider  the  nature  of  consciousness 
[dhdnkard]  : — Consciousness  arises  from  the  undemand¬ 
ing,  as  a  branch  of  the  seed  plant.  It  is  called  dhdnkard 
from  its  effects,  viz.  an  idea  that  I  exist,  as  a  potter  is  de¬ 
nominated  from  a  pot:  this  is  its  character.  Its  sy¬ 
nonyms  are  found  in  the  KoormB-pooranu :  Bhunkarti,* 
fibhimanB,*  kBrtree,b  mfintree,c  atma,d  prukoolB,'  jeevfi  ;f 
all  which  are  exciting  principles.  This  consciousness, 
being  of  three  kinds,  is  the  cause  of  three  different  effects; 
thus  the  KoormB  pooranB,  Consciousness  arises  from  the 
understanding,  and  is  of  three  sorts :  voikarikB  {[change¬ 
able]  ;  toijusu  [from  tijfi,  light] ;  and,  born  from  the  ele¬ 
ments,  &c.  tamusil.  [darkness].  The  toijBsd  creation 
comprises  the  organs ;  the  voikarikB,  ten  of  the  gods ; 
mfinfi  [consciousness]  being  added,  makes  eleven  partak¬ 
ing  in  its  qualities  of  both  [kinds,  that  is,  of  the  nature  of 
the  bodily  organs  and  the  faculties].  From  the  tBn-ma- 
trus8  were  created  visible  objects,  as  animals,  &c.  The 
voikarikB  creation  is  peculiar  to  the  sBtwB  goond,  and  the 
toijdsd  to  the  rfiju  :  mSnd,  by  its  own  qualities,  or  union, 
becomes  an  assistant  in  the  operations  of  the  faculties,  and 
partakes  of  the  organs  both  of  perception  and  action. 
By  this  sentence  of  the  vedB,  and  others  of  the  same  im¬ 
port,  viz. (i  my  mind  was  elsewhere — I  did  not  hear,’*  it 
is  proved,  that  the  mind  partakes  of  both  kinds  of  organs. 

*  Consciousness  of  existence.  •  Regard  to  self.  k  The  governor. 

c  The  counsellor.  d  Self  or  spirit.  *  Excellent  origin.  *  Life. 

*  Tlit  simple  elements  of  sound,  touch,  form,  taste,  and  smell,  as  os* 
mixed  with  any  kind  of  property. 
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The  eleven  gods  which  preside  over  the  organs,  are, 
Dik,h  Vattt,*  Orkfi,*  Prfichetu,1  l5shwee,m  Vfinhee,0  Indrti,® 
Oopendru,p  Mitra,*1  Kd,r  and  ChOndrfi.* 

Having  determined  the  nature  of  consciousness,  the 
author  proceeds  to  explain  the  faculties  and  organs : — In 
the  first  place,  from  consciousness  proceeded  the  reason* 
ing  faculty  [munu]  ;  the  strong  bias  to  sound  felt  by  mtt- 
nB,  produced  the  incarcerated  spirit's  organ  of  hearing  ; 
from  the  attraction  to  form  felt  by  mBnB,  arose  the  organ 
of  sight,  and  from  the  desire  of  smell  in  raBnB,  the  organ 
of  smelling,  &c.  This  is  found  also  in  the  Mokshyfi- 
DhfirmB,  where  the  organs  are  described  as  the  effects  of 
the  operations  of  the  mind,  or,  in  other  words,  attach¬ 
ment  Thus,  by  the  reasoning  faculty,  the  ten  organs 
and  the  five  (un-matrus  are  produced  from  consciousness. 
There  is  no  ascertaining  the  order  of  the  organs  and  tttn- 
matrBs,  because  they  are  not  related  as  cause  and  effect. 
Respecting  the  organs,  there  is  no  proof  that  one  organ 
gave  birth  to  another ;  but  this  proof  does  exist  respect¬ 
ing  the  tun-matrus.  Thus,  to  speak  of  them  in  order : 
from  the  tfin-matru  of  sound  arises  that  of  feeling,  which 
has  the  qualities  both  of  sound  and  touch ;  and  thus,  in 
order,  by  adding  one  quality  to  every  preceding  one,  the 
other  three  ttin>matrBs  are  produced.  In  the  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  Patfinjulfi,  the  regular  increase  of  a  property 
in  each  of  the  tun-matrus  is  described.  Moreover,  the 
five  tun-matrus  give  birth  to  the  five  primary  elements. 
The  KoormO  and  Vishnoo  pooranfis  teach,  that  the  five 
tun-matrus  arose  in  succession  from  consciousness;  the 
Koormu  says,  Consciousness  which  arises  from  the  tfimil 

k  The  regent  of  a  quarter.  1  The  regent  of  wind.  *  The  son. 

*  The  regent  of  water.  m  The  divine  physician).  •  The  regent  of 

fire.  o  The  king  of  hearen.  *  Vishnoo.  v  A  god,  1  Brumby 

'  The  moon. 
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goonfl,  and  which  gives  birth  to  the  five  senses,  undergoes 
a  change,  and  from  this  change  is  produced  the  simple 
element  or  tQn-matrQ  of  sound.  From  sound  was  pro¬ 
duced  the  ether,  having  the  distinguishing  character  of 
sound.  Ether,  undergoing  a  change,  produced  the  tfln- 
matrB  of  feeling,  and  from  this  arose  air,  having  the 
quality  of  touch ;  and  so  in  order  with  the  rest. 

An  opponent  says,  the  four  primary  elements  [ether,  air, 
fire  and  water  j  are  evidently  the  assisting  causes  of  other 
things ;  and  therefore,  when  you  contend,  that  by  them 
nothing  is  effected  beside  the  circumstance  of  change,  you 
err.  To  this  the  author  replies,  The  pooraniis  declare, 
that  consciousness  is  the  cause,  while  the  five  ttln-matrfis 
are  mere  accessaries  in  the  creation  of  the  five  primary 
elements.  In  this  manner  were  produced  the  twenty* 
three  principles  [of  things].  After  deducting  the  five  ele¬ 
ments,  and  consciousness  in  the  understanding,  the  re¬ 
maining  seventeen  are  called  the  lingQ-shureerfl,*  in 
which  the  spirit  resides  as  fire  in  its  dwelling-place  fuel. 
That  lingil-shfireeru  of  all  sentient  creatures  being  pro¬ 
duced,  continues  from  the  creation  till  the  destruction  of 
the  material  world ;  it  is  carried  out  of  the  world  at  death 
by  the  living  principle,  and  with  it  returns  to  the  earth  in 
the  next  transmigration.  The  living  principle,  being  a 
distinct  operation  of  the  understanding,  is  not  considered 
as  distinct  from  the  lingQ-shQreerQ.  The  five  tfin-matrtts 
are  the  receptacle  of  the  lingfi-shureerfi,  as  canvas  is  that 
of  a  painting,  for  so  subtile  a  substance  could  not  pass 
from  one  state  to  another  without  a  vehicle. — In  the  be¬ 
ginning,  the  Iingii-shtireerti,  in  an  undivided  state,  existed 

*  The  Hindoo  writings  speak  of  three  states  of  the  body,  the  lingK-shfi- 
ricr$,  or  the  archetype  of  bodies ;  the  shookshmu-shfirecrfi,  or  the  atomic 
body,  and  the  st’hoolK-shBreerB,  or  gross  matter. 
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In  a  state  similar  to  that  clearly  visible  material  body 
which  is  as  the  clothing  of  the  Sell-Existent.  After- 
Wards,  the  individual  lingfi-shfircerus  became  the  cloth-' 
ing  of  individual  animals,  which  clothing  forms  a  part 
of  that  which  clothes  the  Self-Existent,  as  the  ling  fi¬ 
sh  ureerQ  of  a  son  is  derived  from  that  of  a  father. 
Thus  speaks  the  author  of  the  aphorisms  [Kupilfi] : 
Different  individuals  are  intended  to  produce  different  ef¬ 
fects  ;  and  thus  also  Mfinoo,  God,  havingrcaused  the  sub¬ 
tile  particles  of  the  six  unmeasured  powers,  or  the  six 
organs,  the  collected  denominator  of  the  soul,  to  enter 
into  mere  spirits,  formed  all  creatures.  The  meaning  is 
merely  this,  God,  the  selfexistent,  causing  the  rare  or  sub¬ 
tile  parts  of  bis  own  lingfi-shfirecrfi  to  fall  as  clothing  upon 
the  souls  proceeding  from  himself,  created  all  animals. 

Having  thus  described  the  lingfi-slifireerfi,  the  author 
proceeds  to  describe  gross  matter : — Consciousness  of  per* 
sonal  existence  arises  within  intellect  as  a  tenth  part  of 
intellect;  and,  bearing  the  same  proportion,  from  con¬ 
sciousness  of  personal  existence  arises  ether;  from  ether 
air ;  from  air  light ;  from  light  water,  and,  from  water 
earth,  which  is  the  seed  of  all  gross  bodies,  and  this  seed 
(earth)  is  the  mundane  egg.  In  the  midst  of  that  universe 
surrounding  egg,  which  is  ten  times  larger  than  the  four¬ 
teen  spheres,  by  the  will  of  the  selfexistent,  was  produced 
the  st’hoolfi-shfireerfi  of  this  being.  This  selfexistent, 
clothed  with  this  matter,  is  called  Narayfinfi. 

Thus  Mfinoo,  after  having  discoursed  on  the  self-exis¬ 
tent,  says,  “  He,  desirous  of  producing  numerous  crea¬ 
tures  from  his  own  substance,  in  the  first  place  created 
waters,  and  in  them  produced  a  seed,  gold-like,  splendid 
as  the  thousand -rayed  sun.  In  that  seed  was  produced 
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BrQmha,  the  sire  of  all.  He  was  the  first  material  being, 
and  is  called  Poorooshu  (the  producing  cause);  and  thus 
BrQmha  became  the  lord  of  all  creatures.  Waters  are 
called  Nara,  because  they  were  produced  by  Nuru  [the 
self-existent]  :  they  were  at  first  his  place  [uyunuj,  there¬ 
fore  he  is  called  Narayunu.”  The  vedu  and  smritees 
teach,  that  this  spirit  is  one,  since  all  creatures  were  de¬ 
rived  from  it,  and  since  all  at  last  will  be  absorbed  in  it. 
Therefore  the  vedfi  and  smritees  are  not  6pposed  to  the 
popular  sentiment,  that  “  NarayQnQ  is  the  spirit  of  all 
sentient  creatures.” 

NarayQnQ,  clothed  with  the  total  of  gross  matter,  cre¬ 
ated,  on  his  navel,  resembling  the  water-lily-formed  Soo- 
mcroo,  him  who  is  called  the  four-faced,  and  then  by  him 
created  all  individuals  possessed  of  organs,  down  to  the 
masses  of  inanimate  matter.  Thus  the  smritees,  All  liv¬ 
ing  creatures,  with  their  organs,  proceeded  from  the  body 
of  that  being  [NarayQnQ  thus  clothed  with  matter].  That 
which  is  said  in  the  pooranQs,  that,  while  NarayQnQ  was. 
sleeping  on  shushQ  [the  serpent-god  Un until],  the  four- 
faced  god  was  uufolded  from  the  water-lily  navel,  and 
from  the  eyes  and  ears  of  this  god,  must  be  understood  as 
referring  to  the  creation  which  takes  place  at  the  dawn  of 
every  day  of  BrQmha,  viz.  at  every  kQlpQ.  It  cannot 
agree  with  the  first  creation,  but  this  sleeping  on  sh6shQ. 
agrees  with  the  dissolution  of  nature  which  takes  place 
on  the  evening  of  a  day  of  Brumha,  and  with  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  torpid  gods,  in  regular  order  from  BrQmha, 
who  in  a  united  state  had  retired  into  the  body  of  Nara- 
y tfnfi ;  for,  the  dissolution  of  nature  at  the  evening  of  a 
day  of  BrQmha,  is  called  sleep,  because,  at  that  time,  for 
some  purpose,  he  [NarayQnQ]  assumes  a  body.  Thus 
the  twenty-four  principles  [of  things],  and  the  production 
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of  the  world  by  them  as  an  assisting  cause,  have  been 
briefly  described.  From  whatever  cause  any  thing  is  pro¬ 
duced,  its  continuance  depends  upon  the  continuance  of 
that  cause,  and  its  dissolution  arises  from  the  absence  of 
it.  From  whatever  cause  any  principle  [of  the  twenty- 
four]  is  derived,  in  that  it  is  again  absorbed ;  but  ab¬ 
sorption  is  in  the  reversed  order  of  creation,  while  crea¬ 
tion  is  in  a  direct  order  [as  from  ether,  wind ;  from  wind, 
fire,  &c.]  So  says  the  Mfihabkariitii,  &c.  These  changes, 
viz.  creation,  preservation,  and  destruction,  in  the  gross 
state  of  the  twenty-four  principles,  are  shewn,  in  order  to 
assist  in  obtaining  a  discriminating  idea  of  Him  who  per¬ 
vades  all  things ;  the  perceptible  though  very  subtile 
changes  [in  these  principles]  are  thus  mentioned  in  the 
smritees :  the  constant  births  of  the  lingd-shflreerQs,  on 
account  of  their  extremely  subtile  nature,  and  the  rapi¬ 
dity  of  time,  are  as  though  they  were  not.  Therefore, 
speaking  correctly,  all  inanimate  substances  are  called 
non-entities  [or  rather  momentary] ;  another  affirms,  that 
all  inanimate  things,  to  speak  decisively,  are  uncertain. 
Standing  aloof  then  from  all  inanimate  things,  the  spirit 
is  to  be  perceived  as  the  real  existence  by  those  who  are 
afraid  of  evil.  The  Unoogecta  contains  the  following 
comparison :  This  universe,  the  place  of  all  creatures,  is 
the  eternal  tree  BrQraha  :  this  tree  sprung  from  an  im¬ 
perceptible  seed  [matter]  ;  the  vast  trunk  is  intellect ;  the 
branches,  consciousness;  its  inferior  branches,  the  primary 
elements ;  the  places  of  the  buds,  the  organs ;  and  thus, 
spreading  into  every  form  of  being,  it  is  always  clothed 
with  leaves  and  flowers,  that  is,  with  good  and  evil  fruit. 
The  person  who  knows  this,  with  the  excellent  axe  of  real 
wisdom  cuts  down  the  tree,  rises  superior  to  birth  and 
death,  and  obtains  immortality. — End  of  the  third  section. 
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Section  4. — For  the  accommodation  of  the  student,  I 
shall  now,  in  verse,  treat  of  spirit,  as  the  first  cause  [poo- 
rooshuj,  and  distinct  from  matter.  The  common  concerns 
of  life  are  conducted  by  this  one  idea  “  1  am”  [that  is, 
by  indentifying  spirit  with  matter]  ;  but  by  the  true  know¬ 
ledge  of  God  it  is  made  clear,  that  he  is  eternal,  omnipre¬ 
sent,  &c.  I  shall  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  speak  of 
spirit  as  united  to  matter :  [In  this  sense]  he  who  receives 
the  fruit  of  actions,  is  eternal,  since  he  is  the  cause  of 
every  operation  of  the  understanding,  and  of  every  crea¬ 
ture  produced  by  the  mutations  of  matter.  Moreover  the 
understanding  is  without  beginning;  for  as  a  seed  is  said 
to  contain  the  future  tree,  so  the  understanding  contains 
the  habits  produced  by  fate,  and  as  such  must  bd  without 
beginning  :  therefore,  from  the  fact,  that  the  understand¬ 
ing  is  without  beginning,  we  derive  the  proof,  that  he  who 
receives  the  fruit  of  actions  is  without  beginning.  When 
we  speak  of  spirit,  as  the  sovereign,  we  mean,  that  it  pre¬ 
sides  over  the  operations  of  the  understanding  as  the  re¬ 
ceiver,  as  a  shadow  is  received  on  a  mirror."  Therefore 
when  the  operations  of  the  understanding  are  destroyed 
[withheld]  the  liberation  of  spirit  ensues ;  [that  is,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  sankhyu,  the  liberation  of  spirit  includes 
merely  the  liberation  of  the  understanding  from  its  opera¬ 
tion  on  visible  objects].  He  who  receives  the  fruit  of  ac¬ 
tions  being  without  beginning,  there  exists  no  cause  for 
his  destruction,  and  therefore  he  is  not  destroyed  :  from 
hence  it  is  proved,  that  he  is  eternal,  and,  being  eternal, 
he  has  not  the  power  of  producing  new  ideas.  We  have 
never  seen  that  that  which  is  destitute  of  light  can  make 


u  According  to  the  sankhyu,  spirit  is  not  considered  as  the  creator,  nor, 
in  fact,  as  really  receiving  the  fruit  of  actions ;  this  reception  being  only  in 
appearance  in  consequence  of  union  to  matter,  and  not  more,  in  reality,  than 
as  the  mirror  suffers  or  enjoys  from  the  image  reflected  upon  it. 
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known  light;  in  the  light-possessing  works  of  the  stltwQ- 
goonfi,  the  properties  of  this  goonii  are  seen.  From  hence 
we  gain  the  idea,  that  the  cause  of  things  [the  manifested 
is  not  finite,  but  eternal ;  therefore  manifestation  re¬ 
sides  in  the  eternal.  Union  leads  to  mistake  respecting 
the  cause  of  manifestation ;  as  when  some  suppose,  that 
the  power  of  giving  light  is  in  the  fuel,  or  that  this  power 
is  communicated  to  a  mirror  when  you  remove  its  cover¬ 
ing.  Therefore  the  knowledge  of  the  eternal  must  also 
be  eternal,  and  in  some  sense,  must  be  considered  as 
spirit,  for  upon  it  nothing  is  reflected.  [If  any  one  say, 
that]  knowledge  [is  a  property,  we  affirm  that  it]  is 
thing,  for  it  is  dependent  on  none ;  and  u  I  am”  [perso¬ 
nal  identity],  being  a  quality  of  the  understanding,  will 
agree  with  this  as  a  thing.  Through  false  ideas,  the  ig¬ 
norant  constantly  cherish  the  error, u  I  am  that  lump”  [of 
clay ;  that  is,  they  conceive  of  spirit  as  matter].  Through 
association  [between  body  and  spirit],  they  call  spirit 
the  wise,  and  from  the  same  cause  they  apply  to  spirit  the 
terms  dependence,  depravity,  production,  and  destruction; 
but  as  vacuum  only  is  necessary  to  the  ear,  so  spirit 
requires  only  spirit;  therefore,  in  an  inferior  sense,  but 
where  no  objection  can  be  raised,  it  is  decided  from  the 
v<$da,  &c.  that  spirit  being  wholly  light,  the  all-pervad¬ 
ing,  the  eternal,  and  the  pervader  of  all  bodies,  requires 
only  spirit.  When  it  is  united  to  material  things,  then 
[not  really  but  apparently]  it  is  capable  of  destruction ; 
when  in  a  subtile  state,  it  is  unsearchable.  If  it  is  diffused 
through  the  whole  system,  why  then  are  not  the  things  of 
all  times  and  of  all  places  always  manifest  ?  They  are 
not  manifest  except  in  those  cases  where  spirit  is  »nited  to 
the  operations  of  the  understanding.  Philosophers  main¬ 
tain,  that  the  appearance  of  things  is  their  image  reflected 
upon  spirit.  When  the  operations  of  the  understanding 
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are  not  reflected,  spirit  is  considered  as  unconnected,  im¬ 
mutable,  ever-living,  all-diffused,  and  eternal.  All 
desires,  &c.  arise  in  the  understanding,  and  not  in  the 
spirit,  for  desire  and  the  operations  of  the  understanding 
have  but  one  receptacle.  All  things  within  us  subject  to 
alteration,  exist  in  the-  understanding;  therefore  all 
spirits,  like  all  vacuums,  are  equally  immutable,  always 
pure,  always  identified  with  the  understanding,  always 
free,  unmixed,  light,  self-displayed,  without  dependence, 
and  shine  in  every  thing.  An  opponent  here  says,  We  are 
then,  in  short,  to  understand,  that  all  spirits,  like  the  va¬ 
cuum,  are  one ;  for  that  it  is  in  the  understanding  only 
that  the  contrarieties,  pleasure  and  pain,  exist.  This  ob¬ 
jection  will  not  stand,  for  in  one  spirit  there  are  these  con¬ 
trarieties,  the  reception  of  the  fruit  of  actions,  and  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  this  reception ;  for  when  spirit  receives  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  the  understanding,  it  is  many,  and  when  distinct 
from  these  operations,  it  is  one ;  the  vedG  and  smritees 
teach  us,  that  spirit  is  one  when  we  apply  to  it  discrimi¬ 
nating  wisdom;  and  many  when  united  to  matter. 
Spirit  receives  pleasure,  &c.  as  a  wall  the  shadow;  but 
that  which  enjoys  or  suffers  is  the  understanding :  still  a 
distinction  is  formed  by  the  appearance  or  non-appearance 
of  enjoyment  or  suffering  in  spirits,  similar  to  that  which 
appears  in  pillars  of  chrystal  on  which  the  shadows 
of  dark  or  red  bodies  have  fallen;  but  the  similitude 
drawn  from  air  is  inadmissible,  because  things  having  dif¬ 
ferent  properties  make  no  impression  on  air. — End  of 
the  fourth  section . 

Section  5. — I  shall  now  speak  of  spirit,  and  of  that 
which  is  not  spirit,  and  enlarge  upon  the  qualities  of  the 
one,  and  the  faults  of  the  other,  that  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  them  may  be  made  clear.  This  cloud-like  world, 
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subject  to  the  transmutations  arising  out  of  the  three  goo- 
nils,  like  the  changing  clouds  in  space,  is  repeatedly  pro* 
duced  and  absorbed  in  spirit,  by  its  approximation  to  the 
three  goon  us  in  their  changed  form.  Therefore  spirit 
[chitee],  being  [in  reality]  without  change,  as  the  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  three-goon d-changed  [world],  is  the  instru¬ 
mental  cause  of  the  universe.  As  water,  by  its  being  the 
sustaining  substance,  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  supporter 
of  the  world,  so  spirit  by  its  being  the  sustainer  of  the 
embryo  [atomic]  world,  is  declared  to  be  its  supporter. 
Brumhu,  the  immutable,  the  eternal,  and  who  is  describ¬ 
ed  by  the  synonym  Pfirdmart’hd-sdt  [the  real  entity], 
without  undergoing  any  change,  is  [popularly  speaking] 
the  instrumental  cause  of  all  things.  He  is  called  Pdrfim- 
art’hu-sdt,  because  he  exists  for  himself,  and  is  compleat 
in  himself.  He  is  called  sdt  [the  existent]  because  he 
exists  of  himself,  and  accomplishes  all  by  himself.  Na¬ 
ture  in  all  its  changes  is  like  the  fluctuating  waves,  and 
is  called  fisdt  [non-entity]  through  its  constant  change 
from  form  to  form.  That  which,  after  the  lapse  of  time, 
does  not  acquire  a  new  denomination  from  having  under- 
gonea  change,  is  called  in  the  smritees  vdstoo  (substance) ; 
that  which  owes  its  existence  to  its  dependence  on  some- 
tiling  else,  or  which  is  completed  by  the  vision  of  some¬ 
thing  else,  or  which  arises  from  another  source,  is  not 
called  substance  [is  fisut],  because  something  else  is  re¬ 
quired  to  give  it  existence.  That  which  is  real,  must  have 
existence :  we  can  never  say,  that  it  does  not  exist.  If  it 
does  not  exist,  we  can  never  affirm  that  it  exists,  or  that 
it  is  eternal.  Therefore,  when  we  speak  of  the  world  as 
possessing  entity  and  non-entity,  we  lie  under  a  mistake : 
[still,  as  real  impressions  are  produced  by  it  on  the  mind, 
we  may  say]  this  world  is  sdt  [substance]  and  fisdt  [un¬ 
real]  ;  but  to  believe  that  this  world  is  a  substantial  good, 
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is  a  real  mistake.  This  world  is  [compared  to]  a  tree ; 
its  intellectual  part  is  its  heart  [the  substantial  part]  ;  all 
the  rest  is  sap  [unsubstantial].  That  part  of  the  world 
which  is  permanent,  is  intellect,  which  is  unchangeable; 
all  the  rest  is  contemptible,  because  unsubstantial.  So 
also  is  it  false  and  unsubstantial,  because,  compared  with 
Brdmhfi,  it  is  unstable. 

Thus  have  I  shewn,  that  spirit  is  a  reality  [sfit] ;  and 
have  also  described  the  nature  of  other  things.  These 
subjects  an*  discussed  at  length  in  the  Yogu-Vashisht’hd  ; 
1  have  here  only  given  an  abstract  of  them.  A  dream, 
when  a  person  awakes,  is  proved  to  be  a  non-entity.  That 
body  which,  when  awake,  we  are  conscious  we  'possess,  is 
a  non-entity  when  we  are  asleep.  At  the  time  of  birth, 
death  is  a  non-entity ;  and  at  the  time  of  death,  birth  is 
a  non-entity.  This  error-formed  world  is  like  a  bubble 
on  the  water :  we  can  never  say  that  it  does  not  exist, 
nor  that  it  does.  Spirit  is  real  entity,  but  not  so  the  vi¬ 
sible  world  :  it  is  as  unreal  as  a  snail  when  mistaken  for 
silver ;  or  as  when  the  thirsty  deer  mistakes  the  reflected 
rays  of  the  sun  for  a  pool  of  water.  There  is  one  omni¬ 
present,  placid,  all-pervading  spirit ;  he  is  pure,  essential 
knowledge,  entire  and  inconceivable  intellect,  widely  dif¬ 
fused  like  boundless  space.  Wherever,  in  any  form,  that 
omnipresent,  omnipotent,  universal,  all-inspiring,  self- 
existent  being,  is  visible,  there,  in  these  forms,  this  agi¬ 
tated  world,  now  visible  and  now  invisible,  appears  ex¬ 
tended  in  him  like  the  reflected  rays  of  the  sun  [mistaken 
for  water]  on  the  sands  of  a  desert.  As  a  magic  shew,  or 
as  the  appearance  of  water  from  the  reflecting  of  the 
rays  of  the  sun  on  the  sand,  or  as  the  unstable  waves 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  so  is  the  world  as  spread 
out  on  spirit.  This  visible  world  was  spread  out  by 
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the  mind  of  the  self-existent  Brtimhu;  therefore  the 
world  appears  to  be  full  of  mind.  Those  of  impure 
mind,  who  are  ignorant,  and  who  have  not  entered 
the  [right]  way,  esteem  this  unsubstantia!  world  as 
substantia],  and  pursue  this  idea  with  the  force  of  the 
thunderbolt.  As  a  person  unacquainted  with  gold  may 
have  an  idea  of  a  [gold]  ring,  but  has  no  conception  of 
the  value  of  the  gold  of  which  it  is  composed,  so  an  igno¬ 
rant  person  sees  in  the  world  only  cities,  mountains,  ele¬ 
phants,  and  other  splendid  objects ;  he  has  no  idea  of  that 
which  is  spiritual.  In  these  and  other  passages  of  the 
YogH-Vashisht’hB,  the  absolute  nothingness  of  the  world 
is  declared ;  and  in  other  passages,  the  world,  as  the 
work  of  the  eternal,  is  called  eternal.  That,  freed  from 
name  and  form,  in  which  this  world  will  be  absorbed, 
is  called,  by  some,  crude  matter,  by  others  illusion,  and  by 
others  atoms.  This  world,  in  the  midst  of  spirit  [lying 
dormant]  during  a  profound  sleep  at  night,  resembles  a 
water-lily  imprinted  on  the  heart  of  a  stone.  The  uni¬ 
verse-formed  imperishable  fruit  of  the  wide-spreading  tree 
of  nature,  is  made  visible  by  Brilmhii.  Thus  has  been 
decided  the  different  natures  of  entity  and  non-entity. — 
End  of  the ffth  section. 

Section  6. — Having  shewn  the  nature  of  spirit  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  other  things,  I  now  proceed  to  speak  of 
its  intellectual  nature,  as  distinguished  from  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  understanding.  M&hftt  poorooshii  [intellect] 
is  called  finoobhootee,  chitee,  bodhtt,  vddfina,  viz.  sen¬ 
timent,  conception,  understanding,  and  ratiocination. 
Other  things  are  called  by  the  names  vddyiJ,1  jurh,y  tilmO,* 
ugnanu,*  prddhanfi,b  &c.  Knowledge,  when  connected 
with  the  object  of  knowledge,  is  esteemed  the  manifester, 

f  The  object  of  knowledge.  r  Brote  matter.  •  Darkness. 

*  False  Meet.  *  Chief. 
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in  the  same  manner  as  light,  by  its  union  with  the  object 
it  displays,  is  called  the  manifester.  Connection  with  the 
objects  of  knowledge  exists  immediately  or  mediately,  in 
unassociated  spirit;  not,  however,  as  it  exists  in  the  un¬ 
derstanding,  but  as  the  body  on  the  glass.  Spirit,  though 
it  is  diilused,  on  account  of  its  unconnected  ness  with  the 
faculties  and  with  material  things,  does  not  look  at  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  knowledge.  Thus  spirit,  like  other  things,  through 
its  want  of  union  to  the  faculties,  and  of  operation  upon 
its  objects,  remains  unknown.  The  spirit  during  its  free¬ 
dom  [from  matter],  through  the  absence  of  the  operations 
of  the  understanding,  remains  unknown,  without  form, 
identified  with  light,  and  air-formed.  The  operations  of 
the  understanding  have  form  and  bounds ;  like  a  lamp, 
they  are  visible ;  they  are  innumerable ;  they  perish  every 
moment ;  they  are  inanimate,  for  like  a  pitcher,  a  lamp, 
&c.  they  are  the  objects  of  the  perception  of  another  [the 
soul].  The  manifesting  power  of  the  operations  of  the 
understanding  is  its  capacity  of  resembling  the  thing 
made  known.  As  a  mirror,  by  its  capacity  of  receiving 
the  images  of  things,  is  that  which  displays  them,  so 
the  understanding,  through  its  capacity  of  receiving  the 
forms  of  things,  is  that  which  displays  them.  It  is  spirit 
which  perceives  the  operations  of  the  understanding; 
but  it  is  through  the  operations  of  the  understanding  that 
other  things  are  perceived.  Some  one  objects,  If  we  ac¬ 
knowledge  two  powers  of  perception,  one  residing  ia 
spirit,  and  the  other  in  the  understanding,  we  admit  more 
than  is  necessary  for  the  effect.  Spirit  sees  things  through 
the  understanding:  that  is,  the  understanding  assume* 
the  forms  of  these  things,  and  their  shadow  iB  reflected 
upon  spirit :  the  understanding,  &c.  cannot  perceive  [ob¬ 
jects],  In  this  manner  the  distinction  is  made  dear  be¬ 
tween  the  operations  of  the  understanding  and  spirit;  and 
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from  [the  examination  of]  matter,  &c.  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  spirit,  and  that  which  is  not  spirit,  is  also  es¬ 
tablished.  By  the  union  between  spirit  and  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  understanding,  in  the  images  reflected  by  one 
and  received  by  the  other,  the  mistake  is  made,  that  they 
are  both  one,  and  that  the  understanding  possesses  the 
powers  of  spirit,  as  persons  mistake  a  piece  of  red-hot 
iron  for  fire.  This  discrimination  between  the  operations 
of  the  understanding  and  spirit,  in  which  the  r.oiyayikfis 
have  been  bewildered,  and  which  a  person  of  small  under¬ 
standing  cannot  comprehend,  has  been  eminently  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  sankhyfl.  The  ignorant  Bouddhfis,  through 
not  discriminating  between  the  operations  of  the  under¬ 
standing  and  spirit,  declare  these  operations  to  be  spirit, 
and  being  thus  bewildered  as  it  respects  the  meaning  of 
the  vedfl,  which  teaches  [for  the  sake  of  illustration]  that 
knowledge  is  spirit,  regard  spirit  as  temporary.  This  dis¬ 
crimination  between  the  instrumental  cause,  viz.  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  the  understanding,  and  the  self-existent,  who 
makes  them  known,  is  not  impossible  to  good  philoso¬ 
phers:  a  duck  can  separate  milk  from  water.  This  ca¬ 
pacity  of  discriminating  between  spirit  and  the  operations 
of  the  understanding  is  called  emancipation,  the  end  of 
the  world.  Every  one,  through  visible  objects,  knows 
something  of  God ;  but  abstract  ideas  of  God,  none  pos¬ 
sess;  to  obtain  these,  discrimination  is  required.  Spirit 
cannot  be  discriminated  from  external  things,  because  of 
its  admixture  with  the  operations  of  the  understanding, 
but  by  a  knowledge  of  these  operations  they  may  be 
separated  from  spirit.  As  fire  on  the  hearth,  though  it 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  coals,  on  account  of  their 
union/  yet  it  may  clearly  be  discriminated  by  its  consum¬ 
ing  quality.  We  learn  from  the  vedfl,  that  the  distinction 
between  the  operations  of  the  understanding  on  visible 
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objects,  and  spirit,  is  most  clearly  seen  during  the  time  of 
profound  sleep,  when  spirit,  as  the  manifester,  appears  as 
light.  Wise  men  affirm,  that  every  thing  is  distinct  from 
that  which  makes  it  visible :  jars,  &c.  are  different  from 
the  light  [which  makes  them  visible],  and  the  operations 
of  the  understanding  are  different  from  light.  As  there* 
fore  unassisted  spirit  makes  evident  the  operations  of  the 
understanding,  it  is  clear,  that  it  must  be  distinct  from 
those  operations ;  this  mode  of  decision  will  soon  enable 
a  person  to  comprehend  this  idea.  In  this  manner,  spirit 
is  found  to  be  the  revealer  of  the  operations  of  the  under* 
standing,  and  as  such  is  to  be  distinguished  from  these 
operations,  though  it  continues  to  make  them  known. 
According  to  the  vedd,  &c.  though  the  body  and  facul¬ 
ties  in  waking  time  appear  not  to  be  different  from 
spirit,  yet  during  a  dream,  spirit  is  clearly  seen  to 
be  different  from  both.  In  a  dream,  all  bodies  dif¬ 
ferent  from  epirit  appear  in  the  spirit;  and  this  is 
also  the  case  when  the  person  is  awake ;  but  in  wak¬ 
ing  hours  there  is  this  difference,  that  the  same  things 
are  also  objects  of  vision.  In  a  dream,  they  are  the  im¬ 
mediate  objects  of  perception,  because  they  are  ideal.  In 
waking  hours,  they  are  the  objects  of  perception  by  the 
instrumentality  of  the  organs.  In  our  sleeping  or  wak¬ 
ing  hours,  all  material  objects,  as  delineated  on  spirit,  ap¬ 
pear  of  the  same  form ;  there  is  no  difference  between 
them  whether  ideal  or  visible.  The  form  of  things  in  the 
spirit  is  merely  an  idea,  clothed  with  form  by  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  understanding.  Therefore  the  operations  of 
the  understanding,  as  applied  to  material  things,  when 
reflected  on  spirit,  are  the  same  in  our  waking  as  in  our 
sleeping  hours.  This  is  said  as  conjecture ;  we  have  no 
means  of  proof;  but  there  is  no  better  method  of  shewing 
the  nature  of  spirit  than  by  comparing  the  state  of  things 
in  a  dream  and  when  awake.  As  a  person  dreaming,  sees 
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every  thing  in  spirit,  so  in  his  waking  hours  ([notwith¬ 
standing  the  omnipresence  of  spirit,  through  the  individu¬ 
ation  of  his  ideas,  he  fancies]  he  sees  it  confined  in  one 
place  ([the  body].  Profound  sleep,  then,  shews  simple 
spirit  [rather  than  its  slate  of  embodied  existence].  Both 
when  awake,  and  when  we  dream,  the  ideas  which  we 
form,  through  the  operations  of  the  understanding,  of 
spirit  being  possessed  of  form,  are  illusory  and  false.  The 
overspreading  of  the  understanding  with  darkness  is  cal¬ 
led  the  heavy  sleep  of  the  understanding,  but  the  want  of 
-this  covering  is  called  the  deep  sleep  of  the  soul.  Spirit, 
perfect,  eternal  and  unchangeable,  perceives  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  understanding  only ;  but  where  the  operations 
of  the  understanding  are  wanting,  it  perceives  nothing. 
As  spirit  is  at  the  post  of  the  operations  of  the  under¬ 
standing,  it  must  be  omnipresent  and  eternal.  Therefore 
the  ignorant  in  vain  perform  religious  austerities,  for  spi¬ 
rit  undergoes  neither  decay  nor  destruction.  The  igno¬ 
rant  believe,  that  the  Understanding  and  the  body,  united 
as  husband  and  wife,  endure  the  suffering  of  pain ;  and 
they  plead  this  as  a  proof,  that  in  time  of  profound  sleep 
the  body  enjoys  repose.  He  who  enters  upon  religious 
austerities  for  shew,  without  distinguishing  between  spirit 
and  the  secularised  operations  of  the  uncreated  under¬ 
standing,  will  never  obtain  emancipation,  but  will  continue 
miserable  in  this  world  and  in  the  world  tocome.  Through 
the  want  ofdiscriminating  between  the  understanding  and 
spirit,  some  maintain  the  doctrine  of  the  individuality  of 
6onls,  but  this  is  false,  for  all  souls  have  the  6ame  vitality. 
The  understanding,  having  despised  and  thrown  the 
weight  of  government  upon  its  husband,  spirit,  which  has 
no  qualities,  is  imprisoued  in  its  own  operations.  But  the 
purified  understanding,  recognizing  her  lord  [spirit]  in 
his  true  character,  is  here  filled  with  joy,  and  at  last  is 
absorbed  in  the  body  of  her  lord.  The  understanding  re- 
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cognizing  her  lord  [spirit],  and  thus  meditating,  he  is  not 
governor,  he  enjoys  not  pleasure,  he  endures  not  pain,  he 
is  pure  spirit,  like  the  vacuum,  gives  him  no  more  pain.— 
End  of  the  sixth  section. 

Section  7.  —Having  thus  pointed  out  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  pure  spirit  and  the  understanding,  the  author  next 
proceeds  to  describe  the  happiness  of  spirit.  The  smri- 
tees  declare,  that  pain  is  [or,  arises  from]  the  expectation 
of  pleasure  from  the  objects  of  sense.  From  hence  it 
appears,  that  the  essence  of  pleasure  lies  in  the  absence 
of  pleasure  and  pain.  We  have  chosen  this  definition  of 
pleasure  iu  preference  to  the  ancient  one,  because  it  is 
more  forcible ;  and  we  must  be  allowed  to  do  this  inn 
work  treating  of  liberation  [of  spirit  from  matter],  other¬ 
wise  an  objection  would  lie  against  every  work  which  de¬ 
fines  logical  terms.  The  word  happiness  is  figuratively 
applied,  without  sensible  proof,  to  spirit,  for  the  sake  of 
representing  it  in  an  agreeable  manner,  as  air  is  figura¬ 
tively  used  to  represent  omnipresence ;  but  the  idea  of 
happiness,  as  applied  to  spirit,  is  clearly  disproved  by  this 
and  other  sentences  of  the  vedu,  Spirit  is  neither  joyful 
nor  joy  less.  It  is  clear,  that  the  negations  of  the  vddil 
[spirit  is  not  this,  is  not  that,  & c.]  are  of  more  force  than 
instructions  [relative  to  ceremonies]  ;  for  these  instruc¬ 
tions  cannot  procure  for  the  worshipper  that  which  he 
needs,  liberation.  The  expression,  It  is  not  joyless,  teach¬ 
es  us,  that  spirit,  as  lord,  partakes  of  the  happiness  of 
which  the  understanding  is  the  author :  as  he,  not  desti¬ 
tute  °f  wealth,  is  wealthy,  or  the  master  of  wealth. 
By  this  sentence  of  the  vedfi,  Spirit  is  more  lovely 
than  any  thing ;  the  beauty  of  spirit  is  intended  to 
be  set  above  happiness :  therefore  it  is  improper  to 
call  spirit  the  blissful.  From  the  following  verse 
of  the  vedantu,  Happiness,  &c.  belong  to  matter,  it  ap- 
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pears  that  the  essential  happiness  of  spirit  is  not  insisted 
upon  in  the  vedantii.  The  nature  of  spirit,  as  destitute 
of  happiness,  has  been  examined  at  large  by  us  in  the 
commentary  upoq  the  Brilmhfi-Mcemangsti :  we  now 
speak  of  spirit  as  identified  with  love :  the  disinterested 
attachment  [of  the  understanding]  to  spirit,  which  never 
regards  spirit  as  nonexistent,  but  always  as  existent,  is 
genuine  love.  The  desires  of  the  understanding  after 
pleasure  are  subject  to  spirit;  therefore  spirit  [self]  is  the 
most  beloved  object ;  there  is  nothing  so  beloved  as  this. 
Love  to  spirit  should  be  founded  on  its  spiritual  nature; 
and  not  upon  any  expectations  of  happiness.  A  person 
says  “  I  am”  [I  exist]  ;  he  does  not  say  “  I  am — happi¬ 
ness,”  [that  others  should  expect  happiness  from  him"]. 
Happiness  is  the  absence  of  misery,  and  with  this,  spirit 
is  identified.  Spirit  is  lovely;  and  is  identified  with  love. 
Hence,  in  reality,  spirit  is  the  object  of  love,  but  not  on 
account  of  that  with  which  it  is  invested ;  this  would  be 
love  to  the  appendage,  and  would  be  unstable,  not  real. 
For  want  of  discrimination,  when  affection  is  placed  else¬ 
where,  as  on  pleasure,  &c.  it  is  temporary,  but  love  to 
spirit  is  constant ;  for  spirit  is  styled  the  eternally  happy. 
If  the  understanding  be  well  settled,  and  perceive  the  en¬ 
tire  loveliness  of  spirit,  will  it  not  bathe  in  a  sea  of  hap¬ 
piness  ?  In  common  affairs,  the  understanding  enjoys  hap¬ 
piness  when  any  thing  pleasant  is  presented  to  the  sight; 
from  hence  we  infer,  that  supreme  happiness  must  arise 
from  a  view  of  that  which  is  supremely  lovely.  The  excit¬ 
ing  cause  to  love  is  always  spirit — spirit  is  of  itself  lovely : 
this  sentence  the  vedu  perpetually  repeats  when  it  pro¬ 
poses  to  fix  the  thoughts  on  spirit.  The  happiness  arising 
from  the  sight  of  the  beloved  object,  spirit,  and  which  can 
be  represented  by  no  similitude,  is  enjoyed  by  the  wise 
[who  are]  emancipated,  even  in  a  bodily  state.  The  hap- 
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pi  ness  enjoyed  by  spirit  which  dwells  within,  is  genuine  s 
this  is  not  controverted  by  the  yogcc ;  but  miserable  men, 
unconscious  of  this,  and  anxious  after  outward  happiness, 
are  deceived.  Secular  persons  desire  happiness,  but, 
like  a  householder  who  seeks  pleasure  by  looking  through 
the  windows,  instead  of  looking  for  it  within,  they  seek  it 
by  looking  through  the  senses.  Cursed  be  those  pleasures 
which  arise  from  the  senses,  and  when  changed  give  pain, 
for  they  are  obtained  from  pain,  are  made  up  of  misery, 
and  obstruct  the  pleasures  of  spirit. — End  of  the  seventh 
section . 

Section  8. — The  discriminating  characters  of  spirit, 
mentioned  in  the  vedtt  and  smritees,  that  it  is  eternal,  in¬ 
telligent,  and  happy,  have  now  been  described.  Matter 
is  possessed  of  three  contrary  qualities,  [it  is  temporary, 
destitute  of  life,  and  is  [or  tends  to]  misery].  Discrimina¬ 
tion  discovers  the  excellencies  of  the  one,  and  the  evil 
qualities  of  the  other,  and  destroys  the  latter.  Those  op¬ 
posite  natures,  which  arise  out  of  the  absence  of  qualities 
in  spirit,  and  their  presence  in  matter,  we  will  discuss, 
by  many  proofs,  though  in  a  brief  manner,  in  the  sequel. 
The  operations  of  the  understanding,  and  the  images  of 
pleasure,  pain,  &c.  are  both  in  the  same  place,  the  under¬ 
standing.  MuhQt  [intellect],  and  all  created  things,  are 
inanimate,  and  their  producing  cause  is  also  inanimatej 
for  the  [instrumental]  cause  and  the  effects  are  always 
seen  to  be  of  the  same  nature.  Therefore  spirit  is  prov¬ 
ed  to  be  mere  gnanil  [light,  or  knowledge],  and  all  other 
things,  as  well  as  all  the  qualities  of  things,  are  the  mere 
transmutations  of  matter.  The  wise  consider  spirit  as 
void  of  qualities,  and  immutable.  Gnanfi  [spirit]  is  spo¬ 
ken  of  as  immutable  when  [in  the  body]  it  is  firm  as  the 
peak  of  a  mountain.  As  by  contact  with  an  unguent,  the 
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thing  touched  is  tinctured  with  its  qualities,  so  desire  is 
produced  in  the  understanding  by  its  connection  with  the 
objects  of  sense.  The  union  [sttmbundee]  which  takes 
place  in  the  act  of  anointing  [smearing  or  painting]  a 
thing,  is  called  sOngii  [association],  and  iinjBnft  [paint]  : 
therefore  the  great  sages,  using  the  comparisons  of  the 
ether  and  the  lotus,  untouched  by  earth  and  water,  have 
declared,  that  spirit  is  not  tangible,  is  unassociated,  and 
unaffected.  In  spirit,  the  6ea  of  boundless  power,  the 
three  goontts  are  driven  about,  for  the  purposes  of  crea¬ 
tion,  like  bubbles  in  the  ocean,  and  become  the  uni¬ 
verse.  The  vital  spirit,  through  its  vicinity  to  the 
world,  as  sovereign,  influences  inanimate  things  as  the 
loadstone  the  needle.  Inanimate  things  are  excited 
to  action,  like  servants,  to  hold  forth  spirit  as  the  maker, 
the  nourisher,  and  the  destroyer  of  all.  The  bodily  or¬ 
gans  naturally  collect  all  articles  of  enjoyment  for  the 
sovereign  [spirit],  and  deliver  them  to  the  chief  minister, 
the  understanding.  The  understanding,  charged  with  all 
these  articles  of  enjoyment,  presents  them  to  spirit  j  the 
spirit,  as  lord  of  all,  enjoys  them,  like  a  king,  by  merely 
looking  on  them.  The  body  is  the  lord  of  wealth,  the 
organs  of  sense  are  the  lords  of  the  body,  the  under¬ 
standing  is  the  lord  of  the  organs,  and  the  spirit  the  lord 
of  the  understanding.  The  immutable  one  has  no  lord 
to  whom  he  owes  obedience.  Therefore  this  is  the  limit  of 
our  conceptions  of  God — he  is  the  light  of  all,  the  lord 
of  all.  The  glory  [happinessj  of  others  [the  creatures], 
obtained  with  much  pain,  is  transitory  :  that  of  passive 
spirit  is  without  beginning  and  without  alloy.  Spirit  is 
power,  and  hence,  by  illusion,  and  by  its  dancing  near  the 
great  mass  of  inanimate  matter,  it  receives  birth  and  absorp¬ 
tion  with  the  utmost  ease.  The  yogee,  viewing  the  glory 
of  spirit,  w’hich  is  beyond  all  comparison,  and  free  from 
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alloy,  values  the  glory  of  [the  god]  Briimha  no  higher 
than  a  blade  of  grass.  The  atma  [enjoyer]  of  out¬ 
ward  things  is  the  body ;  the  organs  are  the  atma  [en¬ 
joyer]  of  the  body ;  the  atma  of  every  thing,  even  of 
the  organs,  is  the  understanding ;  and  the  atma  of  the 
understanding  is  space-like  spirit.  The  space-like  spirit 
is  called  Piirfim-atma  [the  most  excellent  spirit]  because 
beyond  it  there  is  no  spirit.  Spirit  is  called  the  animal 
soul,  when  it  is  connected  with  the  operations  of  the  un¬ 
derstanding,  but,  according  to  the  smritees,  spirit,  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  these  operations,  is  called  Purum-atma,  the 
Great  Spirit.  Whatever  it  be  that  pervades  any  thing, 
that  is  its  Brumlid  j  therefore  the  creator  of  every  being 
down  to  inanimate  matter,  is  its  Brumhfl.  Theists,  i.  e. 
the  sankhyus,  affirm,  that  gnanu  is  God  j  others  believe 
that  the  Great  Spirit  is  God,  but  nobody  affirms  that  ina¬ 
nimate  matter  is  God.  The  everliving,  who  is  the  su¬ 
preme,  and  who  pervades  all  things,  is  Brdmhi! ;  for  no 
cause  is  known  from  which  it  can  be  ascertained  that  he 
has  any  superior  or  pervader.  He,  undivided  and  uni¬ 
form,  is  the  total  of  innumerable  spirits,  and  is  called 
chit-ghunfl  [the  total  of  sensation]  ;  vignand-ghflnil  [the 
total  of  wisdom],  atinB-ghCnB  [the  total  of  spirit].  Pd- 
rdm-atma  does  not  depend  on  another  for  manifestation, 
he  is  known  only  to  himself;  therefore  he  is  called  his 
own  manifester:  every  thing  else  is  destitute  of  this  pro¬ 
perty.  Enjoyment  [bhogfi]  does  not  belong  to  the  Im¬ 
mutable  spirit,  but  to  the  understanding.  The  pleasures 
of  spirit  arise  from  the  images  of  things  reflected  by  the 
operations  of  the  understanding :  spirit  therefore  tastes 
pleasure  in  a  secondary  manner.  Spirit,  without  assist¬ 
ance,  sees  the  operations  of  the  understanding,  and  is 
therefore  called  the  testifier  for  the  understanding ;  and 
because  it  sees  in  itself  every  thing  free  from  change,  it  is 
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called  the  universal  testifier.  The  manifestations  im¬ 
parted  by  spirit  are  temporary,  for  it  retains  the  images 
of  things  only  for  a  time.  We  mention  spirit  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  testifier  merely  to  shew,  that  it  is  distinct  from 
inanimate  matter.  Spirit  [poorooshu]  is  incapable  of 
being  described,  for  it  is  atomic,  and  subtile ;  and  in  the 
absence  of  visible  objects,  is  unknown ;  Rahoo  is  invisible, 
but,  when  he  approaches  to  seize  the  moon,  he  then  be¬ 
comes  visible.  As  a  face  is  seen  in  a  glass,  so  spirit  is 
seen  in  the  operations  of  the  understanding.  When  the 
universe  falls  upon  {[as  a  shadow  falls  upon  a  wall] 
spirit,  it  becomes  visible.  Spirit,  though  the  receptacle  of 
every  thing,  is  said  to  be  empty,  like  space.  The  under¬ 
standing  charges  all  the  faults  of  the  objects  of  sense  on 
spirit,  the  perceiver,  but  falsely,  for  it  is  free  from  impu¬ 
rity,  as  the  mirror  or  the  pure  ether.  The  understanding 
first  accuses  spirit  of  error,  and  then  grieves  it.  In  short, 
the  impurity  which  adheres  to  visible  objects  is  not  in 
spirit,  for  spirit  is  pure,  clear  and  faultless.  Amongst 
things  of  the  same  kind,  there  is  nothing  by  which  they  can 
be  separately  distinguished  ;  so  spirit,  on  account  of  its 
uniformity,  is  called,  The  unchangeable.  As  the  sovereign 
of  the  body  [deha],  it  is  called  dehee :  as  it  enlightens 
the  pooree  [the  body],  it  is  called  the  pooroos,  male ;  as 
it  is  alone,  it  is  called  udwitccyu,  [without  a  second],  and 
as  it  is  the  only  [one],  kevdlu.  Nothing  can  conceal 
spirit,  therefore  it  is  called  unavritd  [the  uncovered].  As 
the  supreme,  it  is  called  atma.  It  knows  bodies  [ksh£trQ], 
therefore  it  is  called  kshetrdgntt,  or  that  which  knows  the 
body.  It  is  called  hdngsu  [a  duck],  because  it  feeds  upon 
the  miserable  fishes  which  play  in  the  lake  of  the  heart 
about  the  petal-formed  nymph  asa  of  the  understanding. 
By  the  letter  ^  breath  goes  forth,  and  by  the  letter  ^  it 
enters  again  :  on  account  of  this  ingress  and  egress  of  the 
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animal  soul,  spirit  is  called  fa  duck].  In  the  moun¬ 
tain  of  the  body  is  the  cave  of  the  heart :  in  this  cave 
[goohil]  spirit  is  perceived  as  it  were  sleeping  with  his 
consort  the  understanding ;  and  hence  he  is  called  gooha- 
shfiyu,  [he  who  sleeps  in  a  cave].  Spirit  is  called  mayin : 
for  by  its  proximity  to  the  three-goon G-formed  maya  [that 
which  imposes  on  the  senses]  it  assumes  a  delusive  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  eleven  faculties  [of  mind  and  bodyj  and 
the  five  [primary]  elements  of  matter,  are  the  sixteen  di¬ 
visions  of  spirit;  yet  in  reality  it  has  no  divisions,  and  is 
called  nishkttlG  [he  who  has  no  parts].  The  pronoun  I 
is  expressive  of  sovereignty :  spirit  is  the  unassisted  testi¬ 
fier  of  the  understanding ;  therefore  the  wise  express  spi¬ 
rit  by  the  sign  1.  Speaking  generally,  spirit,  like  a  king, 
is  the  lord  of  all,  the  ail- wise,  the  governor  of  all,  the 
only  one,  the  first  male :  strictly  speaking,  however,  spirit 
is  indivisible.  That  which  is  said  in  the  elementary 
aphorisms  relative  to  the  unity  of  spirit,  refers  to  its  ge¬ 
nius  ;  and  indeed,  at  the  dissolution  of  all  things,  there  is 
a  most  evident  demonstration  that  spirit  is  indivisible. 
Spirit,  on  account  of  its  unassociating  properties,  is  con- 
sidered  as  always  perfect,  and  as  unchangeable  intellect ; 
being  vital,  it  is  always  free ;  and  being  destitute  of  sor¬ 
row,  it  is  called  poorooshu  [light].  Let  the  wise,  by 
these  and  other  ways  pointed  out  by  teachers,  books, 
their  own  experience,  and  the  different  properties  of  spi¬ 
rit  and  matter,  distinguish  between  spirit  and  that  which 
is  not  spirit.  The  distinction  between  spirit  and  matter, 
so  largely  insisted  on  in  the  preceding  remarks,  when  re¬ 
flected  on  by  yogees,  produces  liberation. — End  of  the 
eighth  section. 

Section  9. — Having  thus,  by  clear  reasoning,  defined 
discrimination,  for  its  further  manifestation,  I  now  briefly 
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relate  the  method  of  celebrating  raju-yogu.'  He  who  is 
not  able  to  perform  the  rajO-yogB,  may  attend  to  that 
called  hut’hfl-yogu.d  According  to  the  Yogu-Vashislit’hu- 
Ramayuntt,  the  account  of  this  ceremony  was  communi¬ 
cated  by  BhoosoondB'  to  the  sage  V ushislit’hQ.  In  the 
celebration  of  the  raju-yogfi,  the  exercise  of  the  under¬ 
standing  is  required.  In  the  hut’hfi-yogO,  the  suppression 
and  expression  of  the  breath,  and  a  peculiar  posture  in 
sitting,  are  the  two  principal  things  required ;  other  things 
are  to  be  attended  to  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
yogee.  The  vldQ  and  the  smritees  have  recorded  endless 
errors  in  the  objects  of  the  senses :  the  yogce,  to  procure 
an  unwavering  mind,  must  fix  his  attention  on  these  er¬ 
rors.  In  the  heart  in  which  the  seeds  of  desire  have 
grown  up  into  a  wilderness,  a  crop  of  knowledge  and  re¬ 
ligious  merit  can  never  grow ;  but  in  the  heart  in  which 
the  weeds  of  desire  have  been  consumed  by  the  fire  of  the 
knowledge  of  error  [in  the  objects  of  the  senses],  and 
which  [field]  has  been  ploughed  by  the  instructions  of  a 
religious  guide  and  of  books,  a  good  crop  soon  comes  to 
perfection.  A  wise  man  sees  so  many  false  things  in 
those  which  are  called  true;  so  many  disgusting  things  in 
those  which  are  called  pleasant ;  and  so  much  misery  in 
what  is  called  happiness,  that  be  turns  away  with  disgust. 
Even  the  residence  of  [the  god]  Brumba,  is  bell,  for  it 
is  full  of  the  impurity  of  death ;  among  the  inhabitants 
of  that  place,  those  who  are  more  glorious  than  yourself 
are  miserable  in  consequence  of  their  subjection  to  the 
three  gooniis:  and  being  constantly  terrified  with  the 
fear  of  transmigration,  even  they  seek  for  liberation. 
This  then  is  evident,  that  all  worlds  are  full  of  misery. 

«  The  excellent  or  kingly  yogO.  *  The  common  yoga. 

*  This  sage  is  said  to  have  been  the  offspring  of  the  goose  which  carries 
Br&mha,  by  the  crow  on  which  YOuS  rides. 
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«  May  this  be  mine;”  «  May  I  not  be  this tbe  mind, 
constantly  subject  to  such  wishes,  is  always  in  misery; 
this  the  heart  well  knows.  Profound  sleep  [perfect  insen¬ 
sibility]  is  alone  [a  state  of]  happiness.  Knowledge  of 
the  objects  of  the  senses,  is  misery.  This  is  an  abstract 
view  of  pleasure  and  pain:  there  is  no  need  of  further 
enlargement.  In  this  manner,  a  wise  roan,  desirous  of 
that  which  is  truly  substantial,  having  tried  the  objects 
of  sense,  those  airy  nothings,  rejects  them  all,  as  a  person, 
casts  away  the  serpent,  which  in  infancy  appeared  to  be  a 
charming  object.  In  order  to  diminish  the  endless  errors 
Connected  with  [a  view  of ]  the  objects  of  sense,  the  wise 
will  apply  discriminating  knowledge  to  that  which  is  mere 
appearance,  and  meditate  perpetually  on  perfect  spirit  A 
religious  guide  can  never  say  respecting  spirit,  «  This 
is  spirit but  to  the  yogee  spirit  manifests  itself,  when, 
with  an  unwavering  mind,  he  thus  meditates,  “  I  am  that 
which  manifests  the  operations  of  the  understanding,  I  am 
the  eye-witness  of  the  understanding,  I  am  different  from 
the  understanding,  I  am  the  all-pervading,  I  am  the  un¬ 
changeable,  I  am  the  ever-living.”  The  operations  of 
the  understanding  resemble  a  jar,  and  spirit  the  vacuum 
in  the  jar ;  they  are  [in  their  union]  subtile  and  destructi¬ 
ble.  In  reality,  spirit  is  that  which  manifests  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  understanding;  it  is  unchangeable,  unasso- 
ciated,  and  undecayable.  All  within  the  mind  is  called 
the  operations  of  the  understanding.  Spirit  is  distinct 
from  these  miseries  [these  operations],  yet  sees  them  wilb- 
Out  a  medium.  [Addressing  himself  to  a  Bouddhff,  he 
says]  In  attributing  the  manifestation  of  an  operation  of 
the  understanding  to  an  operation,  and  in  maintaining  (ho 
continual  operation  of  effects,  you  assert  more  than  Is 
true,  and  therefore  the  above-mentioned  idea  [that  spirit 
without  a  medium  sees  the  operations  of  the  understand- 
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ingj  is  established.  Filled  with  joy,  grief,  fear,  anger, 
desire,  infatuation,  inebriation,  envy,  self* importance, 
covetousness,  sleep,  indolence,  lust,  and  other  marks  both 
of  religion  and  irreligion:  in  short,  full  of  joy  or  misery, 
the  understanding  exhibits  itself  as  spirit  [when  a  person 
says  I  am  sick,  /  am  happy,  &c].  I  [spirit]}  am  all-per¬ 
vading,  pacific,  the  total  of  pure  spirit,  pure,  the  incon¬ 
ceivable,  simple  life,  pure  vacuum,  undecayable,  unmixed, 
boundless,  without  qualities,  untroubled,  unchangeable, 
the  mirror  in  which  all  is  seen,  and,  through  my  union  to 
all  souls,  the  displayer  of  all  things.  Not  being  different 
in  nature,  I  am  every  living  creature,  from  Brumha,  Vish* 
noo,  Mfiheshwuru,  down  to  inanimate  matter.  1  and  all 
other  living  creatures  are  one  [in  essence]  like  the  va¬ 
cuum,  we  are  life;  therefore  we  are  taught  in  the  v£dtt  to 
meditate  on  spirit  as  one,  and  as  expressed  by  the  particle 
I.  Seeing  this,  the  yogee  worships  [presents  his  food, 
&c.  to]  all  living  creatures.  The  v£d&  says,  that  in  this 
manner  the  sankhyu  yog£cs  worship  spirit  or  [self].  He 
who  worships  spirit  [self]  viewing  himself  equally  in  all 
beings,  and  all  equally  in  himself,  ascends  to  his  own  hea¬ 
ven.  Munoo  calls  the  worship  of  [self]  spirit,  the 
method  of  obtaining  divine  knowledge.  In  this  manner, 
let  a  person  collect  around  him  living  animals,  assure  them 
of  safety,  and  honour  them  with  his  own  food,  and  thus 
think  on  spirit'.  The  yogee,  who  views  all  on  an  equality 
with  himself,  desires  not  the  pleasures  enjoyed  byBrfimha, 
Vishnoo,  ShivO,&c.  Therefore  let  the  yogee  meditate  on 
equality.  How  can  desire  exist  in  the  mind  of  him,  who 
in  production  and  dissolution,  in  all  states  and  times,  sees 
every  thing  the  6ame.  Vishnoo  and  the  other  principal 
deities  who  possess  great  glory,  do  not  enjoy  more  than  I 

f  Agreeably  to  this  doctrine,  some  mendicants  may  be  seen  making  a  com* 
pinion  of  n  dog. 
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[the  yogee]  do ;  therefore  that  glory  which  is  admired  by 
those  who  cannot  discriminate,  is  false.  When  a  person 
sees  another  iu  qualities  and  actions  greater  than  himself, 
he  labours  to  become  his  equal ;  but  I  see  no  one  greater 
than  myself;  nor  do  I  consider  myself  as  less  than  others, 
that  I  should,  through  fear  of  being  beaten,  worship  the 
gods  in  order  to  conquer  these  giants.  From  Briimha 
even  to  the  people  in  hell,  the  yogee  loves  all  as  himself^ 
even  as  parents  love  their  children.  The  vcdtt  says,  that 
from  men’s  [false]  conceptions  of  the  undivided  one,  viz. 
that  such  a  one  is  sovereign,  that  these  are  subjects,  that 
this  is  best,  that  this  is  the  worst,  the  fear  of  death  arises. 
The  various  shades  of  existence,  as  governor,  subject,  &c* 
appear  in  the  one  vacuum-formed  spirit  as  nonentities,  or 
like  shadows  on  a  chrystal  pillar.  In  the  operations  of  the 
understanding,  the  one  spirit  appears  multiform,  as  a  jug¬ 
gler  who  personifies  a  number  of  animals  by  clothing  him¬ 
self  with  their  skins.  Maya  [illusion],  in  various  forms,  em¬ 
bracing  formless  spirit,  dances,  and  thus  brings  the  under¬ 
standing  into  a  state  of  infatuation.  The  idea  of  a  plura¬ 
lity  of  spirits  arises  from  variety  in  the  operations  of  the 
understanding;  this  may  be  illustrated  by  the  appearance 
of  many  suns  in  different  pans  of  water,  and  many  skies 
as  seen  through  different  apertures  in  ajar,  &c.  t(  There¬ 
fore,  attend !  I  am  pure,  wise,  free,  all-pervading,  unde- 
cayable the  wise,  thus  judging,  treat  as  false  the  distinc¬ 
tions  of  I  and  thou,  friend  and  enemy,  &c.  From  BrQtn- 
ha,  Eeshu,  Huree,  and  Indrfi,  down  to  the  minutest  liv¬ 
ing  creature,  the  distinctions  of  good,  middling,  evil,  aris¬ 
ing  from  illusion,  are  false.  When  we  speak  of  spirit  as 
connected  with  the  illusion  arising  out  of  the  three  goonfis, 
we  apply  to  it  these  comparisons,  good,  middling  and 
evil.  He,  to  whom  I  am  is  applied,  is  spirit,  imperish¬ 
able,  ever-living ;  the  same  in  the  body  as  in  other  places ; 
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with  this  single  difference,  that  he  is  perceived  within,  but 
not  without.  Thus  the  personality  of  creatures,  bound  in 
delusion  or  free,  arises  from  different  states  of  life,  as  go¬ 
vernor  and  subject,  but  not  from  spirit.  There  is  no  distino 
tion  between  governor  and  governed,  therefore  there  is 
nothing  greater  than  myself  that  should  urge  me  to  seek 
worldly  eminence.  Profound  repose  [death]  is  my  beloved 
wife,  for  she  destroys  all  my  misery ;  but  the  wife  of  the 
ignorant,  that  is,  the  understanding,  is  unbeloved  and  un¬ 
chaste.  If  the  reflection  of  the  operations  of  the  under¬ 
standing  falls  on  me  as  on  a  mirror,  the  fault,  though  to 
be  disapproved,  is  not  mine.  But  from  its  nature  and 
from  experience  we  are  taught  to  reject  it,  for  a  person 
cannot  look  with  pleasure  on  the  deformity  of  another. 
This  chaste  one  [the  understanding]  having  cast  her  own 
faults  on  her  husband,  afterwards  repents.  An  obedient/ 
wife,  seeing  her  husband  faultless,  becomes  so  herself 
Notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  created  forms,  X  am  al* 
ways  the  same,  whether  I  enjoy  or  not  my  appointed 
spouse  who  seeks  not  another.  Whether  clothed  or  un¬ 
clothed,  since  I  resemble  the  purity  of  a  mirror,  pf  ether, 
and  of  simple  knowledge,  I  [spirit]  am  the  same.  The 
errors  of  the  understanding,  seen  in  visible  things,  are  no 
more  in  the  discoverer  and  lord,  than  the  faults  of  things 
made  visible  are  in  the  sun.  The  understanding  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  misery,  but  when  it  meditates  on  one  [spirit], 
it  becomes  released  from  the  bonds  of  misery;  but  neither 
confinement  nor  liberation  belongs  to  me  [spirit]. 
When  the  miseries  of  the  understanding  are  reflected  on 
the  immutable  and  unassociated  spirit,  it  is  conceived 
that  the  spirit  is  in  chains,  and  subject  to  sensations ;  but 
this  appeals  to  be  false  as  soon  as  the  roirro?,  spirit,  is 
inspected.  The  testifier  [spirit]  is  not  subject  to  the 
three  states,  wakefulness,  repose,  and  profound  sleep,  I 
the  sun-like  spirit,  am  perfect;  1  neither  rise  nor  set.  As 
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the  face  in  a  glass,  so  the  universe,  through  the  under* 
standing,  is  realized  in  me  as  a  reality.  But  in  time  of 
profound  sleep,  though  I  am  all-pervading,  {[because  the 
understanding  withholds  its  operations]  I  am  seen  neither 
within  nor  without.  [Speaking  popularly]  that  [uni¬ 
verse]  which  appears  in  me,  or  in  another  [individuated 
spirit],  or  in  simple  intellect,  or  in  the  all-pervading,  is 
merely  a  shadow  connected  with  the  operations  of  the  un¬ 
derstanding.  I  am  only  the  mirror  holding  a  reflected 
image ;  the  universe  in  me  resembles  the  appearance  of 
silver  on  the  6hell  of  a  snail,  or  that  of  water  in  a  fog,  or 
that  of  a  city  in  the  air ;  yet  this  implies  no  fault  in  me. 
The  universe  was  not  in  me  in  time  past,  nor  is  it  now, 
nor  will  it  ever  be :  I  am  eternal.  Whether  it  Be  in  other 
things  or  not,  [as  in  the  understanding,  &c.]  is  a  matter 
which  does  not  concern  me.  All  is  in  me  a6  in  space ; 
and  I  like  space,  am  every  where.  There  is  nothing  in 
me,  nor  am  I  every  where;  for  as  nothing  adheres  to 
space,  neither  does  any  thing  adhere  to  me.  The  great 
sages  call  the  universe  wisdom  itself,  for  matter  and  spirit, 
as  milk  and  water,  are  inseparable.  The  universe  is  mine, 
because  the  pleasures,  &c.  of  the  body  belong  to  me  s 
yet  as  they  are  mine,  so  they  belong  to  others.*  But  that 
it  is,  iudeed,  mine,  is  the  mistake  of  the  understanding. 
In  fact,  no  one  possesses  any  thing ;  the  world  resembles 
a  lodging-house :  there  is  no  union  betwixt  it  and  the  oc¬ 
cupier.  There  is  one  spirit,  ever-living,  pure,  space-like^ 
unmixed,  more  subtile  than  the  smallest  atom ;  in  him 
there  is  neither  universe,  nor  worldly  operation.  Visible 
objects,  of  which  the  understanding  is  full,  appear,  one 
after  another,  as  reflected  images  in  the  vast  mirror  of 
universal  spirit.  As  vacuum  is  every  where,  evident  in 
some  places  and  exceedingly  confined  in  others,  so  is  it 
with  spirit,  whether  clothed  with  the  understanding,  or 
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confined  by  gross  matter.  The  universe  is  full  of  space¬ 
like  spirit ;  hence,  wherever  the  understanding  wanders, 
its  operations  become  visible,  as  jars  in  the  [light  of  the] 
sun.  My  birth,  and  all  its  consequences,  are  as  false  as 
the  visions  of  religion  and  irreligion,  birth  and  death, 
pleasure  and  pain,  &c.  appear  when  a  person  awakes. 
The  idea  of  the  production  or  destruction  of  spirit  arises 
from  the  union  or  disunion  of  spirit  with  the  operations  of 
the  understanding;  in  the  6ame  manner,  we  speak  of  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  moon  when  visible  or  when  in¬ 
visible.  As  the  clouds,  whether  they  conceal  the  sun  or 
not,  do  not  approach  that  luminary,  so  do  I  [spirit]  see 
the  evil-dream-like  train  of  existence,  birth,  death,  and 
the  momentary  operations  of  the  understanding,  without 
being  affected  by  them.  The  sage  with  his  mind  exclu¬ 
sively  fixed  on  spirit,  thus  meditates,  and  obtains  the  vi¬ 
sion  of  spirit,  as  of  a  stupendous  mountain.  If  the  mind 
relinquish  for  an  instant  that  which  is  essentially  pure  and 
placid,  the  remains  of  the  habits  wrought  by  sensible  ob¬ 
jects  will  again  secularize  the  organs.  A  wise  man 
should  therefore  destroy  [suppress]  with  the  weapons  of 
discrimination  those  perpetually-rising  enemies  [the  or¬ 
gans],  as  Indru  did  the  mountains. — End  of  the  ninth 
section. 

Section  10.— I  shall  now  clearly  point  out  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  tuan  who  obtains  liberation  in  this  life,  and  who 
constantly  meditates  on  spirit.  The  self-conceited  but  ig¬ 
norant  may  have  heard  something  of  spirit,  and  may  have 
reflected  upon  it ;  but,  in  consequence  of  ignorance,  they 
misunderstand  what  they  have  heard  and  reflected  upon, 
and  hence  choose  an  ignorant  teacher.  The  Yogd-bhash- 
yfi  says,  that  neither  greatness  nor  the  knowledge  of 
futurity,  &c.  are  essential  signs  of  knowledge,  but  that 
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renouncing  these  a  person  may  obtain  liberation  [koivGl- 
yQj.  That  which  is  written  in  the  v£dfi  and  smritees 
respecting  the  marks  of  the  wise,  and  of  emancipating 
wisdom,  l  have  extracted,  to  strengthen  the  faith  of  the 
yogee.  To  a  yogee,  in  whose  mind  all  things  are  iden- 
tified  as  spirit,  what  is  infatuation  ?— what  is  grief?  He 
sees  all  things  as  one.  He  is  a  wise  man  who  is  destitute 
of  affections,  who  neither  rejoices  in  good,  nor  is  offended 
with  evil.  As  the  wind  forces  its  passage  every  where, 
without  leaving  a  vacuum  in  its  progress,  so  the  wise  mao 
never  forgets  what  he  has  learned  of  spirit.  He  is  libe¬ 
rated  in  this  life  who  is  never  elevated  nor  depressed, 
whose  face  shines  both  in  pleasure  and  pain,  and  who  it 
always  the  same.  He  is  free  even  in  this  life,  who  is 
awake  [to  his  spiritual  nature]  though  asleep  [in  reference 
to  sensible  objects]  ;  who  is  not  awake  [to  sensible  ob¬ 
jects],  and  the  operations  of  whose  understanding  are  not 
connected  with  the  passions.  He  who  acts  as  though  he 
were  subject  to  desire,  hatred,  fear,  &c.  but  like  the  ether 
is  pure  within,  obtains  liberation  while  in  the  body ;  so 
does  the  person  who  is  free  from  pride,  whether  he  be 
employed  [in  secular  affairs]  or  not,  for  he  preserves  his 
mind  unsullied.  If  it  could  happen,  that  the  rays  of  the 
sun  should  become  cold,  that  the  beams  of  the  moon 
should  impart  heat,  and  that  flame  should  be  made  to  de¬ 
scend,  still  an  ignorant  man  [ignorant  of  spirit]  can  never 
obtain  liberation.  Even  the  power  of  spirit  shining  in  all 
the  wonderful  forms  [of  nature]  cannot  excite  the  wonder 
of  the  perfect  yogee.  A  woman  whose  affections  are 
placed  on  a  gallant,  though  actively  engaged  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  her  house,  still  continues  to  dwell  on  the  pleasures 
derived  from  her  criminal  amours ;  so  a  wise  man,  having 
found  the  excellent  and  pure  BrKmbti,  delights  in  him 
even  though  engaged  in  other  things.  The  yogee  who. 
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however  clothed,  however  fed,  and  wherever  placed,  is 
always  the  same,  who  is  entire  spirit,  and  is  always  look¬ 
ing  inwards,  who  is  happy,  profound,  benign,  who  enjoys 
happiness  undisturbed  as  a  lake  in  a  mountain,  who  though 
he  may  have  cause  for  the  highest  joy,  remains  unaffected, 
and  [is  pleased  with  himself,  or]  enjoys  spirit  in  spirit, 
who  rejects  all  his  works,  is  always  cheerful  and  free  from 
pain,  and  who  is  not  absorbed  either  in  works  of  merit  or 
demerit ;  nor  in  any  thing  besides— this  man  resembles  a 
king.  He  who  in  the  body  has  obtained  emancipation  is 
of  no  cast,  of  no  sect,  of  no  order,  attends  to  no  duties, 
adheres  to  no  slmstriis,  to  no  formulas,  to  no  works  of 
merit ;  he  leaves  the  net  of  secular  affairs  as  the  lion  his 
toils ;  he  is  beyond  the  reach  of  speech  ;  he  remains  at  a 
distance  from  all  secular  concerns ;  he  has  renounced  the 
love  and  the  knowledge  of  sensible  objects ;  he  is  glo¬ 
rious  as  the  autumnal  sky ;  he  flatters  none ;  he  honours 
none ;  he  is  not  worshipped ;  he  worships  not.  Whether 
he  practise  the  ceremonies,  and  follow  the  customs  [of  his 
country]  or  not,  this  is  his  character.  These  are  the  true 
characteristics  of  him  who  is  distinguished  by  no  outward 
characters,  and  who  has  ceased  from  the  ancient  error, 
the  world ;  and  in  whom  desire,  anger,  sadness,  infatua¬ 
tion,  covetousness,  &c.  diminish  every  day.  He  who 
has  found  rest  in  the  fourth  state  [spirit],  having  crossed 
the  sea  of  this  world,  has  no  occasion  for  the  delusions 
promised  in  the  vedd  and  smritees  upon  the  performance 
of  works  of  merit.  Whether  he  die  at  a  holy  place,  or  in 
the  house  of  a  chdndald,  he  was  delivered  from  impurity 
the  veiy  hour  he  obtained  divine  knowledge.  Emancipa¬ 
tion  is  not  in  the  air,  is  not  in  the  world  of  the  hydras^ 
nor  on  earth* ;  the  extinction  of  every  desire  is  emancipa- 
(ro*i.  When  the  yogee  renounces  the  body,  he  renounces 
embodied  emancipation,  and  enters  into  unembodied  li- 
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berty,  aqd  remains  like  the  unruffled  wind,  or  the  mirror 
when  it  receives  not  the  images  of  mountains,  See.  but  is 
a  simple  mirror,  bearing  its  own  form.  When  spirit  does 
not  look  upon  [is  not  united  to]  those  visible  objects 
which  are  connected  with  mine  and  thine,  it  [like  the 
mirror]  remains  alone.  If  it  is  allowed  that  spirit  is 
clothed,  still  it  is  everlasting,  undecayable,  good,  without 
beginning,  without  continuance,  without  support,  iminU- 
table,  without  disease,  without  vacuum,  without  form,  not 
an  object  of  sight,  not  sight,  something  undescribable 
and  unknown.8  These  are  the  divisions  ofthe  account  of 
liberation  in  a  bodily  state,  by  Vignanii-bhikshookfi.~ 
Thus  ends  the  Sankht/u-Sarii. 


SECT.  XVII. — Of  the  VSdantH  Durshunh, 

This  system  of  philosophy  is  attributed  to  V6dfl-Vyastf, 
who  is  said  to  have  derived  it  from  the  discourse  addres* 
sed  by  Krishnu  to  UrjoonG,  found  in  the  Bhfiguvfit-Gceta, 
a  part  of  the  Bheeshmu  chapter  of  the  Mtthabhacfittt. 
The  sentences  formed  in  the  V edantG-sootriis  are  com¬ 
prized  in  five  hundred  and  ninety-eight  verses,  which  are 
divided  into  four  parts ;  in  the  first,  the  author  contends, 
that  the  whole  contents  of  the  v£dfl  refer  to  the  divine 
nature ;  in  the  second  part,  he  confutes  the  opinions  of 
other  sects ;  the  third  part  is  a  discourse  on  devotion,  and 
in  the  fourth  he  enlarges  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
nature.  The  system  taught  by  this  sect  will  be  found  in  the 
succeeding  translation  of  the  VedantQ-sarfi.  The  dttn- 
dees  and  respectable  sfinyasees,  and  a  few  individuals  in 
a  secular  state,  profess  the  principles  of  this  philosophy ; 

•  Protagoras  said,  “  Touching  the  delry,  tvs  bare  nothing  at  all  to  af, 
either  that  it  is,  ot  that  it  is  not.*' 
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of  the  learned  men  residing  at  Benares  many  are  said  to 
be  vcdantccs. 


SECT.  XVIII. — Treatises  still  extant  belonging  to  this 
School  of  Philosophy. 

Vedantd-sootru,  the  sentences  of  Vcdd-vyasu. 

Vedantd-sootrd-mookta-vdlce,  an  abridgement  of  the 
sootrtts. 

Vyasd-sootrd-vrittee,  the  meaning  of  the  sentences  of 
Vyasd. 

Vedantd-sootrd-teeka,  a  comment,  by  Bhdvd-devd. 

Vedantd-sootrd-vyakhya,  another  comment,  by  Brdmhfi- 
vidya-bhdrdnd. 

8hareerdkd-s6otru*sarart’hd*chdndrika,  a  comment  on  an 
abridgement  of  the  Vcdantfi. 

Sharcerdkd-bhashyu,  a  comment,  by  Shdnkdrd-acharyti. 

Sharcerdku-bhashyfi-vivdrdnd,  an  account  of  the  last 
work. 

Sunkshepd-shareeruku-bhashyd,  the  essence  of  the  Sha- 
reeruku-bbashyd. 

Shareerdkd-nibundd,an  explanation  of  a  comment  on  the 
Shareerdkd-sootrds. 

Shareeruku-bhashyd-vyakhja,  a  comment. 

Brdmhd-sootrd-vrittee,  an  explanation  of  the  V6dantd- 
sootrds. 

Vedantd-Brumhu-sSotrd  bhashyd,  a  comment  on  the 
Brfimhd-sootrds. 

A  comment  on  ditto. 

V 

Udwoitd-siddhd,  on  the  unity  of  God. 

tldwoitamritd,  a  similar  work. 

ijdwoitd-rutnd-ldkshdnd,  ditto. 

CJdwoittt-mdkfirdndd,  ditto. 

Ddwoitd-ddpika,  ditto. 
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Udwoitfi-koustoobha,  on  the  divine  unity, 
tldwoilfi-siddhee-vyakbya,  ditto. 

UdwoitQ-chundrika,  ditto. 

Odwoitfi-vivekfl,  ditto. 

V£dantB-saru-mool8,  the  essence  of  the  V£dantd*sar8. 

A  comment,  on  ditto.  Another. 

PQnchQdQshee-suteekQ,  a  work  on  the  doctrines  of  the 
Vedantfi. 

BhamQtee-kulpQ-tQroo-sQteeka,  explanation  of  a  com* 
ment. 

PratyQksha«chintamanee*satceka,  on  separate  souls. 
NatBka-deepB,  a  work  by  VidyarBnyB. 
Shikshya-pBnchBka,  rules  for  a  student. 
Bhootfl-pBnchflka-mecmangsa,  a  work  on  the  five  primary 
elements. 

Pancha-kosha-viv6kB,  on  the  five  receptacles  of  spirit. 
Chitru-deepfl,  on  the  various  appearances  of  spirit  as 
united  to  matter. 

Triptee-deepB,  on  perfect  wisdom. 

KootBst’hB-decpB,  on  the  unchangeable  BrBmhfl. 
DhyanQ-deepu,  on  divine  meditation. 

YoganBndtt,  on  yogB,  or  abstraction. 

AtmanBndB,  on  the  joy  connected  with  liberation. 
BrumhanBnda,  the  state  of  a  perfect  yogee. 

VidyanBndB,  on  divine  wisdom. 

VishByanBndB,  on  seeing  BrBmhB  in  every  thing. 
Hnstamfllfika*hhashyB,  verses  on  divine  wisdom,  by  ShBn- 
kuru-acharyd. 

BrumhQ-vidya-bhQrflna,  a  work  on  spirit. 

V6dant  d-deepd,  the  light  of  the  V6dantfi. 
Oopddeshd-sootrd,  instructions  to  the  scholars  of  this 
sect. 

Siddhantd-vindoo-sdteekd,  a  short  answer  to  objection* 
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JeevQ-mooktee,  the  emancipation  of  (he  soul  while  in  the 
body. 

Jcevfi-mit’byanoomanG,  the  doctrine  of  separate  spirits 
confuted. 

JeevQ-vyapuku-tuttwfl,  on  the  all-pervading  spirit. 

Vedantu-puribhasha,  a  short  abridgement  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Vedantfi. 

Tflttwu-chQndrika,  the  display  of  true  wisdom. 

TuttwodyotG,  a  similar  work. 
TQttwQ-prfidcepika-nQyfinfi-modinee,  ditto. 

Tuttwanoosundhanu-moolQ-sfiteeku,  on  the  knowledge  of 
BrGmhtt. 

Tttttwfi-prildeepika,  on  the  knowledge  of  realities. 

Tuttwodyotfi-vivGrQnQ,  a  similar  work. 

Til  ttwanoosfindhan  Q-mbolu-teeka,  a  comment  on  the  text 

V  * 

of  the  UnoosundhanQ.  < 

Tuttwu-viyeku-moolG-sutteekfi,  the  text  of  the  Tflttwff- 
yivekO,  with  a  commentary. 

Maddhu-mookhQ-bbfiogu-vakbya,  a  work  by  Madhttvtf. 

Noishkurmfl-siddhee,  against  works  of  merit. 

YedanlQ-siddhanttt-mooktec-mQnjfirec-siUcekib  the  es¬ 
sence  of  the  VedantiS,  with  a  commentary. 

SuyfimbodbG,  spirit  made  known  by  itself. 

V6dantfi-siddkantfi-mookta-v&lee,  an  abridgement. 

Sunyasee-vQngsba-vuIee,  a  genealogy  of  wise  men. 

tjbGdhootu-yogee-lukshunB,  account  of  the  yogfi  per¬ 
formed  by  GbudbootQs. 

UdhyatmB-vidyopudeshu,  a  discourse  on  spirit. 

Purumamritif,  ditto. 

Priyusoodha,  on  Brumhu,  the  ever-biased. 

Chitscodha,  on  Brumhu  as  identified  with  wisdom. 

Atmu-bodhu  prukurunu-bhashyfi,  a  comment  on*  the 
Atrau-bodbih 
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Siddhantd  vindoo,  a  short  abridgement. 

\  edantu-kulpd-ldtika,  the  meaning  of  the  Yedantd. 

Swarajyd-siddhee-vyakhya,  on  the  emancipation  of  spirit. 

Vedantfi'kulpu-tQroo-teeka,  a  comment  on  the  Kdlptt- 
tdroo. 

Pritydbhigna-rhiddyd,  on  the  knowledge  of  Brdmfcd. 

Yyakhya-soodha,  an  explanatory  work. 

V  edantu-oogru-bhashy  d-sdteekd,  the  Oogrd-bhashyd, 
with  a  commentary. 

Viveku-sindhoo-gooroo-shishwd-sumbadd,  a  discourse  be* 
tween  a  teacher  and  his  disciple  on  discrimination. 

Mokshd-lukshmeevilasQ,  on  liberation. 

Mokshd-saroddhard-sdttcckd,  a  comment  on  a  work  on 
liberation. 

Atmu-prtikashd,  on  spinr. 

K ulpd-tdroo-tceka-pdri  mdlfl,  a  comment  on  the  Kdlpfl- 
tdroo. 

Oopddeshd-suhdsree,  a  discourse  in  a  thousand  verses. 

Siddhanld-leshd-sutteekd,  a  comment  on  the  Siddhantd* 
Idshtt. 

V edantu-samrajy u-siddhee,  on  liberation. 

Y edantd-puribhasha-teeka-vrihdt,  a  large  comment  on  a 
vedantd  work. 

Trishtitee-bhashyd,  by  Shdnkdrd-acharyd,  a  comment; 
Vedantd-siddhantd-vindoo-sdtteekd,  the  V&lantd-sid- 
dbaotu,  with  a  commentary. 


SECT.  X1X.— Tross/fl/wa  oj'  (he  Vtduntu-Soruy 

Yedd-yyasd  obtained,  by  religious  austerities,  the  dis¬ 
course  which  Krishnd  held  with  Urjoonu,  and,  for  the 

k  From  v£du,  and  ante,  the  end.— Saru  means  essence,  and  therefore 
the  title  of  this  work  imports,  that  It  is  the  essence  of  the  rfdantfl  philo¬ 
sophy. 
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following  reasons,  from  this  discourse  wrote  the  vedantfl : 
To  humble  Kakootst’hu,  a  king  of  the  race  of  the  sun, 
who  was  intoxicated  with  an  idea  of  his  own  wisdom: 
To  point  out,  that  the  knowledge  of  Br&mhfi,  is  the  only 
certain  way  of  obtaining  liberation,  instead  of  the  severe 
mortifications  of  former  yoogils,  which  mankind  at  pre¬ 
sent  are  incapable  of  performing,  and  to  destroy  among 
men  attachment  to  works  of  merit ;  since,  so  long  as  the 
desire  of  reward  remaineth,  men  can  never  be  delivered 
from  liability  to  future  birth.  ShunkOrfi-acharyif  wrote 
a  comment  on  the  vedantfi.  and  a  disciple  of  lidwoita- 
nGndO-pdrumhungsu,  a  sfinyasce,  composed,  from  this 
comment,  the  V^dantd-Sarfl. 

After  this  introduction,  the  author  proceeds:  The 
meaning  of  vedantO  is,  the  last  part  of  the  vedfl ;  or  the 
gnanfi  kandfi,  which  is  also  an  oop&nishfid. 

He  who,  knowing  the  contents  of  the  v£dd,  and  of  the 
tingus,1  is  free  from  the  desire  of  reward  as  the  fruit  of  his 
actions ;  from  the  guilt  of  the  murder  of  bramhfins,  cows, 
women,  and  children;  from  the  crime  of  adultery;  who 
performs  the  duties  of  the  shastru  and  of  his  cast,  cherish¬ 
ing  his  relations,  &c. ;  who  practises  the  ceremonies 
which  follow  the  birth  of  a  son,  &c. ;  offers  the  appointed 
atonements ;  observes  fasts ;  bestows  alms ;  who  con¬ 
tinues,  according  to  the  directions  of  the  vedil,  absorbed 
in  meditation  on  Brdmhu,  and  believes,  that,  seeing  every 
thing  proceeded  from  BruinhO,  and  that,  at  the  destruction 
of  the  universe  (as  earthen  vessels  of  every  description, 
when  broken,  return  to  the  clay  from  whence  they  were 
formed),  all  things  will  be  absorbed  in  him  again,  and 
that  therefore  Brdmhfl  is  every  thing,  is  heir  to  the  vedft. 

1  Brandies  or  members  of  the  rddtt. 
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All  ceremonies  are  connected  with  two  kinds  of  fruit) 
the  superior,  and  the  inferior :  in  offering  sacrifices,  the 
chief  fruit  sought  is,  the  destruction  of  sin,  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  pure  mind,  and  the  knowledge  of  Brumhfi ;  the 
inferior  fruit  is,  the  destruction  of  6in,  and  residence  with 
the  gods  for  a  limited  period.*  The  primary  object  of  a 
person  in  planting  a  tree,  is  the  fruit;  the  secondary  one 
is  sitting  under  its  shade.  The  chief  fruit  of  devotion,  is 
a  fixed  mind  on  Brfimhfi ;  the  inferior  fruit  is  a  temporary 
enjoyment  of  happiness  with  the  gods.  He  who  has  ob¬ 
tained  emancipation,  does  not  desire  this  inferior  fruit. 

Those  things  which  perfect  the  knowledge  of  Brfimhfi 
are:  1.  Discriminating  wisdom,  which  distinguishes  be¬ 
tween  what  is  changeable  and  what  is  unchangeable ; — 
2.  A  distaste  of  all  worldly  pleasure,  and  of  the  happiness 
enjoyed  with  the  gods ; — S.  An  unruffled  mind ;  the  sub¬ 
jugation  of  the  passions ;  unrepenting  generosity ;  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  world ;  the  absence  of  whatever  obstructs 
the  knowledge  of  Brumhu,  and  unwavering  faith  in  the 
vedfi 4.  The  desire  of  emancipation. 

Brumhu,  the  everlasting,  the  ever-living,  is  one;  he 
is  the  first  cause ;  but  the  world,  which  is  his  work,  is 
finite,  inanimate,  and  divisible.  The  being  who  is 
always  the  same,  is  the  unchangeable  Brfimhfi,  and  in 
this  form  there  is  none  else.  That  which  sometimes 
exists,  and  at  other  times  is  not,  and  assumes  various 
shapes,  is  finite :  in  this  definition  is  included  all  created 
objects.  Devotedness  to  God  is  intended  to  exalt  the 
character,  and  to  promote  real  happiness.  If  in  ardent 

k  Pythagoras  taught,  that  when  it  [the  soul],  after  suffering  successive 
purgations,  is  sufficiently  purified,  it  is  received  among  the  gods.” — EnJUld, 
page  397. 
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attachment  to  present  things  there  be  tome  happiness, 
still,  through  their  subjection  to  change,  it  terminates 
in  real  sorrow,  for  as  affection  produces  pleasure,  so 
separation  produces  pain  j  but  devotion  secures  uninter* 
rupted  happiness.  On  this  account,  divine  sages,  who 
could  distinguish  between  substance  and  shadow,  have 
sought  pleasure  in  God.  Those  learned  men  who  de¬ 
clare  that  permanent  happiness  is  to  be  enjoyed  in  the 
heavens  of  the  gods,  have  erred,  for  we  see,  that  the 
happiness  which  is  bestowed  in  this  world  as  the  fruit  of 
labour  is  inconstant  j  whatever  is  the  fruit  of  actions,  is 
not  permanent,  but  changeable  j  therefore  the  wise,  and 
those  who  desire  emancipation,  despise  it. 

Hearing  the  doctrines  of  the  vedantu  philosophy ;  ob¬ 
taining,  by  inference,  clear  ideas  of  their  meaning,  and 
fixing  the  mind  on  that  which  is  thus  acquired :  these 
three  acquisitions,  added  to  a  knowledge  of  the  rules 
te  be  observed  by  a  student,  and  that  power  over  the 
mind  by  which  a  person  is  enabled  to  reject  every  other 
study,  is  called  sSmG.  DQraG  is  that  by  which  the  organs- 
and  faculties  are  kept  in  subjection.  If,  however,  amidst 
the  constant  performance  of  sGinC  and  dflrnti,  the  desire 
after  gratification  should  by  any  means  arise  in  the  mind, 
then  that  by  which  this  desire  is  crushed,  is  called 
oopGrutee;1  and  the  renunciation  of  the  world,  by  a 
sGnyasee  who  walks  according  to  the  vSdG,  is  called  by 
the  same  name. 

Those  learned  men  who  wrote  the  comments  on  the 
vedanta  before  the  time  of  ShGnkQrQ-acharyG,  taught, 
that  in  seeking  emancipation,  it  was  improper  to  re- 
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nounce  religious  ceremonies,  but  that  the  desire  of  re¬ 
ward  ought  to  be  forsaken  ;  that  works  should  be  per* 
formed  to  obtain  divine  wisdom,  which,  being  acquired, 
would  lead  to  emancipation ;  that  works  were  not  to  be 
rejected,  but  practised  without  being  considered  as  a 
bargain,  for  the  performance  of  which  a  person  should 
obtain  such  and  such  benefits;  that  therefore  works, 
and  the  undivided  desire  of  emancipation,  were  to  be 
attended  to ;  which  is  illustrated  in  the  following  com¬ 
parison  :  Two  persons  being  on  a  journey,  one  of  them 
loses  his  horses,  and  the  other  his  carriage :  the  first  is 
in  the  greatest  perplexity,  and  the  other,  though  he  can 
accomplish  his  journey  on  horseback,  contemplates  the 
fatigue  with  dissatisfaction.  After  remaining  for  some 
time  in  great  suspense,  they  at  length  agree  to  unite 
what  is  left  to  each,  and  thus  with  ease  accomplish  their 
journey.  The  first,  is  he  who  depends  on  works,  and 
the  latter,  he  who  depends  on  wisdom*  From  hence  it 
will  be  manifest,  that  to  obtain  emancipation,  works  and 
divine  wisdom  must  be  united.  Formerly  this  was  the 
doctrine  of  the  vedanttt,  but  Shunkuril-acharyil,  in  a 
comment  on  the  BhQgfivut-geeta,  has,  by  many  proofs, 
9hewn,  that  this  is  an  error;  that  works  are  wholly 
excluded,  and  that  knowledge  alone,  realizing  every 
thing  as  Briimhii,  procures  liberation. 

Cold  and  heat,  happiness  and  misery,  honour  and 
dishonour,  profit  and  loss,  victory  and  defeat,  &c.  are 
termed  dwOndii.  Indifference  to  all  these  changes  is 
stiled  titiksha.  This  indifference,  together  with  a  sub¬ 
dued  mind,  is  called  siimadhee.  Implicit  belief  in  the 
Words  of  a  religious  guide,  and  of  the  vedantQ,  is  term* 
ed  shrQddha.  This  anxious  wish,  <  When  shall  I  be 
delivered  from  this  world,  and  obtain  God  ?  ’  is  ealled 
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ntoomookshootwd.  The  person  who  possesses  these 
qualities,  and  who,  in  discharging  the  business  of  life, 
aud  in  practising  the  duties  of  the  vedd,  is  not  deceived, 
possesses  the  fruits  of  the  vedantQ ;  that  is,  he  is  ddhi- 
karce.— Here  ends  the  first  part  of  the  Vedanta,  called 
Udhikaree. 

The  next  part  is  called  Vishuyu.  throughout  which 
this  idea  is  inculcated,  that  the  whole  meaning  of  the 
vedantu  is  comprised  in  this,  that  Brumhu  and  indivi- 
duated  spirit  are  one.  That  which,  pervading  all  the 
members  of  the  body,  is  the  cause  of  life  or  motion, 
is  called  individuated  spirit  (jeevu) ;  that  which  pervades 
the  whole  universe,  and  gives  life  or  motion  to  all,  is 
Brumhu.  Therefore,  that  which  pervades  the  members 
of  the  body,  and  that  which  pervades  the  universe,  im¬ 
parting  motion  to  all— are  one.  The  vacuum  between 
the  separate  trees  in  a  forest,  and  universal  space,  is 
of  the  same  nature;  they  are  both  pure  ether;  and  so 
Brumhu  and  individuated  spirits  are  one;  they  are  both 
pure  life.  That  wisdom  by  which  a  person  realizes  that 
individuated  spirit  and  Brdmhu  are  one,  is  called  tuttwfi- 
gnanu,  or  the  knowledge  of  realities. 

Brumhd,  the  governor,  or  director  of  all  things,  is 
ever-living,  unchangeable,  and  one ;  this  inanimate,  di¬ 
versified,  and  changeable  world,  is  his  work.  Governors 
are  living  persons;  the  dead  cannot  sustain  this  office; 
every  species  of  matter  is  without  life;  that  which  is 
created  cannot  possess  life.  This  comparison  is  drawn 
from  secular  concerns :  and  thus,  according  to  the  vedd, 
all  life  is  the  creator,  or  Brumhd ;  the  world  is  inani¬ 
mate  matter.  All  material  bodies,  and  the  organs,  are 
inanimate ;  the  appearance  of  life  in  inanimate  things 
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arises  from  their  nearness  to  spirit :  in  this  manner,  the 
chariot  moves  because  of  the  presence  of  the  charioteer. 
That  through  the  presence  of  which  bodies  and  their 
members  are  put  in  motion,  is  called  spirit.  He  is  the 
first  cause ;  the  ever-living ;  the  excellent  God,  besides 
whom  there  is  none  else.  Therefore,  in  all  the  shastrfis 
he  is  called  Vishwatmu  ;  the  meaning  of  which  is,  that 
he  is  the  soul  of  all  creatures."1  This  is  the  meaning  of 
the  whole  of  the  vedantu.  Wherefore  all  [spirits]  are 
one,  not  two ;  and  the  distinctions  of  I,  thou,  he.  are  all 
artificial,  existing  only  for  present  purposes,  and  through 
pride  (fividyu).  Though  a  man  should  perform  mil¬ 
lions  of  ceremonies,  this  uvidyu  can  never  be  destroyed 
but  by  the  knowledge  of  spirit,  that  is,  by  Brfimhit- 
gnanu."  This  uvidyu  is  necessary  to  the  present,  state 
only:  divine  knowledge  secures  emancipation. — That 
jeevu  and  Brumbu  are  one  is,  therefore,  the  substance 
of  the  second  part  of  the  vidantH. 

The  third  part  is  called  sumbiindhu  ; 0  and  teaches, 
thal  the  vedanta  contains  the  knowledge  of  BrQmhfi, 
and  that  by  the  vedanta  the  knowledge  of  Brfimhii  may 
be  obtained. 

»  “  Thales  admitted  the  ancient  doctrine  concerning  God,  as  the  out* 
mating  principle  or  soul  of  the  world/*  Enfield ,  page  143.  u  The  mind 
of  man,  according  to  the  stoics,  is  a  spark  of  that  divine  fire  which  is  the 
soul  of  the  world.9*  Ibid,  page  341. 

•  Krishna,  in  the  Bhugfiviit-gceta,  thus  describes  the  efficacy  of  the 
principle  of  abstraction  :  u  If  one  whose  ways  are  ever  so  evil  serve  me 
alone,  he  is  as  respectable  as  the  just  man.  Those  even  who  may  be  of 
the  womb  of  sin  ;  women  ;  the  tribes  of  voishyfi  and  shoodru,  slialt  go 
the  supreme  journey,  if  they  take  sanctuary  with  me.99 

*  Union. 
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The  fourth  part,  called  pruyojQnG,  imports,  that  this 
part  of  the  vedantu  was  written  to  destroy  completely 
that  illusion  by  which  this  body  and  this  organized  world 
were  formed,  and  to  point  out  the  means  of  obtaining 
[re-union  to]  the  ever-blessed  Brfimhif.  This  is  called 
liberation.  A  person,  vexed  with  the  necessity  of  trans¬ 
migrations,1’  with  anger,  envy,  lust,  wrath,  sorrow, 
worldly  intoxication,  pride,  &c.  takes  some  flowers, 
fruits,  &c.  to  an  initiating  priest,  who  understands  the 
vedantfi,  and  has  obtained  the  knowledge  of  spirit,  and 
requests  his  instructions.  The  guide,  by  endeavouring 
to  excite  in  his  mind  a  contempt  of  the  world,  leads 
him  to  the  knowledge  of  Brfimhu. 

Worldly  attachment  is  thus  illustrated :  a  person  ob¬ 
serves  a  string  on  the  ground,  and  imagines  it  to  be  a 
snake :  his  fears  are  excited  as  much  as  though  it  were  in 
reality  a  snake,  and  yet  he  is  wholly  under  the  power  of 
error;  so  the  hopes,  fears,  desires,  pride,  sorrow,  &c. 
of  the  man  who  is  under  the  influence  of  worldly  at¬ 
tachment,  are  excited  by  that  which  has  no  substance ; 
and  he  is  therefore  placed  among  the  ignorant.  But  the 
wise,  the  everlasting,  the  blessed  Brfimhil,  is  unchange¬ 
able,  and  has  no  equal.  All  things  past,  present,  and  to 
come  ;  of  every  class  and  description,  whether  in  the 

'  The  Py'hagoreans  taugbt,  that  “  the  soul  of  mao  consists  of  two 
parts;  the  sensitive,  produced  from  the  first  principles  with  tlie  elements  ; 
and  the  rational,  a  demon  sprung  from  the  divine  soul  of  the  world, 
and  sent  down  into  the  body  as  a  punishment  for  its  crimes  in  a  former 
state,  to  remain  there  till  it  is  sufficiently  purified  to  return  to  God.  In  the 
a>urse  of  the  transmigration  to  which  human  souls  are  liable,  they  may 
inhabit  not  only  different  human  bodies,  but  the  body  of  any  animal  or 
plant.  All  nature  is  subject  to  the  immutable  and  eternal  law  of  necessity.’' 
Enfield,  page  406. 
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earth,  or  in  the  air,  are  Brumhu,  who  is  the  cause  of  all 
things,  as  well  as  the  things  themselves.  If  it  be  not 
admitted,  that  he  is  both  the  potter  and  the  clay,  it  will 
follow,  that  for  clay  (inanimate  matter)  he  was  beholden 
to  another. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  Brumhu  is,  the  Ever  Great. 
Molasses  deposited  in  a  quantity  of  rice  diffuse  their 
sweetness  through  the  whole :  so  Brfimhfi,  by  diffusing 
through  them  his  own  happiness,  makes  all  souls  happy; 
hence,  in  all  the  shastrfis  he  is  called  the  Ever-Blessed. 
Wherefore  the  ever-blessed,  the  everlasting,  the  incom¬ 
parable  Brumhu — he  is  entity.  That  which  is  without 
wisdom  and  without  life,  is  called  ubiistoo  [son-entity]. 

We  cannot  call  illusion  entity,  for  as  60on  as  a  person 
obtains  discriminating  wisdom,  illusion  is  destroyed ;  nor 
can  it  be  called  non-entity,  for  the  universe  which  is  an 
effect  of  this  illusion,  is  an  object  of  sight ;  we  cannot 
therefore  say  whether  it  is  entity  or  non-entity;  it  is 
something  which  cannot  be  described.  This  illusion  re* 
sembles  the  temporary  blindness  under  which  the  owl  and 
other  creatures  labour,  so  that  they  can  see  nothing  after 
the  sun  has  arisen.  This  blindness  cannot  be  called  real, 
nor  can  it  be  unreal,  for  to  these  creatures  it  is  real,  and 
[during  the  day]  constant  blindness.  In  the  same  manner, 
illusion  docs  not  belong  to  the  wise;  but  it  constantly  be¬ 
longs  to  him,  who,  owl-like,  is  destitute  of  discriminating 
wisdom.  This  illusion  is  identified  with  sfitwfi,  rfijtt  and 
tumu  goon  Os :  it  is  not  merely  the  absence  of  wisdom ;  but 
as  being  opposed  to  the  true  knowledge  of  BrQmhO,  is 
called  fig  nan  u.  The  whole  mass  of  this  illusion  is  one; 
individuated,  it  assumes  different  shapes ;  and  in  this  re¬ 
spect  resembles  tire  trees  in  a  forest,  and  single  trees* 
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The  mass  of  illusion  forms  the  inconceivable  and  un¬ 
speakable  energy  of  God,  which  is  the  cause  of  all  things. 
Individuated,  this  illusion  forms  the  energy  of  individuals. 
God  and  individuated  souls  are  life.  Property  and  its 
possessor  are  not  equivalent  terms ;  therefore  wisdom  is 
not  the  energy  of  spirit,  since  wisdom  and  spirit  are  the 
same ;  but  illusion  forms  its  energy.  Light  is  not  the 
energy  of  spirit,  since  light  and  spirit  are  the  same ;  but 
darkness  forms  its  energy ;  not  that  darkness  which  arises 
from  the  absence  of  light,  but  that  which  surrounds  a  per¬ 
son  in  a  profound  sleep. 

We  call  the  mass  of  illusion,  which  equally  contains  the 
three  goontis,  and  in  which  the  sQtwil  goonfl  prevails,  ex¬ 
cellent,  because  it  is  the  cause  of  all  things.  This  mass 
of  illusion  takes  refuge  in  the  ever-living,  or  the  ever- 
blessed  BrBmhtf,  who  is  called,  in  the  vedfi  and  all  the 
shastrus,  the  all-wise,  the  sovereign  of  all,  the  disposer 
and  the  director  of  all ;  the  accomplisher  of  all  his  desires, 
of  all  he  appoints ;  he  assumes  the  forms  of  his  works ; 
and  is  known  as  the  cause  of  all ;  he  knows,  and,  as  the 
charioteer  directs  the  chariot,  directs  the  hearts  of  all. 
This  mass  of  illusion  is  identified  with  God,  and  creates 
all  things :  it  is  the  cause  of  vacuum  and  all  other  things 
which  compose  the  atomic  and  material  world ;  it  is  there¬ 
fore  called  the  material  cause  and  the  universal  cause. 

At  the  dissolution  of  the  universe,  all  things  take  refuge 
in  the  aggregate  of  illusion ;  therefore  the  aggregate  of 
illusion  is  represented  by  a  state  of  deep  sleep.  This  il¬ 
lusion,  in  its  individuated  state,  is  pervaded  by  the  three 
gooniis  in  equal  porportions;  but  in  individual  bodies,  on 
account  of  the  diminutiveness  of  the  receptacle,  there  is  a 
depression  of  the  siitwQ  goonQ,  and  a  greater  manifesta- 
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tion  of  the  other  two  goonus.  The  living  principle, 
which  becomes  that  in  which  this  individuated  illusion 
takes  refuge,  is  called  in  all  the  shastrQs  prdgnu.  The 
state  of  a  person  in  a  heavy  sleep,  when  every  earthly  ob¬ 
ject  is  excluded  from  the  mind,  is  called  prugnd,  or  sub¬ 
jection  to  false  ideas.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  durtng 
profound  repose  the  soul  departs;  the  soul  is  present;  for 
when  the  person  awakes  he  says, u  lhave  been  quite  happy; 
I  was  not  conscious  of  any  thing from  these  expressions 
it  appears,  that  the  person  was  conscious  of  personal  ex¬ 
istence,  of  happiness,  and  yet  had  no  ideal  intercourse  with 
material  things;  forbad  he  not  previously  tasted  of  happi¬ 
ness,  he  could  have  had  no  idea  of  happiness  in  sleep.  If  it 
be  asked,  from  whence  does  this  knowledge  arise  which  a 
person  possesses  in  a  state  of  profound  repose ;  does  it  not 
arise  from  the  operations  of  the  understanding  ?  To  this 
we  answer,  if  this  were  the  case,  why  should  not  the  un¬ 
derstanding  be  employed  on  outward  objects  likewise? 
The  fact  is,  that  in  the  time  of  heavy  sleep,  the  operations 
of  the  understanding  are  withheld,  and  are  buried  in  illu¬ 
sion  [ugnaniS] ;  but  the  knowledge  possessed  in  deep 
sleep  is  constant :  the  vedanttf  identifies  this  knowledge 
with  the  living  spirit.  That  during  the  time  of  profound 
repose  pleasure  is  enjoyed,  is  proved  from  the  care  with 
which  the  bed  is  prepared,  that  comfort  may  be  enjoyed  in 
sleep.  In  the  time  of  profound  repose,  all  the  powers  are 
absorbed  in  illusion,  and  therefore,  having  no  intercourse 
with  material  objects,  the  pleasure  enjoyed  at  that  time 
can  have  no  connection  with  these  objects.  Therefore  this 
pleasure  the  vedantQ  identifies  with  the  living  spirit.  This 
then  is  clear,  that  spirit  is  the  fulness  of  constant  joy  and 
knowledge.  In  the  time  of  profound  sleep,  all  material  ob¬ 
jects  being  thus  buried  in  illusion,  this  illusion  is  called  the 
co-existent  energy  of  spirit ;  it  is  the  producing  cause  of  con- 
sciousncss,  of  the  understanding,  intellect,  the  five  senses, 
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the  five  organs,  the  five  breaths,  crude  matter,  and  of  all 
other  malerial  things ;  and  hence  the  v6dantu  speaks  of 
this  energy  as  the  material  cause  of  all  things.  It  is  called 
profound  repose,  inasmuch  as  in  deep  sleep  all  things  are 
lost  in  this  illusion,  as  salt  in  water;  or,  the  state  of  our 
ideas  in  waking  and  sleeping  hours  may  be  compared  to 
the  projection  or  drawing  in  of  the  head  and  feet  of  the 
turtle.  The  absorption  of  all  things  in  the  mass  of  illu¬ 
sion  is  called  the  great  prttlByfi,  or  destruction ;  and  the 
manifestation  or  procession  of  all  things  from  this  illusion, 
is  called  creation.  The  illusion  in  which  individual  souls 
take  refuge,  and  that  in  which  the  aggregate  body  of 
spirit,  that  is,  the  Great  Spirit,  takes  refuge,  is  the  same, 
resembling  individual  trees  and  a  forest.  For  as  there  is  a 
vacuum  surrounding  every  individual  tree  in  a  forest,  and 
many  such  vacuums  in  the  forest,  and  a  vacuum  unconnect¬ 
ed  with  every  thing,  in  which  these  vacuums  are  absorbed, 
so,  agreeably  to  dll  the  shastrus,  there  is  a  perfect  spirit,  in 
which  individual  60uls,  and  the  aggregate  body  of  souls, 
take  refuge.  This  perfect  spirit  i6  united  to  gross  mat¬ 
ter,  to  material  things,  to  individual  spirits,  and  to  the 
aggregate  of  spirit,  as  fire  to  red-hot  iron ;  and  in  this 
state  it  is  called  Eeshwfi,  or  the  glorious ;  when  separate 
from  these,  it  is  called  the  excellent  Brhmhtt. 

This  illusion  possesses  the  power  of  concealing  an 
object,  and  of  deception  :  a  small  cloud  darkening  the 
sight  of  the  person  looking  at  the  sun,  appears  to  hide 
this  immense  luminary ;  so  this  illusion,  possessing  the 
energy  of  spirit,  though  confined  within  bounds,  by 
covering  the  understanding,  hides  the  boundless  and  un¬ 
associated  living  Brumhu  from  the  sight  of  the  person 
who  desires  to  know  him,  as  though  it  had  covered  BiUm- 
ku  himself.  This  spirit,  thus  covered  with  illusion,  be¬ 
comes  engaged  in  various  worldly  anxieties,  as  1  am  hap- 
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py,  I  am  miserable,  I  am  sovereign,  I  am  subject  [to  the 
fruits  of  actions]) :  this  illusion  operates  in  a  person  sub* 
ject  to  these  anxieties  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  a  person 
deceived  by  a  cord  when  he  supposes  it  to  be  a  snake. 

This  illusion,  by  its  power  of  deception,  after  having 
thus  covered  spirit,  assumes  an  endless  variety  of  decep¬ 
tive  forms,  similar  to  real  ones,  yet  no  more  real  than 
when  a  cord,  a  cane,  the  edge  of  a  river,  &c.  are  feared 
under  the  illusive  appearance  of  a  serpent.  Exerting  a 
similar  power  of  illusion,  it  holds  forth  vacuum,  the  five 
primary  elements,  &c.  See.  as  spirit. 

This  illusion  also  forms  the  energy  of  spirit ;  and  hence, 
when  spirit  as  united  to  illusion  is  spoken  of  as  chief,  it  it 
called  the  primary  cause  of  all  things ;  and  when  illusion 
is  spoken  of  as  chief,  then  spirit  as  united  to  illusion  it 
called  the  material  cause  of  all  things :  thus,  the  spider  it 
in  himself  the  primary  and  the  material  cause  of  his  web  ; 
in  presiding  over  it,  he  is  the  former,  and  in  forming  it 
from  his  own  bowels,  he  is  the  latter.  The  ever-blessed 
God  is,  in  a  similar  manner,  by  himself  and  by  his  energy, 
both  the  original  and  the  material  cause  of  all  things  ;  he 
Is  the  potter  and  the  clay.  If  we  suppose  another 
of  things  besides  God,  we  make  two.  causes.  If  it  he  ob¬ 
jected,  that  as  the  potter  cannot  work  without  day,  so  God 
could  not  make  the  world  without  matter,  and  that  there¬ 
fore  he  must  have  been  indebted  to  another  for  his  power 
to  make  the  world,  the  vedantu  maintains,  that  the  one 
ever-blessed  God  is  himself  both  the  primary  and  the 
material  cause  of  all  things. 

Supposing  the  three  goon  us  to  exist  in  a  state  of  equi¬ 
librium  in  the  illusive  energy  of  spirit,  still,  when  the 
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tfimtt  goonu  is  chief,  and  spirit  is  united  to  the  power  of 
deception  in  this  illusion,  from  spirit  arises  vacuum ;  from 
vacuum  air;  from  air  tire;  from  fire  water;  and  from 
water  the  earth. 

Our  ideas  of  the  universe  divide  themselves  into  two 
parts,  animate  and  inanimate ;  the  animate  is  the  cause  of 
all  things,  the  inanimate  (the  universe)  is  the  work  of 
God.  Therefore  all  creatures  possessed  of  life,  from  man 
downwards,  are  animate  in  consequence  of  the  presence 
of  the  deity,  as  the  chariot  moves  in  consequence  of  the 
presence  of  the  horses  and  the  charioteer.  In  the  bodies 
of  all  living  creatures  two  kinds  of  life  exist :  the  first, 
the  ever-living :  the  second,  the  ever-living  united  to  the 
heart.  In  whatever  the  pure  spirit  exists,  but  in  which  it 
is  not  united  to  intellect,  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
intellect,  that  is  inanimate  matter.  We  conjecture  then 
from  appearances,  that  the  tiimii  goonti  which  prevails  in 
gross  matter  must  be  its  material  cause,  for  the  excellen* 
cies  and  faults  of  an  effect  must  have  previously  existed 
in  the  material  cause.  The  five  primary  elements  are 
from  God.  As  in  illusion  the  tQmu  goontt  prevails,  60  in 
the  five  primary  elements,  of  which  illusion  is  the  mate* 
rial  cause,  the  same  goonu  prevails.  These  elements  are 
termed  subtile,  archetypal,  and  five-fold.  From  the  sub¬ 
tile  elements  arose  subtile  bodies  and  gross  matter. 

The  subtile  element  contains  seventeen  parts,  which 
united  form  the  seminal  body.  These  seventeen  parts 
are,  the  five  senses,  the  five  organs,  the  understanding 
and  thought,  and  the  five  kinds  of  breath.  The  organs 
of  the  five  senses  are  the  ears,  skin,  eyes,  tongue,  and  the 
nose.  From  the  sutwu  goonu  arose  the  ear ;  from  the 
same  in  air,  arose  the  skin  ;  from  the  same  in  fire,  the 
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eye ;  from  the  same  in  water,  the  tongue,  and  from  the 
same  in  earth,  the  nose.  From  the  sutwu  goonu  in  the 
five  primary  elements,  arose  mind,  which  receives  four 
names  in  consequence  of  its  different  operations,  which 
are,  the  understanding,  thought,  consciousness  of  self¬ 
existence,  and  reflection.  The  understanding  forms  de¬ 
cisions;  indecision  and  doubt  belong  to  thought;  that 
which  seeks  after  the  nature  of  things  is  called  reflection ; 
that  which  leads  a  person  to  think,  I  am  learned,  I  am 
rich,  I  am  corpulent,  1  am  thin,  I  am  yellow,  is  called 
consciousness  of  self-existence,  or  pride.  If  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  however,  mind  be  subject  to  four  changes,  still  re¬ 
flection  must  be  considered  as  being  united  to  the  under¬ 
standing,  for  both  these  faculties  are  employed  in  forming 
decisions.  Consciousness  of  self-existence,  or  pride,  be¬ 
longs  to  thought,  for  both  these  powers  are  concerned  in 
the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  mind.  Through  the 
five  senses  and  the  mind  we  become  acquainted  with  sound, 
touch,  form,  taste,  and  smell.  The  five  senses  and  the 
understanding  form  that  clothing  or  receptacle1  of  spirit 
which  is  made  up  of  knowledge.  Spirit  thus  inclosed,  or 
in  this  union,  says,  I  am  sovereign,  I  partake  [of  enjoy¬ 
ment,  &c. ;]  and  possessed  of  these  thoughts,  it  is  qua¬ 
lified  to  practice  what  belongs  to  the  present  and  the  fu¬ 
ture  state.  The  five  organs  and  thought  form  that  re¬ 
ceptacle  of  spirit  which  is  wholly  made  up  of  intellect. 
The  five  organs  are  the  mouth,  the  hands,  the  feet,  the 
penis,  and  the  anus :  from  the  ruju  goonfl  in  vacuum, 
arose  words ;  from  that  quality  in  air,  the  hands ;  from 
the  same  in  fire,  the  feet;  from  the  same  in  water, 
the  anus,  and  from  the  same  in  earth,  the  penis.  The 

*  The  words  are  vignanu-miiyu,  fulness  of  knowledge t  and  ko$h&9 «  r#- 
crptacle. 
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five  breaths  are,  that  which  is  in  the  nostrils,  that  expel¬ 
led  downwards,  that  which  pervades  the  whole  body,  that 
which  ascends  into  the  throat  and  is  discharged  at  the 
mouth,  and  that  which  promotes  digestion.  Some  main¬ 
tain,  that  from  these  five  kinds  of  air  proceed  five  other 
kinds  [here  follow  their  names ;  which  are  said  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  digestion,  sleep,  hunger,  sighing,  and  corpu¬ 
lency].  The  five  kinds  of  air  in  the  body  are  derived 
from  the  riijfi  goonfl  in  each  of  the  five  primary  elements. 
These  five  kinds  of  air  when  united  to  the  five  organs, 
form  that  receptacle  of  spirit  which  is  entirely  composed 
of  air.  This  receptacle,  being  derived  from  the  active 
principle,  or  rBj&  goonB,  is  identified  with  actions.  We 
call  the  first  of  these  three  receptacles,  chief,  because  it 
possesses  the  power  of  giving  knowledge;  the  second  is 
identified  with  action,  because  it  is  derived  from  thought; 
the  last  is  identified  with  things,  because  the  power  of 
action  belongs  to  it..  These  three  receptacles  united 
form  for  the  reception  of  spirit  the  subtile  body.  When 
we  form  an  idea  of  all  the  subtile  bodies,  we  call  them 
the  collected  mass  of  subtile  bodies,  as  the  idea  of  a  fo¬ 
rest  is  formed  when  the  understanding  conceives  of 
many  trees  at  once,  or  when  many  waters  suggest  the 
idea  of  a  lake;  and  separate  ideas  of  these  subtile  bodies, 
necessarily  lead  us  to  individual  substances.  We  compare 
the  spirit  which  is  united  to  the  collected  mass  of  subtile 
bodies  to  the  thread  upon  which  are  strung  the  pearls  of  a 
necklace.  The  ever-living  who  is  united  to  the  knowledge- 
possessing  mind  is  called  the  creator;  and  as  he  possesses 
the  chief  power  of  action,  he  is  termed  breath  [pranfi]. 
When  we  are  awake,  the  objects  embraced  by  the  senses 
and  organs  impress  their  own  images  on  the  imagination, 
and  these  images  are  revived  in  sleep ;  and  this  is  (he 
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state  of  things  with  spirit  in  reference  to  its  union  with, 
these  three  receptacles :  in  the  first,  spirit  appears  as  the 
sovereign ;  in  the  second,  as  the  creator,  and  in  the  third, 
as  the  thing  created.  In  the  subtile  body  formed  for  spi¬ 
rit  out  of  these  three  receptacles,  the  ma«6  of  gross  mat¬ 
ter  is  absorbed/  When  united  to  individual  subtile  bo¬ 
dies  and  to  the  luminous  imagination,  we  call  spirit  the 
glorious,  for  then  he  is  the  manifested  He  [the  collected 
mass  of  the  lingfi  bodies],  who  is  compared  to  the  thread 
upon  which  are  suspended  the  flowers  of  a  garden ;  and 
who  is  the  glorious  [or  he  who  is  the  individuated  lingfi 
body],  in  the  time  of  sleep,  enjoys  the  ideas  which  have 
been  possessed  by  the  mind  when  awake :  this  is  also 
taught  in  the  vedu.  individuated  spirit  differs  from  col¬ 
lective  spirit  only  as  one  tree  differs  from  a  forest;  or  as 
the  vacuum  which  surrounds  each  tree  differs  from  that 
of  a  whole  forest ;  in  other  words,  it  is  a  drop,  or  a  lake* 
In  this  manner,  from  the  five  subtile  elements  proceeded 
subtile  bodies.  From  these  five  subtile  elements,  in  pro¬ 
portions  of  five,  arose  the  masses  of  solid  matter;  but 
each  is  distinguished  by  the  name  cf  that  element  which 
is  most  prevalent.  In  the  solid  mass  of  ether,  sound  is 
found ;  in  air  is  found  both  sound  and  touch ;  in  fire, 
sound,  touch,  and  form ;  in  water,  sound,  touch,  form,  and 
taste ;  in  earth,  sound,  touch,  form,  taste,  and  smell.  The 
qualities  are  partly  natural  and  partly  artificial.  From 
these  five  elements  have  sprung  the  seven  upper  worlds, 
the  seven  lower  worlds,  the  four  solid  bodies,  food,  &c- 
There  are  four  kinds  of  bodies,  viz.  such  as  are  born  in 
the  womb,  and  those  produced  from  eggs,  from  heat,  and 
from  the  earth. 

*  Gross  matter  Is  absorbed  In  this  subtilpor  lingfi  body,  and  tbe  lingfi  bo- 
dy  is  absorbed  in  illusion.  Does  not  this  doctrine  resemble  that  of  some  of 
the  Greeks,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  real  substance,  that  every  thing 
called  material  Is  merely  Meal  ? 
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The  active  principle  dwelling  in  the  collected  sum  of 
solid  matter  is  called  voishwanurfl,  or,  he  who  is  conscious 
of  self-existence,  and  virat,  as  he  is  held  forth  or  displayed 
in  all  creatures.  This  collected  sum  of  gross  matter  is 
called  iinnil-mflydkoshii  [the  receptacle  raised  by  food 
only],  because  it  is  named  from  its  origin ;  and  as  it  is  the 
seat  of  action  [participation]  it  is  called  jagQrttnti,  or  the 
active.  The  active  principle,  as  individuated  in  a  sensi¬ 
ble  body  is  called  vishwti,  which  name  it  receives  because 
this  body  enters  into  the  three  receptacles  before-men¬ 
tioned.  We  call  these  receptacles  koshfi  [a  sheath  or 
scabbard]  because  as  the  silkworm  is  covered  by  its  shell, 
so  they  cover  spirit* 

There  are  ten  deities,  regents  of  the  senses  and  organs, 
through  whom  spirit  enjoys  the  pleasures  of  the  senses  and 
organs :  through  the  god  of  the  winds,  spirit  enjoys  the 
pleasures  of  touch,  and  thus  through  the  other  nine. 

The  animating  principle  pervading  all  bodies,  from  the 
most  gross  to  the  most  ideal,  is  the  same  in  all.  There  is 
no  difference  between  the  incarcerated  and  the  perfectly 
abstracted  spirit;  the  body  is  mere  illusion. 

Having  thus  explained  the  doctrine  of  spirit,  and  dis¬ 
played  that  which  is  mere  illusion,  I  shall  now  mention 
the  mistakes  which  have  arisen  from  the  different  repre¬ 
sentations  which  learned  men  have  given  of  the  incarce¬ 
rated  spirit.  The  ignorant  say,  that  a  son  is  spirit ;  and 
that  we  are  taught  this  in  the  vedQ  j  for  a  father  values  a 
son  as  himself ;  when  he  dies,  be  mourns  as  for  himself, 
and  in  the  happiness  of  the  son,  enjoys  happiness  himself. 
The  Charbbakus  maintain,  as  they  also  say,  from  the  vldfi, 
that  this  body,  which  owes  its  existence  and  all  its  changes 
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to  food,  is  spirit,  and  that  a  son  is  not  spirit,  since  the  fa¬ 
ther,  when  the  house  is  on  fire,  abandons  his  son,  and 
saves  himself;  and  that  when  the  father  says,  I  am  corpu¬ 
lent,  or,  I  am  not  corpulent,  he  confines  these  expressions 
to  himself,  and  never  applies  them  to  his  son.  Other  athe¬ 
ists  contend,  from  the  vedQ,  that  the  organs  are  spirit, 
since  they  are  the  medium  of  sound,  and  are  possessed  of 
motion  ;  and  that  this  is  further  proved  by  the  exclama¬ 
tions,  I  am  blind,  I  am  deaf^  &c.  Other  atheists  endea¬ 
vour  to  prove,  from  the  vedu,  that  from  bodies  spirit  is 
born,  and  called  the  animal  soul ;  since  the  animal  soul 
being  gone,  the  organs  cease  to  exercise  their  functions: 
it  is  the  animal  soul  that  says,  1  am  thirsty.  I  am  hungry, 
&c.  Another  pleads,  that  intellect  is  spirit,  and  he  also 
quotes  the  v6dG,  urging  that  when  intellect  is  suspended, 
life  itself  is  suspended  ;  and  that  as  it  is  by  intellect  and 
reason  that  men  are  distinguished,  it  is  plain  that  intellect 
is  spirit.  The  BouddhGs  affirm,  that  the  understanding 
is  spirit,  since  in  the  absence  of  the  moving  cause,  the 
bodily  powers  are  capable  of  nothing ;  and  it  is  the  un¬ 
derstanding  which  says,  I  am  sovereign,  I  am  subject  [to 
the  fruit  of  actions].  The  PrahhakurGs  and  the  Tarkki- 
kus  say,  quoting  the  vedu  also,  that  beside  the  under¬ 
standing  there  is  another  spirit,  the  all-blessed  ;  for  that 
the  understanding  is  absorbed  in  illusion.  The  latter  add 
to  this  sentiment,  that  illusion  is  spirit.  The  BhGttGs  af¬ 
firm,  quoting  the  yedG,  that  the  animating  principle, 
which  is  united  to  illusion  and  is  identified  with  joy,  is 
spirit  ;  since,  in  the  time  of  deep  sleep,  this  animating 
principle  is  both  animate  and  illusive-formed ;  for  when 
a  person  says,  I  know  not  myself,  he  gives  a  proof  both  of 
consciousness  and  unconsciousness.  Another  BouddhG, 
still  acknowledging  the  vedfi,  maintains,  that  vacuum  is 
spirit  ;  because  thevedS  teaches  us,  that  before  creation 
VOL,  iv.  a 
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vacuum  alone  existed;  that  at  the  time  of  absorption 
nothing  remains ;  and  when  a  person  awakes  after  a 
deep  sleep  [in  which  all  material  things  were  forgotten]  he 
says,  I  was  wholly  unconscious  of  the  existence  of  any 
thing. 

All  these  sects  make  that  spirit  which  is  not  spirit : 
though  they  pretend  to  argue  from  the  vedd,  from  the 
union  of  spirit  and  matter,  and  from  inference,  yet  they 
are  supported  by  none  of  these,  and  they  one  by  one  con¬ 
fute  each  other.  Still  these  atheistical  writers  affirm,  If 
we  err,  we  err  with  the  vedQ,  as  well  as  with  the  two 
other  sources  of  proof.  The  writer  of  the  vedantii  says, 
True,  the  vcdil  contains  all  these  opinions,  but  its  final 
decision  is,  that  spirit  pervades  all  bodies :  it  is  not  there¬ 
fore  identified  with  a  son.  Spirit  is  not  material,  but  ideal, 
and  therefore  is  not  identified  with  body.  It  is  unorgan¬ 
ized,  and  cannot  therefore  be  identified  with  the  organs. 
It  is  not  animal  life,  and  therefore  cannot  be  identified 
with  breath.-  It  is  not  intellect,  and  therefore  it  cannot 
be  identified  with  mind.  It  is  not  a  creator  [or  governor] 
and  therefore  is  not  to  be  identified  with  the  vignanfl- 
nidy  ii-koshu.  It  is  a  living  principle,  and  therefore  it  can¬ 
not  be  identified  with  illusion  or  inanimate  matter.  It 
is  pure  life,  and  therefore  is  not  connected  with  inanimate 
matter.  It  is  entity,  and  therefore  must  not  be  identified 
with  vacuum.  From  hence  it  appears,  that  the  opinions  of 
these  sects  are  at  variance  with  the  vedd,  and  that  what 
they  term  spirit  is  not  spirit.  All  inanimate  things,  from 
a  son  to  vacuum  itself,  are  indebted  to  the  animating  prin¬ 
ciple  for  manifestation,  and  from  hence  it  appears,  that 
they  cannot  be  spirit ;  and  this  is  still  further  confirmed 
by  the  yogee,  the  subject  matter  of  whose  meditations  is, 
I  am  BrQmhtt,  simple  life. 
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This  then  is  the  exact  doctrine  of  the  vedantii,  that  as 
spirit  is  the  principle  winch  animates  a  son,  &c. ;  that  as 
it  is  constantly  perfect  and  free  from  illusion ;  is  wisdom, 
that  is,  it  must  be  constantly  identified  with  knowledge; 
is  always  free  or  unconnected  with  the  habits  of  material 
things ;  is  eternal  and  uncreated  ;  and  is  the  all-perva¬ 
ding— it  is  called  atmfi. 

A  cord,  though  it  resemble  a  snake,  is  notwithstanding 
a  real  cord ;  the  idea  that  it  is  a  snake,  is  pure  error.  In 
this  manner,  BrQmhu  is  real  entity ;  and  the  universe, 
which  appears  illusive,  is  indeed  BrQmhu :  in  the  idea 
that  it  is  something  different  from  Brdmhtt,  lies  the  mis¬ 
take. 

From  the  five  primary  elements  arise  all  bodies,  also 
that  which  nourishes  all,  and  the  fourteen  worlds.  From 
the  five  subtile  elements,  arise  the  five  gross  elements  and 
their  qualities,  and  the  collected  mass  of  subtile  bodies. 
From  the  living  principle  united  to  illusion,  arise  the  five 
subtile  elements  and  the  three  goonils.  From  the  perfect 
Brdmhd,  arise  illusion,  and  the  animating  principle  united 
to  illusion. 

The  author  next  enters  into  an  explanation  of  the  te¬ 
net,  that  spirit  in  its  separate  state,  also  as  united  to  the 
mass  of  illusion,  or  gross  matter,  and  is  incarcerated  in 
separate  bodies,  is  identically  the  same,  and,  to  they  ogee, 
purified  from  illusion,  is  really  the  same.  Such  an  one 
thus  meditates  on  spirit  s  “  I  am  everlasting,  perfect,  per¬ 
fect  in  knowledge,  free  from  change,  I  am  entity,  the  joy¬ 
ful,  the  undivided,  and  the  one  Brttmhd.”  Day  and  night 
thus  meditating,  ,  the  yogee  at  length  loses  sight  of  the 
body,  and  destroys  all  illusion. 

o  2 
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The  next  stage  of  the  yogee  is  that  in  which  he  re¬ 
nounces  all  assistance  from  the  understanding,  and  re¬ 
mains  without  the  exejcise  of  thought;  in  which  state 
every  thing  attached  to  mortal  [rather  intellectual]  exis¬ 
tence  becomes  extinct.  He  is  now  identified  with  BrBrn- 
hd,  and  remains  as  the  pure  glass  when  the  shadow  has 
left  it ;  and  thus  illustrates  that  verse  of  the  vedfi,  that 
the  mind  is  both  capable  and  incapable  of  embracing 
BrdmhB. 

The  understanding,  through  the  organs,  in  conceiving 
of  visible  objects  assumes  the  forms  of  these  objects,  and 
thus  destroys  ignorance ;  after  which  they  become  mani¬ 
fested  by  the  rays  of  spirit.  Thus  when  a  light  enters  a 
dark  room,  it  first  disperses  the  darkness,  and  then  disco¬ 
vers  the  objects  contained  in  the  room. 

Therefore  the  yogcc,  until  he  sees  Brdmhti,  ought  to 
attend  to  the  following  duties :  1.  Hearing;  2.  Medita¬ 
tion  ;  3.  Fixing  the  mind,  and  4.  Absorption  of  mind. 

By  the  first  is  to  be  understood,  hearing  the  doctrines 
of  the  vedu  explained,  all  which  centre  in  the  one  Brfim- 
hQ.  In  this  exercise,  the  student  must  attend  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  things;  1.  oopBkrBmB,  or  the  beginning  of  the 
vedantd  ;  2.  oopBsdngharB,  or  the  close  of  the  Vedanta  ; 
S.  BbhyasB,  or  committing  to  memory  certain  portions  of 
the  vedanta ;  4.  Bpoorbbdta,  or,  gaining  from  the  vedantd 
perfect  satisfaction  respecting  Brdmba ;  5.  phfild,  or  the 
knowledge  of  that  which  is  to  be  gained  from  the  vedan¬ 
ta  ;  6.  Brt’hd-vddB,  or,  the  extolling  of  the  fruits  to  be 
obtained  from  the  knowledge  of  the  vedantd ;  oopdpBttee, 
or  the  certifying  absolutely  what  is  BrSmitBgnanB.— 1 The 
second  thing  which  the  student  is  to  practise,  is  meditation 
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on  the  one  Brdmhd,  agreeably  to  the  rules  laid  down  in 
the  vcdantu  and  other  writings.— His  third  duty  is,  unin¬ 
terrupted  reflection  on  the  invisible  and  only  Brdmhd, 
according  to  the  ideas  contained  in  the  vedantd.— The 
fourth  effort  of  the  student  is  to  obtain  a  perfect  idea  of 
Brurahd,  who  is  wisdom  in  the  abstract :  at  first,  his  ideas 
will  be  imperfect,  and  he  will  contemplate  himself  and 
Brumhd  as  distinct ;  just  as  a  person  seeing  in  a  horse  of 
clay  both  the  toy  and  the  earth  of  which  it  is  composed, 
cannot  help  retaining  an  idea  of  the  thing  represented  by 
the  toy.  But  at  length  his  mind  will  become  exclusively 
fixed  on  the  one  Brdmhd,  the  operations  of  the  under¬ 
standing  being  all  concentrated  in  God,  as  salt  when 
thrown  into  water  loses  its  own  form,  and  is'perceptible 
only  as  water. 

Those  who  possess  this  knowledge  of  Bruiuhd,  are  in 
possession  of  or  practise  the  eight  following  things,  viz. 
1.  Ydmu,  i.  e.  inoffensiveness,  truth,  honesty,  the  forsa¬ 
king  of  all  the  evil  in  the  world,  and  the  refusal  of  gifts 
except  for  sacrifice ;  2.  Nihdmd,  i.  e.  purity  relative  to 
the  use  of  water  after  defilement ;  pleasure  in  every 
thing,  whether  prosperity  or  adversity ;  renouncing  food 
when  hungry,  or  keeping  under  the  body  :  reading  the 
vedus,  and  what  is  called  the  worship  of  the  mind  j.  3. 
AsQnft,  or  the  posture  of  sitting  during  yogd  ;  4.  Prana- 
yamd,  or  holding,  drawing  in,  and  letting  out  the  breath 
during  the  repetition  of  incantations ;  5.  Prityahard,  or 
the  power  of  restraining  the  members  of  the  body  and 
mind ;  6.  Dharuna,  or  preserving  in  the  mind  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  Brdmhd ;  7.  Dhyand,  meditation ;  8.  Sdmadhee, 
to  which  there  are  four  enemies,  viz.  a  sleepy  heart;  at¬ 
tachment  to  any  thing  except  the  one  Brdmhd ;  human 
passions,  and  a  confused  mind.  When  the  yogee  is  deli- 
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vered  from  these  four  enemies,  he  resembles  the  unruffled 
flame  of  the  lamp,  and  his  mind  continues  invariably  fixed 
in  meditation  on  Brtimhii. 

He  who  is  distinguished  by  liberation  in  a  bodily  state 
is  thus  described :  he  possesses  the  knowledge  which 
identifies  him  with  the  undivided  Brumhil,  by  which  know- 
ledge  he  destroys  the  illusion  which  concealed  BrOmhfi. 
When  this  illusion  is  destroyed,  the  true  knowledge  of 
Brtimhii  is  manifested ;  and  by  this  manifestation,  illu¬ 
sion  and  its  work  are  destroyed,  so  that  the  free  man,  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  meditation  on  Brfimhif,  is  liberated  even  in  a 
bodily  state.  Though  he  is  connected  with  the  affairs  of 
life ;  that  is,  with  affairs  belonging  to  a  body  containing 
blood,  bones,  ordure  and  urine ;  to  organs  which  are 
blind,  palsied,  and  full  of  incapacity ;  to  a  mind,  filled 
with  thirst,  hunger,  sorrow,  infatuation;  to  confirmed 
habits  and  to  the  fruits  of  birth,  still,  being  freed  from 
illusion,  he  does  not  view  these  things  as  realities.  A  per¬ 
son  may  be  a  spectator  of  the  artifices  of  a  juggler,  with¬ 
out  being  deceived  by  them.  The  yogee,  after  being 
liberated  in  a  bodily  state,  still  eats  and  drinks,  but  with¬ 
out  desire ;  so  likewise  is  he  free  from  envy,  and  other 
evil  desires ;  and  in  the  same  manner  he  is  indifferent  to 
every  state  of  the  body,  and  free  from  every  passion.  All 
his  virtues,  and  the  acts  of  kindness  which  he  performs, 
are  worn  as  so  many  ornaments :  so  we  learn  from  the 
Geeta.  This  yogee,  liberated  in  the  body,  for  its  preser¬ 
vation,  receives  aliment,  but  without  desire,  let  the  ali¬ 
ment  come  in  whatever  state,  or  from  whatever  quarter 
it  may.  Brtimhii  alone  is  seen  in  his  mind. 

After  this,  every  thing  connected  with  a  bodily  state 
having  been  renounced,  and  the  body  itself  having  fallen. 
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the  yogee  is  absorbed  in  the  excellent  BrumhQ  ;  and  thus 
illusion,  and  its  effects,  as  well  as  the  universe  itself,  be¬ 
ing  [to  the  yogee]  dissolved,  he  becomes  identified  with 
freedom,  with  constant  joy,  with  unchangeableness,  and 
with  BrQrnhG  himself.  This  is  recorded  in  the  vedfi. 
Thus  ends  the  Vtdantu~Saru. 

SECT.  XX.— Of  the  Patunjulu  Durskunu. 

This  school  of  philosophy  was  founded,  according  to  the 
Hindoo  history,  in  the  sQtwil  yoogu,  by  the  sage  PiHtfnjO- 
lee,  who  wrote  the  sootrtts  known  by  his  name,  .which  are 
comprized  in  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  lines,  or  sen¬ 
tences,  and  who  is  honoured  as  an  incarnation  of  the  god 
Ununtfi.  The  sage  Vedfi-vyasu  wrote  a  comment  on 
these  sentences,  of  which  V ach uspfitee-mishrti  has  given 
an  explanatory  treatise.  PftnchG-shikhG,  another  learned 
Hindoo,  has  also  written  remarks,  and  Bhojtt-devQ,  king 
of  Dharil,  a  brief  comment,  on  the  sentences  of  PiHfinju- 
lee.  All  these  works  are  still  extant.  Some  particulars 
of  this  sage,  to  whom  are  also  ascribed  a  comment  on 
Pani  nee’s  grammar,  and  a  medical  work  called  Rajii-mri- 
ganku,  will  be  found  in  page  9  of  this  volume. 

SECT.  XXI. — The  Doctrines  of  the  Patunjulii  Philo * 

sophy . 

Translated  from  a  Comment  on  the  original  Patunjulfl,  by  Bhojfi-d^vfl. 

The  restraining  of  the  mind,  and  confining  it  to  inter¬ 
nal  meditations,  is  called  yogtf.  When  the  mind  is  thus 
confined  within,  it  becomes  assimilated  to  the  Being  whom 
it  seeks  to  know ;  but  when  the  mind  is  secularized,  this 
Being  takes  the  form  of  secularity.  In  the  first  case,  the 
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mind  is  singly  and  irrevocably  fixed  on  God.  In  the 
second,  it  is  restless,  injurious,  and  voluptuous.  In  the 
former  state,  there  is  no  sorrow  ;  in  the  latter,  there  are 
five  kinds  of  sorrow,  arising  from  the  labour  of  seeking 
proofs  of  the  reality  of  things,  from  error,  from  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  shadows,  from  heavy  sleep,  and  from  recollection. 

The  three  evils,  restlessness,  injuriousness,  and  volup¬ 
tuousness,  may  be  prevented  by  fixing  God  in  the  mind, 
and  by  destroying  desire.  In  the  former,  the  person,  into 
a  well-regulated  mind,  constantly  brings  the  Being  upon 
whom  he  wishes  to  meditate.  In  performing  the  latter, 
the  person,  by  realizing  the  unsubstantial  nature  of  every 
thing  included  in  visible  objects  and  in  the  ceremonies  of 
the  vedu,  and  their  connection  with  every  kind  of  natural 
evil,  delivers  his  mind  from  subjection  to  these  things,  and 
subjects  his  senses  to  his  mind. 

This  restraining  and  fixing  of  the  mind  is  called  yogi!, 
of  which  there  are  two  kinds,  sQmprOgnatil  and  fisOm- 
prtignatfi.’ 

Sumprifgnatu  is  meditation  on  an  object  till  the  ideas 
connected  with  it  are  imprinted  on  the  mind,  and  occupy 
all  its  powers.  The  proper  objects  of  meditation  are  two, 
matter  and  spirit.  Matter  assumes  twenty-four  forms  ;* 
spirit  is  one,  (poorooshu).0  SQmprdgnati!  is  of  four 
kinds,  1.  Meditation  on  the  distinction  between  sound 
and  substance  in  reference  to  the  deity  as  a  visible  being, 
until  the  yogee,  by  continued  meditation,  arrives  at  the 
non-distinction  between  sound  and  substance  in  reference 

*  The  first  word  intimates,  that  the  yogee  has  obtained  the  knowledge  of 
the  deity;  and  the  second,  that  the  yogee  is  lost  in  the  divine  manifestation. 

*  See  page  130,  •  The  masculine  power. 
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to  God. — 2.  Meditation  on  the  deity  in  reference  to  his 
form,  as  well  as  to  time  and  place,  till  the  yogee  is  able  to 
fix  his  meditations  without  regard  to  form,  time  or  place. 
—3.  Meditation  on  the  deity,  till  the  mind,  in  which  the 
sutwu  goonu  prevails,  is  filled  with  joy,  and  till  the 
powers  of  the  understanding  become  abstracted,  so  that 
the  distinction  between  matter  and  spirit  is  no  longer  re¬ 
cognized,  and  spirit  alone  is  seen ;  in  which  state,  the  yo¬ 
gee  is  named  videhQ,  that  is,  he  is  emancipated  from  that 
pride  of  separate  existence  which  is  connected  with  a  se¬ 
cular  or  bodily  state. — 4.  Meditation  till  the  yogee  be¬ 
comes  so  far  delivered  from  pride,  that  it  exists  only  as  a 
shadow  in  his  mind,  and  the  divine  principle  receives  the 
strongest  manifestation.  This  state  is  called  absorption 
in  [or,  absorption,  although  the  person  is  not  separated 
from]  matter/ 

At  length  the  yogee  attains  what  is  called  usumprug- 
natti,  in  which,  if  he  be  perfect  in  his  abstraction,  the 
very  shadow  of  separate  existence  will  be  destroyed; 
visible  objects  will  be  completely  extinguished,  and 
spirit  alone  become  manifest. 

Having  described  yogu,  and  its  divisions ;  and  given  a 
brief  account  of  the  mode  of  acquiring  it,  this  method  is 
now  more  particularly  described  :  He  who  has  attained  the 
states  called  vidlhii  and  absorption  in  matter,  after  trans¬ 
migration  finds  himself  in  the  same  state  of  advancement 
towards  abstraction,  as  when  he  quitted  bis  former  body. 

*  Perhaps  the  meaning  of  Pfitttnjfilee  is  not  here  fully  expressed,  but  he 
is  to  be  understood  a3  saying,  that  the  thoughts  of  the  person  are  lost  and 
absorbed  in  that  which  he  cannot  fotbom ;  or  the  mind  is  in  the  state  into 
which  it  is  driven  at  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  when  it  tabes  refuge  in  the 
uncreated  energy,  or  the  uncreated  impressions,  or  lines  of  fate,  which  ate 
the  rourec  of  continued  birth. 
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Those  who  die,  without  having  attained  the  state  termed 
vidchu,  &c.  must,  entering  a  new  body,  labour  after  a 
prepared  mind,  resolution,  remembrance,  and  discrimi¬ 
nation,  which  acquisitions  will  be  followed  by  the  medi¬ 
tation  called  yogi!.  These  acquisitions  naturally  follow 
and  assist  each  other. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  yogces,  distinguished  by  the 
rapidity  or  slowness  of  their  progress  towards  perfection, 
which  is  affected  by  the  actions  of  preceding  and  present 
births.  He  whose  former  and  present  works  are  highly 
meritorious,  soon  becomes  perfect;  another  labours  long, 
but,  not  being  so  powerfully  assisted  by  the  merits  ac¬ 
quired  in  preceding  transmigrations,  he  becomes  perfect 
by  slower  degrees ;  and  he  who  has  still  less  of  merit  in 
store,  remains  at  a  still  greater  distance  from  the  stale  of 
a  perfect  yogee. 

Yog  it  and  its  blessings  are  to  be  secured  by  relinquish¬ 
ing  all  hope  of  happiness  in  secular  things,  and  by  that 
meditation  which  identifies  every  religious  formula,  every 
sacred  utensil,  and  every  offering,  with  the  object  of 
worship.  This  object  is  the  being  who  is  free  from  the 
fruit  of  works,  that  is,  from  birth  among  any  of  the 
forms  of  matter,  from  the  increase  or  decrease  of  life, 
and  from  enjoyment  or  suffering  as  the  consequence  of 
actions. 

He  is  called  God  [Eeshwuru]/  because  to  his  will  all 
creatures  owe  their  preservation.  That  he  presides  over 
all  events,  is  proved  from  bis  being  the  fountain  of  know¬ 
ledge  ;  and  his  infinite  power  is  proved  from  his  eternity 
and  his  being  the  guide  of  all.  This  Being  is  to  be 

r  From  SZsbu,  grand  or  glorious* 
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obtained  through  that  name  of  his,  which  is  not  factitious 
but  everlasting,  and  which  is  to  be  repeated  in  a  correct 
manner  while  the  yogee  intensely  meditates  and  brings 
him  continually  into  his  mind. — By  thus  looking  con¬ 
stantly  inward,  he  loses  his  W'ordly  attachment,  the  sutwB 
goon  it  obtains  a  clearer  manifestation,  and  he  is  brought 
to  resemble  God  ;  by  which  also  he  obtains  deliverance 
from  the  effects  of  birth,  viz.  sickness,  incapacity,  hesi¬ 
tation,  languor,  want  of  fervour,  heaviness  of  body  and 
mind,  fickleness,  mistake,  the  want  of  a  suitable  place 
for  bis  yogtt,  and  dissatisfaction,  as  well  as  from  the 
evils  which  may  arise  during  the  practice  of  yogB,  that 
is,  from  pain,  grief,  trembling,  asthma,  and  sighing. 

Fixedness  of  mind  on  him  who  is  the  only  and  genuine 
reality,  leads  to  liberation;  but  should  any  one  find  it 
impossible  to  attain  to  6uch  a  state  of  abstraction,  in  order 
further  to  purify  his  mind,  let  him  not  envy  but  cultivate 
the  friendship  of  the  rich ;  let  him  pity  the  miserable, 
and  endeavour  to  relieve  them ;  let  him  rejoice  at  the 
eight  of  him  who  has  practised  works  of  merit ;  let  him 
neither  injure  the  wicked  nor  rejoice  with  them.  If  he 
be  able  to  perfect  himself  in  these  dispositions  of  mind, 
he  will  liberate  himself  from  desire  and  envy. 

The  yogee  must,  in  the  next  place,  for  the  fixing  of 
his  mind,  attend  to  pranayamfi,  that  is,  to  the  gradual 
suppression  of  breathing,  since  the  animal  soul  and  the 
mind  act  in  conjunction ;  in  this  work,  he  must  first  en¬ 
deavour  to  fix  the  understanding  by  some  act  of  the 
senses,  that  is,  he  must  place  his  sight  and  thoughts  on 
the  tip  of  his  nose,  by  which  he  will  perceive  smell; 
then  bring  his  mind  to  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  when  taste 
will  be  realized ;  and  afterwards  fix  his  mind  at  the  root 
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of  his  tongue,  from  'which  sound  will  be  perceived.* 
After  this,  if  the  mind  be  full  of  the  sfitwd,  and  be  free 
from  every  degree  of  the  rfiju  and  timid  goon  us,  it  will 
escape  the  waves  of  passion,  and  become  truly  fixed. 
Freedom  from  secular  desires  will  be  followed  by  freedom 
from  sorrow,  and  the  mind  will  in  consequence  become 
fixed.  Ilis  mind  will  be  fixed  whose  intercourse  with 
secular  objects  is  like  that  of  a  person  in  a  state  of  deep 
sleep,  who,  without  any  union  with  the  senses,  partakes 
of  perfect  happiness.  He  who  meditates  on  God,  placing 
his  mind  on  the  sun,  moon,  fire,  or  any  other  luminous 
body,  or  within  his  heart,  or  at  the  bottom  of  bis  throat, 
or  in  the  centre  of  his  skull,  will,  by  afterwards  ascend* 
ing  from  these  gross  images  of  the  deity  to  the  glorious 
original,  secure  fixedness  of  mind. 

The  yogee,  having  thus  brought  his  mind  to  a  fixed 
state,  will  not  be  subject  to  present  things,  whether  his 
mind  be  employed  on  the  most  subtile  or  the  most  gross 
objects;  and  he  will,  by  these  means,  deliver  himself 
from  all  error ;  and  be  filled  with  the  effects  of  the 
sQtwtt  goonii. 

He  thus  becomes  identified  with  deity,  that  is,  visible 
objects,  the  operations  of  the  understanding,  and  per* 
sonal  identity,  become  absorbed  in  the  Being  contemplat* 
cd,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  crystal  receives  the  image 
of  whatever  is  reflected  upon  it. 

The  yogee,  that  he  may  not  fall  from  the  elevation  he 
has  attained,  still  seeks  God  by  meditation  on  his  names, 
or  on  the  import  of  these  names,  or  on  his  existence ; 

*  The  author  of  the  comment  here  refers  his  readers,  for  a  fuller  expla¬ 
nation  of  pranayaniu,  to  the  TOutrti  sbastrttfi. 
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after  which  he  loses  all  remembrance  of  the  names  of  the 
deity  and  of  their  import,  and  God  is  realized  in  the 
mind  as  pure  light;  and  to  this  succeeds  a  state  of  mind 
similar  to  self-annihilation. 

Still,  however,  he  is  not  wholly  delivered  from  subtile 
illusion,  though  his  ideas  have  received  the  impress  of 
deity ;  but  if  he  succeed  in  perfecting  his  abstraction,  God 
will  shine  forth  in  complete  splendour,  the  mind  of  the 
yogee  will  become  completely  absorbed  in  him,  and  he 
will  possess  universal  prescience.  He  whose  abstraction 
continues  imperfect,  obtains  complete  knowledge  by  the 
assistance  of  reflection,  &c.  and  by  degrees  ascends  to  the 
unassisted  knowledge  of  universal  nature,  and  identity 
with  the  spirituality  and  perfection  of  God.  Here  ends 
the first  chapter  of  the  Palunjulu. 

Chapter  II. — In  the  former  part  was  shewn,  the  method 
by  which  a  person  of  perfect  mind  acquires  yogB.  In  this 
chapter  is  pointed  out,  the  method  in  which  a  secular  per* 
son  should  perform  ceremonial  yogB,  in  which  are  in* 
eluded,  the  practice  of  religious  austerities,  and  the  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  names  of  God,  or  of  incantations,  without 
the  desire  of  benefit,  referring  all  to  the  will  of  God.  By 
this  kind  of  yogB  the  person  will  be  assisted  in  performing 
the  more  perfect  yogB,  and  in  victory  over  pain,  [or  ra¬ 
ther  the  cause  of  pain]  which  is  of  five  kinds,  illusion 9 
consciousness  of  separate  existence ,  passion ,  religious  dis- 
gust,  late  of  life.  The  four  last  spring  from  the  first; 
and  each  of  these  four  include  inability,  as  well  as  in  effi¬ 
cient,  weak,  and  suppressed  desire. 

Illusion  is  that  which  leads  a  person  to  mistake  one 
thing  for  another,  that  is,  to  call  that  constant  which  is 
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inconstant,  that  pure  which  is  impure,  that  happiness 
which  is  real  misery,  that  spirit  which  is  not  spirit,  that 
meritorious  which  has  no  merit,  and  that  which  is  evil, 
good. — Consciousness  of  separate  existence ,  when  uncon* 
nected  with  worldly  attachment,  is  that  which  leads  a 
person  to  consider,  during  deep  sleep,  matter  and  spirit, 
the  object  enjoyed  and  the  enjoy  er,  as  one,  notwithstanding 
the  necessary  distinction  between  them. — Passion  (ragu) 
is  expressed  when  a  person  seeks  happiness  with  the  most 
eager  desire  — By  religious  disgust  is  to  be  understood, 
a  hatred  of  that  which,  in  a  future  birth,  will  produce 
misery. — By  love  of  life  is  to  be  understood,  an  unmean* 
ing  yet  incessant  concern  to  preserve  life,  or  prevent  the 
separation  of  body  from  spirit. — This  desire  of  life  is  to  be 
attributed  to  a  latent  impression  on  the  mind  respecting^ 
the  misery  following  death,  and  the  delay  in  rising  to 
life,  during  former  transmigrations.  This  is  illustrated 
by  seed  cast  into  the  earth,  which  remains  for  months  till 
it  appears  to  be  assimilated  to  earth  itself,  but,  at  the  ap¬ 
pointed  season,  receiving  the  accustomed  rain,  springs  to 
life.  This  idea  of  a  latent  impression  remaining  from 
preceding  births  is  also  confirmed  by  the  case  of  an  in* 
fant,  which,  on  the  approach  of  a  ravenous  beast,  is  af¬ 
fected  by  fear  and  the  dread  of  death  as  much  as  one  more 
advanced  in  y ears  ;  as  well  as  by  the  fact,  that  the  smallest 
infant,  on  hearing  terrific  sounds,  becomes  immediately 
affected  with  fear. 

This  last  source  of  pain,  arising  from  the  love  of  life, 
is  to  be  overcome  by  turning  the  thoughts  inward,  wbich 
will  infallibly  secure  meditation  on  God.  The  former 
causes  of  pain,  arising  from  illusion,  consciousness  of  se¬ 
parate  existence,  passion  or  ragtt,  and  religions  disgust, 
are  to  bo  overcome  by  fixing  the  mind  on  God,  and  by 
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cultivating  benevolent  feelings  towards  men  in  every  con* 
dition  of  life. 

The  impress’  of  actions  is  to  be  attributed  to  illusion, 
ond  is  discovered  either  in  this  or  in  a  future  birth.  Ac¬ 
tions  performed  under  the  influence  of  illusion  are  follow¬ 
ed  by  eight  millions  of  births  in  connection  with  somecast, 
with  an  appointed  period  of  life,  and  subjection  to  the 
fruit  of  actions :  from  works  of  merit  result  excellent  cast, 
existence,  and  many  enjoyments ;  from  evil  actions  arise 
degraded  cast,  unhappy  life,  and  great  misery. 

To  the  yogee,  who  has  received  the  impressions  of  the 
evils  of  birth,  subjection  to  the  fruits  of  birth  is  peculiar¬ 
ly  irksome ;  for  he  sees  that  every  earthly  thing  is  unsta¬ 
ble,  and  is  therefore  connected  with  sorrow :  hence  he 
renounces  the  effects  which,  arise  from  the  three  gooufia, 
and  regards  the  effects  of  actions  as  poisoned  food.  These 
consequences,  in  secular  persons,  do  not  produce  sorrow  : 
they  resemble  those  members  of  the  body  which  remain 
at  ease  while  the  visual  faculty,  from  some  accident,  suf¬ 
fers  excruciating  pain :  the  yogee  is  the  eye  of  the  body. 

From  illusion  arise  the  effects  of  actions:  this  illusion 
is  destroyed  by  discriminating  wisdom  in  reference  to  the 
divine  nature:  this  discrimination  leads  to  deliverance 
from  sorrow  arising  from  transmigrations,  and  to  the  re¬ 
ception  of  truth  [God]. 

It  has  been  before  affirmed,  that  deliverance  must  be 
obtained  from  the  sorrows  connected  with  birth.  The 
origin  or  source  of  birth  is  the  union  or  vicinity  of  spirit 

•  That  is,  all  actions  leave  a  mark  on  the  mind,  which  Is  never  oblitera¬ 
ted  till  the  man  has  experienced  the  effects  of  these  actions. 
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with  (he  understanding,  in  which  the  former  is  the  par¬ 
taker  and  the  latter  the  thing  enjoyed;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  one  displays  and  the  other  is  the  thing  dis¬ 
played.  Visible  objects  are  identified  with  the  nature  of 
the  sutwu,  rOjd,  and  tfimit  goonus,  and,  either  as  the  re¬ 
ceiver  or  received,  with  the  material  and  subtile  elements, 
the  senses,  organs,  and  the  understanding.  The  elements 
form  the  objects  of  participation ;  the  senses,  &c.  are  the 
partakers ;  but  the  elements,  senses,  &c.  are  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  united  to  spirit  in  the  work  of  participation. 
The  fruit  of  actions^  as  well  as  liberation,  belong  to  all 
the  creatures.  The  progress  of  creation  is  thus  described : 
first  illusion,  then  the  elements,  then  the  senses,  and  lastly 
the  understanding. 

If  we  speak  of  him  who  is  light,  or  the  male  power,  we 
say,  he  is  simple  life ;  life  is  notan  adjunct  of  his  nature ; 
he  is  pure  or  perfect,  and  seeks  not  association  with  ma¬ 
terial  objects,  though,  on  account  of  his  vicinity  to  the  un¬ 
derstanding,  he  receives  the  impressions  of  these  objects. 
He  is  therefore  the  receiver,  that  is,  he  receives,  through 
the  understanding,  the  impression  of  visible  objects,  and 
then  becomes  identified  with  them. 

If  visible  objects  exist  merely  as  objects  of  reception  by 
spirit,  it  may  be  asked,  what  further  use  is  there  for  them 
when  the  yogee  has  passed  through  whatever  was  allotted 
to  him  as  the  fruit  of  works  ?  To  this  it  is  replied,  that 
visible  objects  are  not  wholly  dismissed  till  discriminating 
wisdom  is  perfected.  And  even  alter  this,  when  the  yo¬ 
gee  becomes  perfect  spirit,  and  all  the  objects  of  illusion 
are  banished,  in  consequence  of  his  connection  with  crea¬ 
tures,  he  appears  as  though  he  took  an  interest  iu  visible 
objects. 
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The  union  of  spirit  and  matter,  as  the  receiver  and  the 
received,  is  without  beginning.  The  origin  of  this  uuion 
is  illusion.  The  perfection  of  spirit  is  to  be  attributed  to 
liberation  from  this  union,  and  this  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
acquisition  of  discriminating  wisdom.  Illusion  being  re¬ 
moved,  all  the  effects,  resulting  from  the  union  of  spirit 
and  illusion,  will  necessarily  cease.  This  separation  con¬ 
stitutes  the  liberation  of  the  yogce,  who  is  hereafter 
known  as  the  everlastingly  free. 

Imperfect  discrimination,  which  leaves  the  mind  wa¬ 
vering  in  its  choice  betwixt  visible  objects  and  spirit,  will 
not  accomplish  the  work  of  liberation.  This  can  only  be 
obtained  by  that  discrimination  which  is  fixed  and  decid¬ 
ed.  By  this  illusion  is  destroyed,  and  with  it  conscious¬ 
ness  of  separate  existence,  or  pride.  The  polluting  ef» 
fects  of  the  ruju  and  tflmtt  goonQs  are  also  removed,  and 
the  pure  influence  of  the  sdtwii  goond  is  restored.  These 
being  destroyed,  the  understanding  is  turned  inward,  and 
becomes  fixed  on  spirit  as  reflected  on  itself  :b  this  is  cal¬ 
led  discriminating  wisdom.  As  long  as  consciousness  of 
selfexistence  remains,  however,  discrimination  manifests 
itself  in  seven  different  forms.  Perfect  discrimination  is 
obtained  by  acquiring  the  eight  parts  of  yogtt:  this  acqui¬ 
sition  secures  the  removal  of  the  darkness  and  ignorance 
arising  out  of  the  rdgQ  and  tdinfi  goonQs ;  and  when  the 
mind  becomes  identified  with  the  radiant  nature  of  the 
sutwd  goonQ,  discrimination  is  produced. 

The  eight  parts  of  yogi!  are :  ydmd,  nihftmQ,  asdnti, 
pranayamQ,  prityahard,  dharuna,  dhyanfi,  and  sfimadhee. 
The  first  five  serve  the  purpose  of  subduing  the  passions, 

*  Nothing  can  receive  spirit  bat  the  understanding  as  Irradiated  by  the 
sfitwfi  goonQ,  after  the  suporession  of  the  rujQ  and  tttmft  goonQs. 

VOL.  IV.  P 
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and  of  thus  assisting  the  yogec ;  the  last  three  are  assis¬ 
tants  to  the  yogec,  without  any  medium.  If  the  ceremony 
asiinii  is  perfect,  it  will  advance  the  yogec  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  pranayamii ;  and  if  that  is  perfected,  prityaliarfi 
is  thereby  assisted. 

In  yitmu  there  are  five  divisions,  1.  freedom  from  the 
desire  of  injuring  others ;  2.  truth  in  reference  both  to 
words  and  to  the  mind ;  3.  freedom  from  the  least  appro¬ 
priation  of  the  property  of  another,  either  by  thought, 
word,  or  practice ;  4.  the  subjection  of  the  members  for 
the  sake  of  extirpating  desire ;  and  5.  the  renunciation  of 
all  pleasure.  When  the  yogec  attends  to  his  vows  in 
reference  to  all  these  parts  of  yfimir,  that  is  without  any 
reserve  as  it  respects  time,  place,  or  person,  he  is  said 
to  perform  the  great  vow. 

includes  five  divisions,  viz.  1.  purity  of  body, 
using  earth,  water,  &c.  after  certain  functions ;  and  pu¬ 
rity  of  mind,  through  the  exercise  of  friendly  and  bene¬ 
volent  affections ;  2.  cheerfulness  in  every  condition ;  3. 
religious  austerities ;  4.  the  repetition  of  incantations : 
and  5.  by  causing  all  the  formularies  of  worship  and  all 
its  benefits  to  terminate  in  God. 

Through  yiimu  and  niyiimfi  [the  sources  of]  pain  are 
destroyed,  and  through  meditation  on  the  opposite  of 
these  sources  of  pain  [as,  by  meditating  on  benevolence, 
revenge  is  destroyed],  the  yogee  is  greatly  assisted  in  his 
efforts  to  obtain  perfect  victory.  These  sources  of  pain 
are  injuriousness,  theft,  &c.,  in  each  of  which  there  are 
three  divisions,  as,  the  injurious  person  may  offer  the  in¬ 
jury  himself;  or  he  may  do  it  through  another  ;  or,  re¬ 
joice  in  its  being  done ;  and  so  of  the  rest.  Injuries  arise 
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from  anger,  covetousness,  and  infatuation.  The  effects  of 
these  sources  of  pain  are  sorrow  and  error.  He  who  is 
free  from  injurious  feelings,  knows  nothing  of  quarrels  or 
envy. 

He  whose  body  and  mind  are  pure,  enjoys  all  the  fruits 
of  devotion,  whether  he  practise  devout  ceremonies  or 
not.  To  him  who  is  free  from  tfieft,  all  the  precious  stones 
do  homage.  He  who  subdues  his  passions,  is  blessed  with 
strength.  He  who  renounces  all  the  pleasures  of  sense, 
obtains  the  knowledge  of  preceding  transmigrations,  and 
of  that  which  shall  succeed  his  present  existence.  He 
who  is  pure  in  body,  hates  the  body ;  is  separated  from 
every  thing  in  a  bodily  shape ;  is  delivered  from  the  impu¬ 
rities  of  the  riijtt  and  tttmQ  goon  its;  and,  by  the  removal 
of  these,  is  raised  above  the  approach  of  griefj  and  is  al¬ 
ways  happy ;  from  this  results  a  fixed  mind,  and  senses 
which  never  wander ;  in  which  state  the  yogee  acquires 
power  to  know  spirit.  He  who  practises  austerities,  pu¬ 
rifies  himself  from  every  imperfection,  and  the  body  and 
its  organs  become  perfect.  The  repetition  of  incantations 
brings  before  the  yogee  the  deity  in  whose  name  these  are 
repeated ;  and  by  making  the  ultimate  object  of  all  forms 
and  the  effects  of  worship,  to  meet  in  God,  he  pleases  the 
deity,  and  induces  him  to  bestow  liberation. 

Asunu  includes  eighty-four  modes  of  sitting  at  yogi! ; 
but,  to  be  complete,  the  posture  must  be  quite  easy,  nei¬ 
ther  painful  nor  attended  with  agitation.  That  a  rigid 
posture  may  become  easy,  the  yogee  roust  acquire  it  by 
degrees,  as  the  members  are  able  to  bear  it;  and  that  he 
may  be  happy  in  these  circumstances,  he- must  raise  hta 
mind  to  the  wonders  of  the  heavens,  and  not  confine  it  to 
body.  When  he  has  become  perfect  in  the  yogS-postore, 
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he  will  no  longer  feel  the  inconveniences  of  heat  or  cold, 
hunger  or  thirst,  &c.  Perfection  in  the  yogil-posture 
prepares  the  person  for  perfection  in  pranat/am& ,  or,  in 
the  suppression  of  the  inspiration  and  respiration  of 
breath.  Vital  air  is  either  stationary  in  the  body,  or  re¬ 
ceived  into  it,  or  thrown  from  it.  In  the  work  of  sup¬ 
pression,  the  yogee  must  permit  the  exhalation  of  his 
breath,  at  farthest,  to  the  distance  only  of  twelve  fingers’ 
breadth,  and  gradually  diminish  the  distance  from  his  nos¬ 
trils  till  the  point  of  perfection  is  obtained.  As  it  respects 
time,  he  must  begin  to  restrain  breathing  for  twenty-six 
seconds,  and  enlarge  this  period  regularly  till  he  is  per¬ 
fect.  He  must  practise  these  exercises  daily,  or  as  often 
as  he  is  able.  The  yogee  who  most  excels  confines  his 
breathing  to  the  distance  of  twelve  fingers  from  his  nose, 
and,  even  after  restraining  it  for  some  time,  draws  it  from 
no  greater  distance  than  his  heart.  This  ceremony  se¬ 
cures  the  removal  of  those  errors  which  covered  the  mind, 
and  prevented  the  radiance  of  the  slitwtt  goonu  from  ap¬ 
pearing;  and  this  quality  having  obtained  manifestation, 
fixedness  of  mind  is  secured. 

In  Prityaharu ,  by  withholding  the  mind  from  wander?- 
ing,  the  organs  are  turned  from  their  accustomed  objects 
inward,  and  become  subject  to  the  yogee. — Here  ends 
the  second  part  of  the  Patunjulu. 

Chapter  III.  —The  fixing  of  the  mind,  so  that  it  may 
not  wander  beyond  the  nose,  nor  descend  inwardly  be¬ 
yond  the  level  of  the  navel,  is  called  dhar&n&7  in  which 
the  yogee  purifies  his  mind  by  benevolence ;  practises  the 
duties  connected  with  yilmtf  and  niyfimfi ;  perfects  him¬ 
self  in  the  yogii-postures ;  regulates  the  ingress  and 
egress  of  the  animal  soul ;  and,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  tip 
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of  his  nose,  subdues  all  his  members,  and  all  the  power 
of  the  elements  over  him. 

Dhj/anS ,  or  meditation,  implies,  that  the  person  thus 
employed  is  endeavouring  to  fix  his  mind  on  the  deity, 
agreeably  to  the  forms  of  dharunu  ;  so  as  to  secure  a  con¬ 
stant  stream  of  thought  towards  him,  and  exclude  all 
worldly  tendencies. 

In  S&madhec ,  the  understanding,  carried  along  by  an 
uninterrupted  current  of  thought  towards  the  deity,  or 
towards  that  which  is  the  reflection  of  spirit  upon  the  un¬ 
derstanding,  becomes  nearly  extinguished. 

Dhariinfi,  dhyanil,  and  sfimadhee,  for  the  sake  of  bre¬ 
vity,  are  distinguished  by  one  name,  s&ngyumu,  that  is, 
the  restraining  of  the  mind  from  all  visible  objects.  To 
the  person  who  is  able  to  perfect  himself  in  sflnevBmQ,  the 
infinitely  abstracted  God,  discovered  by  perfect  discrimi¬ 
nation,  and  identified  with  light,  becomes  manifest*  Sfin- 
gyQniB  is  to  be  attained  by  degrees,  first,  by  meditation  on 
God  through  more  gross  and  then  through  more  refined 
mediums. 

After  the  yogee  has  fixed  his  mind  on  the  deity,  it  oc¬ 
casionally  wanders ;  but  at  length  he  contemplates  God 
only  in  himself,  so  that  the  divine  spirit  is  seen  equally  in 
the  mind  and  in  visible  objects.  This  process  resembles  that 
of  vegetation,  in  which  we  have  first  the  seed,  then  the 
plant,  and  at  length  the  seed  in  a  state  of  concealment  pre¬ 
paring  for  another  birth ;  in  the  same  manner,  the  world, 
emanating  from  the  first  cause,  proceeds  through  a  series 
of  subordinate  causes  and  effects.  The  difference  between 
the  subordinate  cause  and  the  effect,  is  owing  to  a  change 
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in  the  cause  during  the  process  of  production  j  the  seed 
does  not  vegetate  till  united  to  earth  and  water. 

The  yogee  who  has  perfected  himself  in  the  three  parts 
of  sQngyQmQ,  obtains  a  knowledge  of  the  past  and  of  the 
future ;  if  he  apply  sBngyBmB  to  sounds,  to  their  meaning, 
and  to  the  consequent  result,  he  will  possess,  from  mere 
sound,  universal  knowledge.  He  who  applies  sfingyijmtt 
to  the  impressions  of  former  births  (lines  of  fate),  from 
which  actions  and  their  effects  proceed,  will  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  events  of  preceding  transmigrations. 
He  who  applies  sungyBrofl  to  discover  the  thoughts  of 
others,  will  know  the  hearts  of  all.  He  who  does  the  same 
to  his  own  form,  and  to  the  sight  of  those  whose  eyes  are 
fixed  upon  him,  will  be  able  to  render  his  body  invisible, 
and  to  dim  the  sight  of  the  observer.  He  who,  according 
to  these  rules,  meditates  on  his  own  actions,  in  order  to 
discover  how  he  may  most  speedily  reap  the  fruit  of  them, 
will  become  acquainted  with  the  time,  place,  and  causes 
of  his  own  death.  He  who  applies  sQngyumfi  to  that 
compassion  which  has  respect  to  the  miserable,  will  secure 
the  friendship  of  all.  He  who,  according  to  these  rules, 
meditates  on  the  strength  of  the  powerful,  so  as  to  iden« 
tify  his  own  strength  with  theirs,  will  acquire  the  same 
strength.  He  who  meditates,  in  the  same  manner,  on  the 
sun,  as  perfect  light,  will  become  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  things  in  every  place.  Similar  meditation  on  the 
moon,  procures  a  knowledge,  from  mere  &ight,  of  the 
union,  progress,  and  influence  of  the  planets;  similar 
contemplation  applied  to  the  polar  star,  will  enable  the 
yogee  to  distinguish  between  the  stars  and  planets,  and  to 
observe  their  motions ;  by  the  application  of  6ixngyfimtt 
to  the  centre  of  the  bowels  at  the  navel,  be  will  become 
acquainted  with  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body ;  by  a 
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similar  application  of  sflngyumil  to  the  cup  at  the  bottom 
of  the  throat,  he  will  overcome  hunger  and  thirst ;  by  me¬ 
ditating  on  the  nerve  koormu  which  exists  a  little  below 
the  throat,  he  will  obtain  a  fixed  and  unbroken  posture  in 
in  the  act  of  yogii ;  by  meditation  on  the  basitare  suture, 
he  will  be  capacitated  to  see  and  converse  with  the  deified 
persons  who  range  through  the  srial  regions ;  by  medita¬ 
tion  on  extraordinary  presence  of  mind  he  will  obtain  the 
knowledge  of  all  visible  objects ;  by  meditating  on  the 
seat  of  the  mind,  or  on  the  faculty  of  reason,  he  will  become 
acquainted  with  his  own  thoughts  and  those  of  others,  past, 
present,  and  future ;  by  meditation  on  the  state  of  the  yo- 
gee  who  has  nearly  lost  all  consciousness  of  separate  exist¬ 
ence,  he  will  recognize  spirit  as  unassocidted  and  perfect 
existence.  After  this,  he  will  hear  celestial  sounds,  the 
songs  and  conversation  of  the  celestial  choirs;  lie  will  have 
the  perception  of  their  touch  in  their  passage  through  the 
air ;  his  taste  will  become  refined,  and  he  will  enjoy  the 
constant  fragrance  of  sweet  scents.  Though  these  fruits 
of  sungyiimQ  are  accompanied  by  the  applause  of  mankind, 
yet,  in  the  work  of  abstraction,  they  obstruct  the  progress 
of  the  yogee. 

The  union  of  spirit  and  intellect,  as  the  enjoyer  and  the 
thing  enjoyed,  in  the  work  arising  out  of  the  natural 
order  of  things,  is  called  the  captivity  of  spirit.  When  the 
yogee,  by  the  power  ofsfimadhee,  has  destroyed  the  power 
of  those  works  which  retained  the  spirit  in  captivity,  he  be¬ 
comes  possessed  of  certain  and  unhesitating  knowledge ; 
he  is  enabled  to  trace  the  progress  of  intellect  through  the 
senses,  and  the  path  of  the  animal  spirit  through  the 
nerves.  After  this,  he  is  able  to  enter  a  dead  or  a  living 
body  by  the  path  of  the  senses,  all  the  senses  accompany¬ 
ing  him,  a9  the  swarm  of  bees  follow  the  queen  bee ;  and 
in  this  body  to  act  as  though  it  were  his  own.c 

'  In  the  Hindoo  history,  a  story  is  given  respecting  Sttmoodrii-palO,  a  yo- 
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The  collected  power  of  all  the  senses  is  called  the  ani¬ 
mal  soul,  which  is  distinguished  by  five  operations  con¬ 
nected  with  the  vital  air,  or  air  collected  in  the  body. 
The  body  of  the  yogce  who,  according  to  the  rules  of 
dhardnd,  dhyand  and  sdmadhee,  meditates  on  the  air 
proceeding  from  the  anus  to  the  head,  will  become  light  as 
wood,  and  he  will  be  able  to  walk  on  the  fluid  element. 
The  body  of  the  yogce  who  thus  meditates  on  the  air  en¬ 
circling  the  navel,  will  become  glorious  as  of  a  body  light. 
He  who,  in  the  same  manner,  meditates  on  the  ear  and  its 
vacuum,  will  hear  the  softest  and  most  distant  sounds, 
as  well  as  those  uttered  in  the  celestial  regions  and  in  the 
world  of  the  hydras.  He  who  meditates  on  vacuum, 
will  be  able  to  ascend  into  the  air.  He  from  whose 
body  the  pride  of  separate  existence  is  removed,  in  the 
operations  of  his  mind  has  no  respect  to  the  body ;  he  is 
denominated  the  great  videhtt,  that  is,  the  bodyless :  he 
who  applies  sdngyfitnd  to  these  operations,  will  destroy 
the  impressions  (or  the  marks)  of  fate  arising  from  former 
births.  He  who  meditates,  by  the  rules  of  sdngydmd,  on 
the  five  primary  elements,  and,  in  a  perfect  manner, 
on  the  subtile  elements,  will  overcome,  and  be  transform¬ 
ed  into  these  elements ;  he  will  be  capacitated  to  become 
as  rarified  and  atomic  as  he  may  wish,  and  to  proceed  to 
the  greatest  distance ;  in  short,  he  will  be  enabled  to  rea¬ 
lize  in  himself  the  power  of  deity,  to  subdue  all  his  pas¬ 
sions,  to  render  his  body  invulnerable,  to  prevent  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  his  abstraction  being  destroyed,  so  as  to  subject 
himself  again  to  the  effects  of  actions.  He  who,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rules  of  sdngydmd,  meditates  on  mind  under 
the  influence  of  the  sdtwd  goonu,  will  obtain  victory  over 
the  three  goonds,  and  will  possess  universal  knowledge. 

g«§,  who  Is  said  to  have  entered  the  body  of  the  infant  son  of  Vikrttmaditytt, 
and  obtained  his  kingdom. — See  page  27,  voh  Hi. 
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When  the  yogce  has  gained  perfect  victory  over  the  goo* 
nils,  he  is  denominated  vishoka,  that  is,  free  from  sorrow; 
and  his  body  becomes  buoyant  as  his  mind :  he  triumphs 
over  illusion.  He  who  applies  sungyQniti  to  discriminate 
between  the  sfitwfi  goonu  and  spirit,  exterminates  the 
very  root  of  error  [the  cause  of  birth],  and  obtains  libera¬ 
tion. 

The  local  deities  will  assail  such  a  yog ee,  and  will  en¬ 
deavour  to  divert  him  from  the  religious  abstraction 
which  he  has  attained,  by  bringing  before  him  sensual 
gratifications,  or  by  exciting  in  his  mind  thoughts  of  per¬ 
sonal  aggrandisement,  but  he  should  partake  of  these  gra¬ 
tifications  without  interest,  for  if  these  deities  succeed  in 
exciting  desire  in  the  mind,  he  will  be  thrown  back  to  all 
the  evils  of  future  transmigrations. 

Theyogee  passes  through  four  stages:  in  the  first,  he 
begins  to  learn  the  first  forms  of  yogfi,  and  enters  on  the 
work  of  abstraction  and  the  subjection  of  the  senses.  In 
the  next  stage,  having  learnt  the  forms,  he  acquires  per¬ 
fect  knowledge.  In  the  third,  the  advance  towards  per¬ 
fection  is  that  which  has  been  just  described,  in  which  the 
yogee  overcomes  all  the  primary  and  subtile  elements. 
In  the  fourth,  he  loses  all  personality,  and  all  conscious¬ 
ness  of  separate  existence ;  all  the  operations  of  intellect 
become  extinct,  and  spirit  alone  remains. 

When  he  has  reached  the  third  6tage,  he  is  still  liable 
to  be  overcome ;  and  even  in  the  last,  which  is  subdivided 
into  seven  stages,  he  is  not  wholly  safe  from  the  local 
gods,  nor  will  be  so  till  he  has  advanced  beyond  the  fifth 
of  these  seven. 
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There  is  still  another  method  of  perfecting  yogii,  that  is, 
by  applying  the  rules  of  sungyiimG  to  the  divisions  of  the 
last  kshtimd  [four  minutes]  of  time :  he  who  perfects  him¬ 
self  in  this,  will  obtain  complete  knowledge  of  the  subtile 
elements,  atoms,  &c.  which  admit  not  of  the  divisions 
of  species,  appearance  and  place.  He  who  attained 
this  is  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  discriminator. 
The  knowledge  which  is  the  fruit  of  discrimination  is 
called  the  saviour,  for  it  is  this  which  delivers  the  yogee 
from  the  bottomless  sea  of  this  world,  without  the  fear  of 
return.  This  knowledge  brings  before  the  yogee  all  visi¬ 
ble  objects  at  once,  60  that  he  does  not  wait  for  the  tedi¬ 
ous  process  of  the  senses. 

When  the  pride  of  intellect  and  of  separate  existence  is 
absorbed  in  illusion,  and  when  the  impressions  of  the  un¬ 
derstanding  are  no  longer  reflected  on  spirit,  or  are 
no  more  received  by  spirit,  the  yogee  in  this  state  obtains 
liberation. — Here  ends  the  third  part  of  the  Patunjulu. 

Chapter IV. — All  the  perfect  ascetics  (siddhees)  attained 
in  the  preceding  birth  perfection  in  sttmadhee:  among  these 
some  were  perfect  at  their  birth,  as  the  sage  Kopilif,  alt 
the  winged  tribes,  &c. ;  to  others  the  last  touch  of  perfec¬ 
tion  was  given  by  some  sacred  prescription  prepared  by  a 
perfect  ascetic ;  to  others  by  the  repetition  of  incanta¬ 
tions  ;  and  to  others  by  religious  austerities,  as  Vishwa- 
mitrS,  &c.  This  perfection  is  not  obtained  in  one  birth ; 
but  nature,  taking  advantage  of  the  advance  made  in  the 
former  birth,  in  the  next  carries  the  yogee  to  perfection. 

Here  an  objector  says,  By  this  system  you  make  na¬ 
ture,  and  not  actions,  the  cause  of  every  effect,  but  the 
shastrils  teach,  that  from  actions  proceeds  everything. 
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To  this  Putunjulee  replies,  Nature  is  the  source  of  all, 
and  of  actions  too,  and  therefore  the  effect  can  never  go* 
vern  the  cause ;  but  meritorious  actions  may  remove  the 
obstructions  arising  from  demerit  in  the  progress  of  na¬ 
ture.  Nature,  confined  by  works  of  demerit,  appears 
like  a  piece  of  water  kept  in  by  embankments:  works  of 
merit  cut  the  banks,  and  then,  by  its  own  force,  the  water 
pursues  its  progress.  Thus  nature  is  not  impelled  by 
works,  but  works  confine  nature ;  or  liberate  it,  60  as  to 
allow  it  an  unobstructed  progress.  For,  even  in  the  yo» 
gee,  in  whom  nature,  or  illusion,  is  reduced  to  a  shadow, 
when  tempted  by  the  local  deities,  and  again  immersed  in 
illusion,  nature  displays  its  energy. 

In  consequence  of  the  various  tendencies  of  the  mind, 
the  actions  of  men  are  multifarious;  the  fixedness  of 
mind  and  unchanging  conduct  of  the  yogee  is  to  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  his  proximity  to  the  deity.  Yet  the  yogee,  when 
united  to  a  new  body,  necessarily  feels  the  force  of  the 
five  senses ;  though  this  is  not  connected  with  visible  ob¬ 
jects,  but  it  leads  to  God.  And  thus,  as  his  mind  is  free 
from  the  sources  of  pain,  so  is  his  conduct  spiritual.  The 
works  of  those  ascetics  who  have  become  such  by  religious 
austerities,  the  repetition  of  incantations,  &c.  are  white 
(or  produce  excellent  fruit) ;  the  works  of  the  hellish,  are 
black  (producing  evil  fruit).  The  works  of  those  who 
are  neither  highly  virtuous  nor  highly  vicious,  are  of  a 
mixed  colour.  The  actions  of  the  yogee  are  excellent ; 
for  though  he  seeks  nothing  by  them,  the  deity  bestows 
upon  him  excellent  rewards. 

The  effects  of  actions  are  of  two  kinds,  recollection  and 
species.  He  who  at  death  loses  the  human  form,  and  for 
a  hundred  years  is  born  among  irrational  animals,  or  the 
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forms  of  brute  matter,  loses,  during  these  transmigrations, 
the  impressions  received  in  the  human  state;  but  when  he 
is  again  born  in  this  state,  all  the  impressions  of  humanity 
are  revived.  Though  during  these  transmigrations  he 
may  have  been  often  born,  and  in  many  shapes,  and,  as  a 
wild  beast,  may  have  traversed  many  distant  regions,  still, 
as  species  and  recollection  are  inseparably  united,  the  im¬ 
pressions  of  humanity  are  always  revived  when  he  springs 
to  human  birth.  Here  a  person  asks,  In  such  a  person’s 
first  or  original  birth,  where  were  these  impressions  ?  To 
this  PQtQnjQlee  replies,  These  impressions  are  without 
beginning :  this  is  proved  from  the  constant  and  almost 
inextinguishable  desire  of  happiness  interwoven  into  the 
very  nature  of  all.  Should  it  from  hence  be  urged,  6ince 
the  desires  of  men  are  boundless,  how  is  liberation  to  be 
obtained  ?  It  is  answered,  that  liberation  is  obtainable* 
for  though  the  desires  of  the  heart  are  innumerable,  the 
cause  of  these  desires  is  one,  that  is  illusion  ;  and  as  illu¬ 
sion  and  its  effects  (impressions,  species  and  existence), 
take  refuge  in  the  understanding,  these  desires  are  like¬ 
wise  found  there :  it  is  therefore  only  necessary  that  illu¬ 
sion  should  be  destroyed  by  discrimination,  and  then  libe¬ 
ration  will  be  secured.  The  desires  being  endless,  how 
should  the  mind  become  fixed  ?  This  objection  may  be  of¬ 
fered  ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  mind,  whether 
its  thoughts  be  turned  inward  or  outward,  is  one ;  the  ap¬ 
parent  variety  is  in  its  exercises,  not  in  itself.  The 
three  goonQs  pervading  every  thing,  all  things  are  neces¬ 
sarily  identified  with  these  goonQs;  and  hence  every 
thing  partakes  of  the  same  properties.  Should  it  be  still 
objected,  how  can  three  goonQs  be  one,  and  how  can 
mind,  pervaded  by  these  different  goonQs,  be  one  ?  it  may 
be  answered,  that  this  indivisibility  arises  from  the  union 
of  these  goonQs :  all  the  different  vessels  made  of  day 
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have  but  one  denomination,  and  the  union  of  the  five  pri¬ 
mary  elements  is  called  simply  earth,  and  not  by  any 
name  in  which  the  component  parts  are  distinguished. 
Thus,  in  consequence  of  its  union  to  different  objects,  the 
mind  is  affected  by  different  passions :  a  husband,  at  the 
sight  of  a  virtuous  wife,  is  filled  with  pleasure ;  of  the 
seducer  of  his  wife,  with  wrath ;  but  at  the  appearance  of 
his  unfaithful  wife,  he  is  overwhelmed  with  sorrow.  In  a 
similar  manner,  when  the  mind  is  united  to  religion,  the 
s&twfi  goonfi  becomes  visible,  and  the  mind  is  filled  with 
happiness ;  when  united  to  irreligion,  the  riijfi  goonfi  be¬ 
comes  visible,  and  it  is  filled  with  sorrow ;  when  united 
to  the  highest  degree  of  irreligion,  the  tfimfi  goonfi  is  pre¬ 
eminent,  and  the  mind  is  overwhelmed  with  sorrow.  Thus 
it  is  the  same  mind  which  is  affected  in  various  ways,  by 
the  mere  circumstance  of  union  to  different  objects;  and 
thus  spirit  merely  makes  known  objects ;  it  has  no  inter¬ 
course  with  them  except  as  it  is  the  mirror :  it  makes 
them  manifest ;  the  intercourse  is  that  of  intellect  [which 
is  a  part  of  nature,  and  not  spirit].  But  it  may  be  said, 
if  it  be  the  property  of  spirit  to  make  known  visible  ob¬ 
jects,  why  are  they  not  at  once  visible  to  the  mind  ?  To 
this  it  may  be  answered,  that  only  those  objects  which  fall 
upon  spirit  [as  upon  the  mirror]  become  known ;  or  in 
other  words,  those  objects  become  known  which  the  mind 
or  intellect  throws  upon  the  mirror  [spirit],  but  other  ob¬ 
jects  remain  unknown.  Here  the  objector  says,  If  it  be 
thus,  then  spirit  in  the  work  of  manifestation  assumes  the 
forms  of  visible  objects,  and  becomes  an  agent  in  the 
events  of  life.  To  this  Putfinjfilee  replies,  that  this  con¬ 
nection  between  spirit  as  the  displayer,  and  nature  as  dis¬ 
played,  is  separate  from  all  choice ;  it  is  the  mere  consti¬ 
tution  of  things,  in  which  the  parties  are  wholly  unaffect¬ 
ed.  The  sfitwfi  goonfi  enjoys  an  immediate  nearness  to 
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spirit,  but  the  other  goon  Os  approach  spirit  through  the 
Btltwti.  The  mind,  being  united  to  the  siitwii  goonu,  by 
its  vicinity  to  spirit  assumes  the  character  of  spirit,  and 
becomes  the  agent  in  all  things.  Should  it  be  objected. 
By  this  system  of  attributing  every  thing  to  intellect,  you 
render  spirit  unnecessary,  it  is  answeied,  that  visible  ob¬ 
jects  cannot  render  themselves  visible,  but  mu6tbe  made 
so  by  another ;  therefore  there  is  a  necessity  for  spirit, that 
through  the  medium  of  iutellect  it  may  do  the  work  of 
manifestation.  The  mind,  when  under  the  influence  of 
yogQ,  promotes  the  good  of  spirit,  and  when  absorbed  in 
sensible  objects,  injures  it ;  not  that  the  mind  can  really 
bring  good  or  evil  upon  spirit;  this  is  only  the  sensible 
appearance  of  things.  Should  it  be  asked.  Why  the  mind 
does  not  throw  upon  spirit  the  images  of  joy  and  sorrow 
at  once,  it  is  answered,  that  these  impressions  are  opposed 
to  each  other,  and  therefore  cannot  be  manifested  at  the 
same  time. — An  objector  here  says,  According  to  this 
system  then,  spirit  is  wholly  excluded  from  all  active  ope¬ 
ration  in  the  affairs  of  the  universe,  and  is  a  mere  spec¬ 
tator:  why  then  may  we  not  maintain,  that  that  which 
makes  known  is  not  spirit,  but  another  power,  another 
understanding  ?  To  this  Piitiinjiilee  replies,  The  under¬ 
standing,  or  as  many  understandings  as  you  please,  must 
be  parts  of  nature,  and  therefore  can  never  fill  the  office 
of  light,  or  do  the  work  of  manifestation.  Should  it  be 
still  objected,  As  you  have  maintained  the  doctrine  of  an 
unoperative  spirit,  a  mere  spectator  of  the  universe,  I 
have  as  clear  a  right  to  suppose  that  an  illuminating  un¬ 
derstanding  may  be  tbe  cause,  of  manifestation :  To  this  I 
answer,  that  this  proposition  can  never  be  maintained,  for 
as  there  are  opposing  properties  in  the  three  gooniis,  the 
necessary  union  between  that  which  makes  known  and  the 
thing  manifested  would  be  wanting;  in  addition  to  which 
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also  there  would  be  in  this  system  as  many  agents  of 
knowledge  as  individuals,  instead  of  one  spirit,  the  light 
of  all.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  although  the 
understanding  is  not  the  cause  of  light,  it  does  possess,  in 
consequence  of  its  nearness  to  spirit,  a  degree  of  radiance 
superior  to  every  other  part  of  nature. 

Spirit  is  identified  with  life,  is  independent,  and  ancon* 
nected.  When  the  understanding  approaches  spirit,  and 
clothes  itself  with  the  properties  of  spirit,  it  is  then  called 
light ;  and  in  this  character  it  directs  the  affairs  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  If,  says  an  opponent,  the  understanding  is  the 
universal  agent,  what  proof  is  there  left  of  the  existence 
of  spirit  ?  Pfitunjfilee  says,  Throughout  universal  nature, 
whatever  exists  by  the  conjunction  of  various  causes,  ex¬ 
ists  not  for  itself  but  for  another ;  as  therefore  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  understanding  are  regulated  by  the  three 
goontis,  the  understanding  must  exist,  not  for  itself  but 
for  another,  and  that  other  is  spirit.  Still,  however,  it 
must  not  be  understood  that  spirit  is  united  to  things  in 
a  gross  manner,  but  merely  in  connection  with  the  stttwti 
goond.  Amongst  all  material  objects,  the  most  excellent 
is  the  body  ;  those  parts  which  are  most  excellent  in  the 
body  are  the  senses ;  that  which  is  more  excellent  than 
the  sen6e6,  is  mind  under  the  influence  of  the  siftwit  goo- 
nfi ;  after  this,  and  separate  from  this,  is  spirit,  which  is 
identified  with  life,  and  in  consequence  is  separate  from 
all  material  objects. 

The  object  of  the  Patdnjulu  ddrshunu  is  to  lead  men 
to  liberation ;  and  this  we  shall  consider  in  ten  sentences, 
thus :  First,  when  a  person  has  obtained  discriminationy 
all  his  ideas  of  separate  existence,  as,  I  am  chief,  I  enjoy, 
&c.  are  destroyed.  The  consequence  of  which  is,  that 
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his  mind  is  diverted  from  outward  things,  his  thoughts  are 
turned  inward,  and  united  to  spirit :  this  is  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  liberation.  Still,  however,  worldly  anxiety,  the 
effect  of  the  impressions  of  former  births,  occasionally 
intrudes.  This  is  to  be  overcome  by  perseverance  in  in¬ 
ternal  meditation.  When  the  yogec  has  accomplished 
this,  the  irradiated  understanding  obtains  a  most  clear 
manifestation,  and  visible  objects  sink  into  the  shade. 
Then  by  discriminating  wisdom  the  work  of  illusion  be¬ 
ing  brought  to  a  close,  illusion  itself,  from  its  origin  in 
invisible  atoms  to  its  utmost  progression,  is  destroyed— 
to  revive  no  more.  One  kind  of  liberation,  therefore,  is 
the  destruction  of  illusion,  and  the  consequent  separation 
of  spirit  from  matter ;  and  the  other  kind  is  comprehend¬ 
ed  in  the  deliverance  of  spirit  from  the  operations  of  the 
understanding,  and  in  that  clear  effulgence  with  which  it 
afterwards  shines  forth. 


SECT.  XXU. — The  Nyayu  Philosophy. 

GotttumQ,  whose  sootriis  amount  to  462  lines,  was  the 
distinguished  founder  of  this  school  of  philosophy.  Some 
account  of  him  will  be  found  in  page  5.  The  first  com¬ 
mentator  on  his  sootriis  was  GQngcshit-chintamilnee; 
whose  very  excellent  work  might  be  comprized  in  a  mo¬ 
derate  octavo  volume ;  and  which  is  consulted  at  present 
by  all  those  who  study  the  Nyayfi  d&rshiinii.*  Three 
learned  Hindoos  have  written  comments  on  Gfinglshfi, 
viz.  ShiromQnee,  Bhuvaniindu,  and  Mfit’hoora-nat’htL 
It  is  about  200  years  since  Shiromiinee  wrote  bis  com¬ 
ment  j  which,  though  much  smaller  than  the  others,  is 

4  Tl>e  sound  of  this  word  resemble*  Naiyu.  *  D4rshunfi,  from 

drisbfi,  to  ate  or  ktuno. 
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considered  as  the  most  able.  The  other  commentators 
lived  not  many  years  after  him. 

The  learned  men  of  Bengal  are  proud  of  the  honour  of 
considering  this  philosopher,  who  was  born  at  Niidceya, 
as  their  countryman :  the  following  legends  are  current 
respecting  him :  When  arrived  at  Mit’hila,  to  prosecute 
his  studies  under  Vach uspii tee-mishr Q,  it  is  said,  that  he 
attained  at  once  the  seat  next  to  his  teacher,  rising  over 
the  heads  of  all  the  other  students.  Pakshtt-dhttrQ-mi- 
shrO,  a  very  celebrated  Nyayayikfl  pfindit,  after  having 
overcome  in  argument  all  the  learned  men  of  Hindoost - 
hanO,  arrived  with  a  great  retinue,  elephants,  camels, 
servants,  &c.  at  N  udeeya.  The  people  collecting  around 
him,  he  asked  them  who  was  the  most  learned  man  in 
those  parts;  they  gave  the  honour  to  Shirom&nee,  who 
was,  in  fact,  at  that  moment  performing  his  ablutions  in 
the  Ganges;  PfikshB,  on  seeing  him,  pronounced  this 
couplet : 


u  How  sunk  in  darkness  Goar*  must  be. 

Whose  sage  is  blind  Shiromfinee.”* 

He  then  sent  to  the  raja,  challenging  all  the  learned  men 
at  his  court  to  a  disputation :  but  Shiromilnee  completely 
overcame  his  opponent,  and  Mishril  retired  from  the  con¬ 
troversy  acknowledging  the  superiority  of  the  blind  Shi- 
romffnee.* 

Jugudeesha  tfirkalttnkarii  and  GQdhadhQrfi,  two  learn¬ 
ed  men  of  N  Odeeya,  hare  written  comments  on  ShiromO- 
nee,  which  are  extensively  read  in  Bengal.  Other  com- 

*  The  name  for  Bengal.  «  This  pftodit  had  lost  the  sight  of  onecye. 

1  This  latter  story  is  sometimes  related  In  terms  different  from  these. 
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nients  are  used  in  different  parts  of  Flindoost’hanfi ;  but 
in  Mit'hila  the  work  of  Bhfivanfindfi  is  preferred.  The 
Nyayu  durshunu  is  chiefly  studied  in  Bengal  and  Mit’hila. 
Almost  every  town  in  Bengal  contains  some  Nyayayikfi 
schools,  though  they  are  most  numerous  at  N  fideeya, 
Trivenee  and  Yasvariya.  There  are  in  Nudecya  not  less 
than  fifty  or  sixty  schools :  that  over  which  ShivQ-nat’- 
hfl-vidya-vachusputee  presides,  contains  not  less  than  one 
hundred  students.  Indeed,  the  Nyayfi  has  obtained  so 
decided  a  pre-eminence  over  all  the  durshunQs  now  stu¬ 
died  in  these  parts,  that  it  is  read  by  nine  students  in 
ten,  while  the  other  durshfinfis  are  scarcely  read  at  all. 
The  truth  is,  that  this  is  the  only  system  of  philosophy 
which  in  Bengal  has  remained  popular  after  so  many 
revolutions;  at  the  festivals,  he  who  can  best  dispute 
on  the  first  principles  of  philosophical  research  as 
taught  in  the  Nyayfi,  receives  the  highest  homage,  the 
most  honourable  seat,  and  the  richest  presents.  He  who 
is  merely  acquainted  with  the  law  books,  and  the  poems,  is 
always  placed  on  a  lower  seat;  yet  the  Nyayayikfi  is  ac¬ 
quainted  with  only  the  very  first  rudiments  of  what 
was  taught  by  his  learned  ancestors. 

As  this  is  the  only  system  of  philosophy  studied  at  pre¬ 
sent  in  Bengal,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  mention  the 
different  works  read  in  these  Nyayayikfi  schools  s  The 
first  work  put  into  the  hands  of  the  student,  and  which 
he  commits  to  memory,  is  either  the  Bhasha-pfirichedfi,  or 
the  Kfinadfi-bhashyfi.  From  these  works,  and  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  the  master,  the  student  is  taught  all  those  logical 
terms  by  which  nature  in  all  its  parts  is  described.  After 
this  he  commits  to  memory  the  Vyaptee-pfinchfikfi,  by 
Shiromfinee,  from  which  he  learns  to  reason  from  an  ef¬ 
fect  to  its  cause ;  and  with  this  work  is  read  the  comment 
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of  Jdgudceshu.  After  this  the  Siddhantfr-ldkshBnd,  by 
Shiromunee,  and  its  comment  by  Jdgddecsba;  which 
contain  answers  to  the  objections  made  against  the  proofs 
of  the  reality  of  invisible  things  derived  from  inference. 
The  student  next  reads  the  Poorvd-pBksha,  a  work  con¬ 
taining  objections  to  the  arguments  of  the  Vyaptee-pBn- 
chfikfi ;  and  replies  to  these  objections.  The  next  work 
explained  to  the  student  is  the  VyUdhee-kBrunQ-dhOrma- 
vQchinnabhavd,  by  Shiromunee,  and  comments  by  Jdgd- 
deeshd,  Mdt’hooranat'hd,  and  others  :  these  works  also 
are  confined  to  the  proofs  of  the  existence  of  the  first 
cause  from  created  objects.  The  next  work  read  is  Vy- 
aptee-grdhopfiyu,  a  work  on  the  means  of  obtaining  the 
knowledge  of  proof  arising  from  inference ;  and  after  this 
PBkshBta,  a  work  on  the  union  of  things  necessary  to 
produce  proofs  of  a  first  cause ;  Pflramttrshtt,  a  similar 
work;  Samanyd-lukshund,  on  proofs  from  similarity  of 
species ;  Visb&hfi-vyaptee,  on  proofs  arising  from  the 
distinctions  of  things ;  VisheshB-nirooktee ;  unooroitee, 
on  proofs  from  inference;  Vadart’hd,  on  the  meaning  of 
terms  ;  tfvByfivB,  five  questions  on  the  evidence  arising 
from  the  union  of  cause  and  effect,  with  their  answere; 
Nflngvadfl,  a  discourse  on  negatives;  ShBktee-vadB,  on 
sounds ;  Moktee-vadu,  on  final  liberation  ;  VyootpBttee- 
vadd,  on  the  causes  of  things ;  Vidhee-vadtt,  on  the  meaning 
ofterms;  Pramany  d-vadd,on  credible  evidence  ;Oopadhee- 
vadhd,  on  the  meaning  of  terms.  The  last  work  read  is  the 
Koosoomanjdlee,  by  Ooddydnachaiyfl.1 — It  must  not  be 
supposed,  that  every  student  reads  all  these  works,  or  that 
every  teacher  is  capable  of  giving  instructions  on  them 
all :  to  proceed  through  the  whole  series  occupies  a  youth 
at  least  twelve  years.  He  who  has  pursued  these  studies 

1  The  Hindoos  consider  this  work  as  that  which  overthrew  the  heresy  of 
the  Boaddhfis. 
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to  their  close,  is  spoken  of  with  admiration,  thus,  **  He 
has  read  even  the  Koosoomanjulee."  With  the  above- 
mentioned  works  various  comments  are  used,  according 
to  the  will  of  the  teacher. 

An  extract  from  the  work  of  Vishwii-nat’hil-siddhanta 
will  give  a  still  clearer  view  of  the  subjects  taught  in 
these  schools : 

The  whole  material  system  may  be  comprized  in  the 
terms  existence  and  non-existence.  Existence  includes 
five  ideas,  matter,  quality,  actions,  species,  and  con¬ 
stituent  parts.  Non-existence  includes  four  ideas:  that 
which  does  not  yet  exist;  that  which  is  wanting;  that 
which  may  be  destroyed,  and  that  which  never  existed. 

The  wisdom  of  God  comprehends  and  makes  known 
ell  things. — Things,  qualities,  actions,  and  species  are 
numerous.— Things  include,  matter,  water,  light,  air, 
vacuum,  time,  space,  life,  and  spirit. — Qualities  belong 
only  to  things,  and  comprehend  form,  taste,  smell,  touch, 
numbers,  measure,  separation,  union,  inequality,  great¬ 
ness,  distance,  intellect,  happiness,  error,  desire,  envy, 
anxiety,  weight,  softness,  fluidity,  habit,  works  of  merit 
and  demerit,  and  sound. — Action  includes,  throwing  up¬ 
wards,  throwing  downwards,  drawing  towards,  opening 
and  going. 

There  are  three  causes  of  things :  the  material  cause, 
as  thread  for  weaving  cloth ;  the  incidental  cause,  a?  the 
6tick  with  which  the  potter’s  wheel  is  turned,  and  the 
efficient  cause,  as  the  wheel  upon  which  earthen  ware 
is  formed.  Material  causes  belong  only  to  the  primary 
elements.  Of  the  primary  elements,  four  are  essential  to 
every  form  of  existence,  matter,  water,  light,  and  air. 
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To  matter,  water,  light,  wind,  and  mind,  belong  priority, 
succession,  measure,  action,  swiftness.  To  time,  vacuum, 
and  the  quarters,  belong  universality  and  extension.  To 
matter  and  light  belong  heaviness,  juices,  and  liquids.  To 
wind  belong  touch,  number,  measure,  kind,  union,  sepa¬ 
ration,  priority,  succession,  and  swiftness.  To  light  be¬ 
long  contact,  number,  measure,  kind,  union,  separation, 
priority,  succession,  form,  fluidity,  and  swiftness.  To  wa¬ 
ter  belong  touch,  number,  measure,  kind,  union,  sepa¬ 
ration,  priority,  succession,  swiftness,  fluidity,  heaviness, 
form,  taste,  and  softness.  To  matter  belong  all  the  pre¬ 
ceding  thirteen  qualities,  except  softness ;  and  smell  is  to 
be  added. 

To  the  animal  soul  belong  wisdom,  joy,  sorrow,  de¬ 
sire,  envy,  care,  number,  measure,  kind,  union,  sepa¬ 
ration,  thoughtfulness,  and  works  of  merit  and  demerit. 

To  time  and  the  quarters  belong,  number,  measure, 
kind,  union,  and  separation.  To  vacuum  belong  the  pre¬ 
ceding  five  qualities,  and  sound.  To  spirit  belong  num¬ 
ber,  measure,  kind,  union,  separation,  wisdom,  and  desire. 
To  the  mind  belong  priority,  succession,  number,  mea¬ 
sure,  kind,  union,  separation,  and  swiftness.  To  matter 
belong  smell,  colour,  six  kinds  of  taste,  as  sour,  sweet, 
bitter,  salt,  pungent,  and  astringent,  perishableness  and 
imperishableness,  but  neither  great  heat  nor  great  cold. 

The  visible  world  is  divided  into  three  parts;  vis. 
1.  bodies ,  viviparous,  oviparous,  and  equivocal  generation, 
as  in  the  earth,  and  by  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  2.  members ,  as 
the  mind,  the  eyes,  the  nose,  the  ears,  the  tongue,  and  the 
skin ;  the  band,  the  foot,  the  voice,  and  the  organs  ofge- 
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iteration  and  excretion ;  3.  the Jive  objects  of  sense ,  includ¬ 
ing  every  material  object. 

To  water  belong  whiteness,  sweetness,  coldness,  soft¬ 
ness,  fluidity,  perishableness  [the  gross  mass]  and  impe¬ 
rishableness  [atoms].  Its  properties  are  ascertained  by 
the  taste.  From  the  dew  to  the  collected  waters  of  the 
great  deep,  all  is  included  in  this  description ;  but  the 
birth-place  of  waters  is  unknown.  To  light  belong  heat, 
radiant  whiteness,  malleableness,  perishableness,  aud 
imperishableness.  Light  is  comprehended  by  the  sight, 
and  is  found  in  fire,  gold,  &c.  Air  is  neither  hot  nor  cold, 
its  progression  is  crooked,  it  is  perishable  and  imperisha¬ 
ble,  is  known  by  contact,  exists  in  every  thing  from  the 
animal  soul  to  the  furious  tempest.  Vacuum  is  necessary 
to  the  production  of  sound ;  it  is  indivisible,  but  may  be 
said  to  exist  in  separate  receptacles.  Time  gives  birth 
to  all  things,  and  in  it  all  is  comprehended.  It  divides  the 
past  and  the  future,  and  is  indivisible ;  the  divisions  of 
time  are  mere  accidents.  The  quarters  are  indivisible, 
unchangeable ;  their  use  is  to  ascertain  objects  near  or 
distant;  their  division  is  merely  accidental. 

Spirit  presides  over  the  senses.  Every  action  has  its 
proper  agent ;  the  body  does  not  possess  the  principle  of 
motion,  as  is  proved  from  the  state  of  the  dead.  The  opi¬ 
nion  of  those  who  affirm,  that  the  members  form  the  ac¬ 
tive  principle,  is  proved  to  be  fallacious  from  the  cases  of 
the  blind,  &c.  Others  affirm,  that  mind  is  the  source  of 
life  and  motion  t  but  if  this  were  the  case,  when  this  fa¬ 
culty  was  pursuing  some  distant  object,  the  body  would 
become  inanimate.  Yet  some  cause  must  exist,  for  there 
is  no  effect  without  a  cause ;  and  therefore  there  is  some 
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invisible  resident  in  the  body,  which  directs  all  its  mo¬ 
tions.  An  objector  urges,  that  he  regards  no  proof  which 
is  not  cognizable  by  the  senses.  The  NyayayikG  replies, 
that  in  many  cases,  the  proof  of  facts  must  be  derived  from 
inference  :  a  man  at  a  distance  sees  a  chariot  move,  but 
the  charioteer  is  concealed  :  he  however  immediately 
concludes  that  there  is  a  driver,  since  a  chariot  was  never 
known  to  move  itself.  It  is  therefore  concluded,  that  in 
all  living  bodies  there  must  be  an  animating  principle ; 
and  that  that  which  excites  to  the  pride  of  separate  exis¬ 
tence,  must  be  this  animating  principle.  The  existence 
of  this  principle  can  be  ascertained  only  by  the  mind. 
Spirit  acquires  knowledge  by  evidence  and  from  recol¬ 
lection.  Evidence  is  of  four  kinds,  that  derived  from  the 
senses,  from  inference,  from  comparison,  and  from  sound. 
The  five  senses  apprehend  the  forms  of  things,  also  of 
scents,  tastes,  sounds,  end  contact,  and  are  under  the  con- 
troul  of  mind.  Mind  is  independent  of  the  senses,  and, 
without  their  assistance,  is  capable  of  joy,  of  sorrow,  de¬ 
sire,  envy,  and  care.  Beside  the  evidence  of  the  senses, 
men  are  capable  of  receiving  evidence  through  the  faculty 
of  reason :  The  Supreme  Being  knows  every  thing  in 
consequence  of  his  omniscience ;  pious  ascetics  know  the 
secrets  of  things  by  communications  from  the  deity. 

That  a  first  cause  exists  is  inferred  from  the  nature  of 
things,  and  from  the  impossibility  of  an  effect  without  a 
cause ;  hence  things  invisible  are  proved  to  exist  from 
those  which  are  visible ;  but  the  objector  says,  this  is  not 
always  sure  proof,  for  the  same  effect  is  seen  to  arise  out 
of  different  causes,  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  shew,  that 
the  effects  you  mention  can  only  arise  from  a  certain  de¬ 
fined  cause.  Such  an  objector  is  referred  to  the  universe 
as  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  an  infinite  power. 

Q  4 
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Evidence  arises  also  from  sound ;  when  a  person  hears 
the  sound  cow,  all  the  properties  of  th-  t  animal  are  form* 
ed  in  the  mind;  he  understands  what  is  meant,  from  bis 
knowledge  of  the  term ;  that  is,  from  the  power  of  sounds 
to  convey  ideas,  and  from  his  knowledge  of  peculiar  forms 
of  expression.  It  is  also  necessary,  where  sound  is  admit¬ 
ted  as  evidence,  that  the  hearer  should  understand  the 
design  of  the  speaker ;  the  propriety  of  his  expressions ; 
the  necessity  of  order  in  the  arrangement  of  words ;  and 
possess  a  capacity  to  fill  up  broken  sentences. 

Ideas  are  received  into  the  mind  separately,  never  in 
a  congregated  state.  If  in  any  case  there  is  a  retention 
of  ideas,  it  is  in  the  calculation  of  numbers. 

Our  conceptions  of  things  are  of  four  kinds,  certain, 
uncertain,  mistaken,  and  those  formed  by  comparison. 
Another  kind  may  be  added,  arising  from  ridicule.k 

Should  it  be  objected,  that  we  are  to  regard  nothing 
but  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  it  is  replied,  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  not  to  acknowledge  the  evidence  of  sounds,  other¬ 
wise  it  would  be  wrong  to  fear  another  when  he  threatens. 
Where  the  evidence  arising  from  inference  is  not  admit¬ 
ted,  the  non-appearance  of  a  thing  would  be  equivalent 
to  non-existence,  and  a  writing  would  be  no  proof  of  the 
existence  of  the  writer.  Some  add  another  comparison, 
to  establish  the  same  mode  of  proof :  such  a  person  is  ve¬ 
ry  corpulent,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  never  eats  during 
the  day :  it  is  clear  then,  though  no  one  sees  him,  that  he 
must  eat  during  the  night. 

k  Tbit  seems  to  be  equivalent  to  tfao  sentiment,  that  ridicule  it  the  tett 
at  truth. 
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Visible  things  are  capable  of  form,  taste,  contact,  scent, 
priority,  succession,  fluidity,  heaviness,  coldness,  and 
swiftness.  Invisible  things  include  merit,  demerit,  care, 
reason,  &c.  To  both  visible  and  invisible  things  belong 
number,  measure,  union,  and  separation.  Some  of  these 
qualities  exist  in  only  one  form  of  matter,  and  others  in 
many :  union,  separation,  nnmber,  &c.  belong  to  many ; 
but  sound  and  reason  only  to  one. 

Form,  taste,  scent,  fluidity,  coldness,  swiftness,  heavi¬ 
ness,  and  measure,  possess  the  properties  of  the  things 
from  which  they  are  derived,  as  long  as  they  continue  in 
their  natural  state.  Merit,  demerit,  care,  and  properties 
which  belong  to  invisible  objects,  arise  from  circum¬ 
stances  separate  from  the  natural  cause* 

When  the  mind  casts  off  for  a  time  its  connection  with 
the  senses,  and  retires  into  a  vein  in  the  breast  called 
Madhya,  sleep  succeeds.  Intercourse  with  visible  objects 
is  called  wakefulness.  When  the  mind  enters  a  certain 
part  of  the  vein  above-mentioned,  profound  sleep  takes 
place. 

Knowledge  is  of  two  kinds,  certain  and  .false.  The 
latter  consists  in  pronouncing  a  thing  to  be  different  from 
what  it  really  is ;  and  belongs  both  to  religion  and  to  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  of  matter :  one  man  declares  matter  and  spi¬ 
rit  to  be  one ;  another,  by  a  fault  of  vision,  mistakes  an 
object  through  distance.  In  fact,  this  false  knowledge  is 
to  be  referred  to  the  difficulty  of  identifying  objects  or 
facts,  and  ascertaining  the  reality  of  their  existence. 
False  knowledge  is  always  founded  in  error.  Certain 
knowledge  needs  no  definition. 
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Joy  and  sorrow  arise  out  of  religion  and  irreligion.  In¬ 
ducements,  such  as  future  rewards  and  punishments,  must 
be  held  out,  that  the  person  may  resemble  the  child  de¬ 
sirous  of  the  breast  for  its  own  nourishment,  and  become 
anxious  to  practise  religious  duties.  To  this  be  must  add 
confidence  in  his  ability  to  perforin  religious  duties,  and 
the  firmest  hopes  of  being  richly  rewarded  at  last,  avoid¬ 
ing  that  despair  which  cuts  the  sinews  of  all  exertion. 

Thought  and  swiftness  form  the  habit  of  mind. 

Religion  carries  to  future  bliss,  and  irreligion  to  future 
misery. 

m 

Sounds  proceed  from  instruments,  and  from  the  throat ; 
both  are  formed  in  the  air.  Those  formed  in  the  vacuum 
of  the  ear,  follow  each  other,  falling  and  rising  as  waves, 
so  that  preceding  sounds  are  not  drowned  by  those  which 
follow.  Sounds  do  not  die ;  if  they  did,  we  should  not 
be  capable  of  recollecting  them  :  all  sounds  are  of  similar 
origin. 

Absorption  includes  everlasting,  unmixed,  unbounded 
happiness. 

He  who  exists  in  all  the  forms  mentioned  by  philo¬ 
sophers — he  is  God. 

SECT.  XXIII. — Works  of  this  Philosophy  still  extant. 

Goutumti-sootrd,  the  original  sentences  or  aphorisms 
of  Goutumfl. — Nyayd-sootrd-teeka,  a  comment  on  the 
sootrQs. — A  commentary  on  ditto,  by  Vdrddhfimanfl.— 
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Shdshfldhdru,  another  commentary  on  the  sootrds. — 
Goutdmu-bhasshyu-tceka,  a  comment  on  an  abridgment 
of  GoutQmd. — Sootropdskard,  an  explanation  of  the 
sootrds. — Nyayu-sootrOvrittee,  remarks  on  the  Nyayd- 
sootrds. 

ftnoomand-khundd,  a  part  of  the  sootrds  on  proofs  of 
the  evidence  of  things  derived  from  inference.  A  com¬ 
ment  on  ditto,  by  Shiromdnee. — Unoomand-khdndd- 
vadart’hd,  remarks  on  the  t)noomanu-khundd. — Unoo- 
manaloku,  by  Mdh6shwdrd. — tlnooman  u -pram  any  d-va- 
dd,  by  Bhdvandndd. — Unoomand-dcedhitee-vyakhya,  by 
the  same  author. — Unoomitee-khdndund. — Unooraitee- 
pdramdrshd-vichard.— Oopadhee-vadd-rtihdsyd,  a  com¬ 
ment  on  the  tjnoomanu-khdndd,  by  Gddadhdrfi. — Ano¬ 
ther  comment,  by  Mut’hooranat’hd. — An  explanatory 
treatise  on  the  above,  by  Bhdvandndd. — A  comment  by 
Khrishndbhdttd  on  the  comment  of  Jdgddeeshd  relative 
to  this  chapter. — Unoomand-nirasd,  on  the  rejection 
of  inference  as  a  mode  of  proof. 

Prutdkshd-khdndd,  another  chapter  of  the  sootrds,  on 
the  evidence  of  the  senses. — A  comment  on  ditto  by  Shi- 
romdnee. — An  explanation  of  the  same  work. — Prtttdk- 
shd-pdrishishtd,  further  remarks  on  the  Prutdkshti-khtin- 
dd. — A  comment  on  the  Prdtdkshalokd,  by  Mdt'hoora- 
nat’hd. — Prdtdkshd-vadd,  on  the  evidence  of  the  senses. 

Shdbdd-khdndd,  another  chapter  of  the  sootrds,  on 
the  evidence  of  oral  testimony. — A  comment  by  Mttt*- 
hoora-nat’hd.  —  Shdbdalokd. — Turkd-prdkashd-shdbdd- 
kdndd,  a  comment. — Shdbdd-mdnee-tipdnee. 


Chintamdnee,  on  the  evidences  of  the  senses,  on  that 
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arising  from  inference,  from  comparison,  and  from  oral 
testimony. — A  comment  on  ditto,  by  Roochee-diitttt. 

Koosooraanjulee,  by  Ooddydnacharyd,  on  the  divine 
nature. 

Nyayd-leelavdtee,  by  Shree-Bdlldbhti. — Leelavtttee- 
vivekd,  JLeelavtttee-vrittee,  and  Leelavdtee-oopayd,  on 
the  opinions  of  the  Noiyayikds. — A  comment  on  the  last 
work,  by  Vdrdhttmand. — Leelavutee,  by  Shiromttnee.— 
Leelavtttee-teeka,  a  comment  on  ditto. 

Deedhitee,  the  celebrated  work  of  Shiromttnee. — A 
comment  on  the  work  of  Shiromttnee,  by  Jttytt-Ramtb— 
Another  called  vyakha.— Others  by  Jttgttdeeshtt,  Gttdad- 
httrtt,  and  MtthadevQ. — A  comment  by  Krishnu-bhtttttt 
on  the  comment  of  Gttdadhttrtt. 

Sttngshttyanoomitee,  and  Sttngshttyanoomitee-vadart’- 
htt,  on  conjecture.— A  comment  on  the  Nyayfi-mttktt- 
rttndtt. — Vyootpfittee,  a  work  by  Gttdadhttrtt. — Kttttt- 
koddbartt. — A  comment  on  Tttrktt-bhasha,  by  Gouree- 
Kanttt. — Nyay  tt-koustoobhfi,  an  explanation  of  the  Nyaytt 
doctrines.-Nyaytt-ttttwtt-chintamttnee-prttkashtt,  thoughts 
on  the  essence  of  the  Nyaytt  philosophy. — A  comment  on 
the  Siddhanttt-ttttwtt,  by  Gokooltt-nat’htt-oopadbyaytt.— 
Prtttyasttttee-vichartt,  on  the  evidence  arising  from  com- 
parison. — Nfivyfi-mttttt-vadart’hO,  on  new  opinions.— 
Badhtt-bttddhee,  on  certain  knowledge. — Vishttyttta- 
vi chard,  on  evidence  arising  from  visible  objects. — 
Pukshuta-vadhart’hu,  syllogisms  on  cause  and  effect.— 
Turkd-bhasha-sartt-munjdree,  a  compilation. — Mdngdld. 
vadart’htt,  a  work  on  the  invocations  prefixed  to  Hindoo 
writings. — Sam  Qgree- vadart’htt,  on  the  means  of  obtain- 
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ing  philosophical  knowledge. — A  comment  on  the  N fing- 
vadfl,  on  negatives,  by  JugddeeshutQrkaldnkarfi.— 
Mooktavulee-deepika,  a  comment  on  the  Mooktavfilee. 
— Another  work  bearing  this  title  by  Pukshddhfirfi- 
mishrfi. — UldnkarQ-pQriskard,  a  work  on  the  meaning  of 
terms. — Pddarl’bu-tdtwavfilokfi,  a  similar  work. — Voish- 
eshiku-sootropuskaru,  the  meaning  of  the  Voish&hikfi 
sootrfis. — Nyayd-siddhantd-mfinjuree,  a  nosegay  of  proofs 
respecting  the  Nyayfi. — Turkfi-bhashfi-prilkashQ,  a  simi¬ 
lar  work. — Alokfi,  (light)  a  name  like  that  of  the  Star  or 
the  Sun  news-papers. — Shfiktee-vichar 0 ,  on  the  meaning 
of  sounds. — Drivyfikirttnavfilee,  on  the  nature  of  sub¬ 
stances. — Nyayfi-praraanyfi-mfinjfiree-teeka,  on  proofs 
from  evidence,  by  Narayunfi. — POdfi-vyakhya-rdtnakfirfi, 
on  the  meaning  of  words.— Vishishtfi-voishishtyii-bodhfi, 
a  similar  work. — Samanyfl-lukshiSna-vadart’hQ,  ditto.— 
Pramanyfivadfi,  on  the  lour  proofs  of  things. — Koosoo- 
manjfilee-mfikfirfindfi,  on  the  divine  nature.— A  comment 
on  ditto. — Vivrittee-koosoomanjQlee-karika-vyokhya,  a 
similar  work. — Vyapteevadhu-ruhusyfi,  on  the  causes  of 
things. — KarukO-chiikru,  on  the  six  parts  of  speech.— 
Nyayd-siddhantu-mfinjQree-shubdu-purichedd,  an  abridge 
ment  of  the  terms  used  in  the  Nyayfi. — Tatpfiryfi-sfindfir* 
bhfi-nyarfi,  on  the  meaning  of  words. — Vfirdhfimanfi 
kirfinavdlee-prfikashfi,  on  different  philosophical  opinions. 
— Nyayfi-sfinkshepfi,  a  short  abridgment  of  the  Nyayfi 
philosophy.— Oopfikrfimfi*vadfi,  on  the  grounds  of  dis¬ 
pute. — Pfirdtfitwfi-prfikashika,  on  the  essence  of  the 
Nyayfi. — Pudart’hu-chundrika,  on  the  meaning  of  terms. 
— Nyayfi-pfidart’hO-deepika,  an  abridgment. — Nyaytr 
mookta-vdlee,  a  similar  work. — Mookta-vfilee-prfikashfi, 
ditto.— Pfidart’hd-deepika,  ditto.— Siddhantttmfinjfiree* 
tceka,  a  comment  on  the  Siddhantfi-mfinjiirce.— Nyayfi- 
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sard,  an  abridgment. — Tatpuryu-deepika,  a  comment  on 
ditto. — Goonb-kirdna-vulce,  on  the  24  goonQs. — Nyayd* 
sdngrdhd,  by  Rughoo-nat’hd. — Nyayu-tdtwalokd,  an 
abridgment. — Tdtwd-vivektt-moolu,  ditto. — A  comment 
on  ditto. — N dkshdtrd-vada-vulee,  on  astronomical  terms. 
— Nyayii-varttikO-tecka,  a  short  comment. — Sdnnee- 
kdrshd-  vadu,  on  the  union  of  visible  objects  with  the 
senses.  — N yay  d-mookta-v ulee-teeka,  by  Mdha-devd. — 
Gnand-vadu,  on  the  knowledge  jof  realities. — Uvuydvd- 
rdhusyd,  on  conducting  disputes  syllogistically.— Nyaytt- 
pdncbupddika-suteekd,  a  similar  work  with  a  commentary. 
— Siddhantd-ruhdsyd.  —  Prut’hdma-vyootputtee-vichard, 
on  the  nature  of  sounds. — The  second  part  of  ditto.— 
Nyayd-varttikd-tatpuryu-teeka,  by  Vachdsputee-mishrtt. 
— Loukiku-nyayd-rutnakdrd,  by  Rdghoo-nat’hd.— Sdng- 
skard-vichard,  the  arrangement  of  sounds. — Sdtydpddar* 
t’hd,  the  arrangement  of  things. — Prdshustd-padd- 
bhasbyd,  a  comment  on  the  Prfishdstfi-vadil. — Nyayd- 
vadhart’hd,  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Nyayd. — Kdnadd- 
bhashardtnd,  a  work  on  terms,  by  Kdnadu. — Bhasha- 
pdrich^dd,  by  Vishwd-Nat’hd-Pdnchandnd,  on  the  names 
of  things. — Nyayd-moold-pdribhasha,  a  comment  on  the 
Nyayu-moold,  by  Seerd-d6vd. 

SECT.  XXIV. — Translation  of  the  sbotrus  of  Goutumu 

in  an  abridged  forms  as  explained  bn  Vislmu-Nat'hu- 

SiddhantS. 

There  are  sixteen  parts  [pudart’hds]  connected  with 
the  discussion  of  a  proposition,  viz.  1.  prdmand,  2.  prtt- 
roeyd,  3.  sdngshdyu,  4.  prdyojdnd,  5.  drishtantd,  6.  sid- 
dhantd,  7.  dvdydvd,  8.  tdrkkd,  9.  nirndyd,  10.  vadfi, 
II.  jttlpd,  12.  ritdnda,  13.  betwa-bhasd,  14.  cb&ltt, 
15.  jatee,  and  10.  nigrdhd-st’banti.  He  who  obtains  the 
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true  knowledge  of  these  things  will  secure  liberation 
[that  is,  he  will  be  able  by  them  to  establish  from  infe¬ 
rence  the  undoubted  existence  of  God]. 

VishwQ'Nat’hu  first  explains  the  reason  why  GoutOmfl, 
in  his  sootrds,  places  the  proofs  [prQm&nif]  of  things  be¬ 
fore  he  describes  the  object  [prumeyO]  respecting  which 
proof  is  sought,  by  urging,  that  every  thing  is  in  a  state 
of  uncertainty  until  its  existence  is  proved ;  but  that  after 
its  existence  is  clearly  ascertained,  the  desire  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it,  is  formed  in  the  mind.  Still  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  proofs  of  the  existence  of  an  object  should 
admit  of  no  contradiction,  but  be  clear  and  perfect.  In 
order  to  establish  these  proofs,  all  doubts  [sQngshflyQ] 
should  be  cleared  up,  and  the  necessity  [prdyojdnii]  of 
the  existence  of  the  object  be  made  manifest,  especially 
by  proofs  from  comparison  [drishtantfi].  The  argument 
will  then  amount  to  certainty  [siddhantd].  Still,  two 
opponents  discuss  the  matter  in  dispute  through  five 
points  [ilv’lyfivQ]  of  argument  [tiirkkii],  and  from  this 
arises  decision  [nirndyQ].  The  dispute  [vadfl]  is  again 
resumed  [julpfl],  and  continued  by  the  opponent,  who 
still  urges  vain  objections  [vitdnda]  against  the  offered 
reasons  [hetwa-bhasu],  and  uses  various  deceptions  [chil¬ 
li!],  alledging,  that  the  cause  in  hand  belongs  notio  the 
thing  [jatee]  to  which  it  is  assigned.  The  whole  ends  in 
putting  to  silence  [nigrilhii-st’hanQ]  the  opponent. 

After  the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  above-mentioned 
[of  the  existence  of  God,  by  inference,  through  these 
ptidart’hiis],  the  person  under  its  influence  constantly 
meditates  on  spirit,  and  thus  destroys  all  false  ideas, 
though  he  still  continues  subject  to  the  fruits  of  birth, 
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and  obtains  liberation  only  by  degrees.  In  the  progress 
of  obtaining  liberation,  first,  false  ideas  from  which  desire 
arise,  and  passion  also,  being  destroyed,  merit  and  de¬ 
merit,  springing  from  passion,  are  also  destroyed,  and  with 
them  the  cause  of  birth,  as  well  as  the  body  and  all  its 
sorrows :  then  follows  liberation. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  evidence  [pr&manBi]  :  that  of 
the  senses,  that  arising  from  inference,  from  comparison) 
and  from  testimony.  The  evidence  denominated  prOtQk- 
shQ,  or  that  derived  from  the  senses,  or  from  the  percep¬ 
tion  of  an  object  known  before,  does  not  admit  of  mis¬ 
take  or  uncertainty.  The  evidence  termed  RnoomanQ 
[inference]  is  of  three  kinds,  viz.  Poorvfivfit,  or  the  infe¬ 
rence  of  the  effect  from  the  cause ;  2.  SheshfivOt,  or  the 
inference  of  the  cause  from  the  effect ;  and  3.  Samanyoto- 
drishtOng.  The  first  kind  is  thus  illustrated :  from  the 
sight  of  a  dark  cloud,  an  inference  is  drawn  that  there 
will  be  rain.  The  second  is  illustrated  by  inferring  from 
the  swell  of  a  river,  that  rain  has  descended.  The  other 
kind  of  inference,  which  has  no  immediate  connection 
with  cause  and  effect,  happens  when  a  person  sees  some¬ 
thing,  and,  having  ascertained  it  to  be  composed  of  earth, 
denominates  it  a  thing  (drivyil).  The  capacity  possessed 
by  things  of  receiving  a  denomination,  forms  another 
ground  of  inference,  as  does  the  essential  difference  sub¬ 
sisting  between  things,  as,  such  an  animal  cannot  be  a 
sheep,  it  therefore  must  be  a  deer,  for  it  has  large  horns. 
The  evidence  denominated  oopQmantf,  arises  from  com¬ 
parison  or  similarity.  The  words  (testimony)  of  a  faithful 
person  are  termed  shiibdQ,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds, 
one  capable  of  present  proof,  and  the  other  that  which 
awaits  completion  from  the  events  of  a  future  state. 
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2.  How  many  things  \jpr&mfyu]  are  there  respecting 
which  evidence  is  sought  ?  The  answer  is,  spirit,  body, 
the  senses,  the  objects  of  the  senses,  intellect,  mihiu  or 
mind,  excitation,  error,  transmigration,  the  consequences 
of  works,  sorrow,  and  liberation.  Spirit  is  that  which  is 
distinguished  by  desire,  envy,  anxiety,  joy,  sorrow,  and 
knowledge.  The  body  is  that  in  which  are  found,  pursuit, 
the  senses,  joy,  and  sorrow.1  The  separate  capacity  of 
smell,  taste,  sight,  touch,  and  hearing,  belong  to  the  senses. 
The  senses  are  derived  from,  and  employed  upon,  the  five 
primary  elements,  viz.  earth,  water,  fire,  air,  and  vacuum, 
the  qualities  of  which  are  scent,  taste,  form,  touch,  and 
sound.  Intellect  is  the  same  as  knowledge.  The  faculty 
that  receives  ideas  separately,  is  called  mOnfl.  The  ex¬ 
citation  which  a  person  feels  when  about  to  speak,  or  to 
act,  or  to  form  ideas,  is  called  prQvrittee.  Desire,  envy, 
fascination,  &c.  which  also  excite  to  action,  are  called 
faults.  A  perpetual  succession  of  birth  and  death  till  the 
person  obtains  liberation,  is  called  prdtyObhavfi,  or  trans¬ 
migration.  He  who  is  properly  sensible  of  the  evils  of 
this  perpetual  subjection  to  birth  and  death  will  seek  li¬ 
beration.  Some  affirm,  that  death  is  to  be  identified  with 
the  completion  of  those  enjoyments  or  sufferings  which 
result  from  accountability  for  the  actions  performed  in 
preceding  births ;  others  call  the  dissolution  of  the  union 
between  the  animal  soul  and  the  body,  death  ;  and  others 
contend,  that  death  is  merely  the  dissolution  of  the  body. 
Birth  is  that  which  forms  the  tie  between  the  animal  soul 
and  the  body.  The  fruits  of  actions  are,  those  present 
acts  of  religion  and  irreligion  which  arise  out  of  desire 

*  The  commentators  observe  here,  tliat  joy  and  sorrow  do  not  properly 
belong  to  body,  for  they  are  not  found  in  a  dead  body ;  bnt  that  GontGmS’s 
peantog  most  have  been,  that  joy  and  sorrow  belong  to  spirit  ai  clothed  with 
•  body. 

VOL.  IV. 
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and  error.  Some  say,  that  the  very  body,  the  senses,  and 
the  faculties  also,  are  the  fruits  of  actions.  Sorrow  is 
identified  with  pain.  Pleasure  arises  out  of  pain  j  and 
hence  pleasure  itself  is  in  tact  pain.  The  liberation  of 
the  animal  soul  consists  in  its  entire  emancipation  from 
sorrow,  and  from  birth. 

3.  Doubt  which  arises  respecting  the  real  identity  of 
an  object,  is  denominated  sungshuyu ,  as  when  a  person, 
seeing  a  cloud,  is  uncertain  whether  it  is  composed  of  dust 
or  of  smoke.  This  may  arise  from  there  being  in  the  ob¬ 
ject  before  us  both  common  and  extraordinary  properties, 
or  from  difference  in  testimony  respecting  it,  or  from 
doubts  whether  the  judgment  we  form  of  the  thing  be  cor¬ 
rect  or  not.  This  sungshuyQ  is  removed,  when,  of  two 
contradictory  ideas,  one  is  preferred. 

4.  That  object  which  desire  of  enjoyment  has  made 
necessary,  is  denominated  prudhanu-pruyojunu.  That 
which  is  secondary,  or  an  assisting  cause  in  obtaining  a 
good,  is  denominated  uprudhanu-pruyojunu. 

5.  An  example  or  simile  which  at  once  proves  a  fact 
and  satisfies  an  objector,  is  called  drishlantii. 

6.  An  undoubted  decision  respecting  the  meaning  of 
the  shastrti,  is  called  siddhanlS ,  as  is  likewise  the  decision 
where  two  opponents  come  to  an  agreement,  as  well 
as  when  a  certain  interpretation  meets  with  universal 
consent.  This  latter  is  the  case  when  none  of  the  shas- 
trtts  give  a  different  meaning,  but  all  agree  in  the  mean¬ 
ing  assigned,  and  also  when  a  person  is  able  to  bring 
the  evidence  of  others  in  favour  of  his  owu  opinion. 
When  the  establishment  of  one  truth  equally  establishes, 
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without  contradiction,  a  second,  it  is  called  tidhikiirQnii- 
siddhantfl.  When  a  person  describes  a  fact  in  figurative 
language,  but  when  the  meaning  is  admitted  by  all  to  be 

incontrovertible,  this  is  termed  fibhyooptigiimii-siddhantii. 

\ 

7.  Unity  unit  includes  priltigna,  hetoo,  oodahdrunu, 
oopunuyu,  and  nigitindnii.  A  simple  proposition  is  de¬ 
nominated  prfitignQ ;  that  which  is  offered  to  establish  a 
proposition  receives  the  name  of  hetoo ;  the  proofs  bj 
which  this  h6too  is  made  good,  are  called  oodahQriinO ; 
that  which  strengthens  these  proofs  is  oopQnGyQ ;  the 
summing  up  of  these  proofs,  shewing  the  establishment  of 
the  proposition,  is  termed  nigttmfinfi. 

8.  Categorical  reasoning  is  termed  t&rkkH ,  and  is  thus 
conducted :  If  there  be  no  cause,  there  can  be  no  effect. 
Further  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of  this  term,  the  author 
lays  down  four  similar  undeniable  propositions. 

9.  When  in  an  argument  a  person  overcomes  his  op¬ 
ponent,  and  establishes  his  own  proposition,  this  is  termed 
nirnuyu. 

10.  The  simple  discussion  of  a  subject  through  a  series 
of  propositions  is  called  vad&.  In  this  case  a  moderator 
is  not  necessary ;  but  when  the  parties  enter  into  close 
discussion,  and  examine  each  other’s  arguments,  a  mode¬ 
rator  is  requisite :  a  moderator  should  possess  a  clear  un¬ 
derstanding,  he  should  be  experienced  in  argument,  ca¬ 
pable  of  patient  and  sober  attention,  ready  in  reply,  fear¬ 
less  of  conclusions,  of  solid  judgment,  acceptable  to  all, 
impartial,  and  religious.  Further,  seeing  that  God  has 
placed  in  our  nature  a  disposition  to  err,  and  that  at 
times  a  sudden  incapacity  for  judgment  seizes  a  person, 
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therefore  in  the  discussions  of  learned  men  several  mode¬ 
rators  should  always  be  appointed. 

11.  When  a  disputant  takes  up  the  argument  of  his  op¬ 

ponent  and  attempts  a  reply  in  a  solid  discussion,  it  is 
called  He  first  objects  to  the  proposition  as  incor¬ 

rect,  and  then  to  the  proofs  as  insufficient.  He  moreover 
supplies  a  new  proposition,  and  shews,  that  it  accords 
with  certain  opinions;  and  must  be  true.  He  adds  a 
number  of  heterogeneous  untenable  observations,  which 
he  endeavours  to  defend,  till  he  repeats  merely  what  he 
had  before  said,  and  contradicts  himself.  At  length,  he 
enquires  why  every  thing  he  urges  is  objected  to,  and 
asks,  whether  bis  opponent  will  really  enter  into  the  argu¬ 
ment.  This,  however,  is  merely  a  pretext  to  conceal  his 
defeat,  and  his  incapacity  of  making  further  reply.  The 
moderator  now  reproves  him. 

12.  A  person's  thus  continuing  to  object  to  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  another,  through  a  mere  desire  of  victory,  is 
termed  vitunda  vadu. 

13.  In  h6tzoa-bhas&  there  are  five  divisions,  viz.  silvytib. 
hicharS,  virooddhQ,  sQtprQtipQkshO,  Qsiddhee,  and  vadhd. 
The  assignment  of  a  plausible  though  false  reason  to 
establish  a  proposition,  is  called  hdtwa-bhasG.  Agree¬ 
ment  as  well  as  disagreement  in  locality  between  the 
cause  and  the  effect,  is  termed  sGvyGbhicharii,  of  which 
this  is  one  of  three  instances,  When  a  person  contends 
that  smoke  must  exist  in  a  certain  place,  because  that 
place  contains  fire,  his  proposition  is  open  to  objection, 
for  from  a  red  hot  bar  of  iron  smoke  does  not  proceed. 
When  a  person  contends  for  an  unnatural  proposition,  it 
is  called  virooddhQ,  as  when  he  says,  I  saw  an  object* 
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and  ascertained  that  it  was  a  man,  because  it  had  four 
legs.  When  two  reasons,  which  appear  equally  strong, 
but  one  of  which  is  false,  are  connected  with  a  propo¬ 
sition,  this  is  termed  sutprutipukshu.  This  applies  to 
the  attempts  to  prove  that  there  is  no  God,  in  which  the 
mere  arguments  may  appear  to  be  equally  strong  on  both 
sides.  When  the  proof  of  a  proposition  is  not  in  itself 
decisive,  but  needs  to  be  established  by  proof,  it  is  called 
Qsiddliee,  in  which  also  there  are  three  divisions.  When 
the  proofs  offered  in  favour  of  a  proposition,  instead  of 
establishing  its  truth,  tend  to  overturn  it,  this  is  called 
vadhti. 

14.  Of  chulQ  there  are  three  kinds,  viz.  vak-chdld, 
samanyO-chQltS,  and  oopGcharfl-chQl  Q.  The  first  exists 
when  a  sentence  is  capable  of  a  double  meaning,  or  of 
conveying  an  erroneous  idea,  as,  a  person  affirms  that 
kine  have  horns,  when  it  may  be  objected  that  a  calf  has 
no  horns.  The  second,  when  a  person  speaks  in  too 
general  a  manner,  as,  when  he  says  such  an  object  can  be 
accomplished  by  man ;  to  which  it  may  be  objected,  that 
it  cannot  be  done  by  a  lame  man.  The  third  is  realized 
when  a  person,  calling  one  thing  by  the  name  of  another, 
says,  “  The  market  is  very  noisy,”  intending  to  say,  that 
the  people  assembled  in  the  market  are  very  noisy. 

15.  When  a  person  is  unable  to  support  an  argument, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  lays  himself  open  to  refutation,  it 
is  called  jatee. 

16.  When  an  opponent  is  so  completely  overcome  in 
argument  as  to  be  reproached  by  his  judges,  it  is  called 
mgruhu-sVhanu. 
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[Here  the  explanation  of  the  sixteen  pudart’hds  is 
closed,  and  the  author,  beginning  with  sungshdyu,  the 
third  pudart’hu,  replies  to  objections.] 

An  opponent  denies  that  doubts  can  arise  either  from 
similar  or  dissimilar  properties,  for,  if  a  person  sees  a 
horse  at  a  distance,  but  knows  not  whether  it  be  a  horse 
or  an  ass,  still  he  pronounces  it  like  a  horse,  or,  vice  versa. 
To  this  Gout  dm  d  replies,  that  in  speaking  of  doubt,  he 
meant  to  confine  it  to  a  case  in  which  similar  properties, 
imperceptibility  of  difference,  and  want  of  decision  of 
mind,  were  united.  This  opponent  now  adds,  that  nei- 
ther  in  these  circumstances  can  doubt  arise,  and  asks* 
where  this  uncertainty  and  want  of  conception  are  found, 
in  the  object  seen  ?  or  in  the  mind  ?  It  must  be  in  the 
mind;  and  if  these  things  exist  in  the  mind,  then  every 
thing  will  be  in  a  state  of  uncertainty.  Goutdmtt  again 
explains,  and  says,  that  where  similar  properties  exist, 
for  want  of  decisive  marks  of  difference,  doubt  will  exist. 
It  is  true,  the  mind  is  subject  to  the  evidence  of  the 
senses,  but  for  want  of  a  more  perfect  and  decisive  disco¬ 
very,  it  may  remain  in  doubt. 

Another  now  objects,  that  he  admits  not  the  evidence 
asserted  to  arise  from  prdtdkshd,  dnoomand,  oopfimanfi, 
and  shubdu.  The  senses  were  created  to  give  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  objects :  therefore  objects  must  have  existed  be¬ 
fore  the  senses,  and  independently  of  them,  for  there 
would  have  been  no  reason  in  creating  the  medium  of 
knowledge,  had  there  not  been  something  upon  which 
this  medium  should  be  exercised.  You  before  affirmed, 
he  adds,  that  when  the  senses  become  exercised  on  an  ob¬ 
ject,  that  object  becomes  known  (prdtdkshd),  but  as  all 
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objects  necessarily  existed  before  the  senses,  the  senses 
could  not  be  necessary  to  their  existence.  Prumanfi 
(proof)  must  be  common  to  past,  present,  and  future  time ; 
but,  according  to  your  acknowledgement,  there  was  a 
time  when  it  did  not  exist.  If  you  say,  that  objects  and 
the  evidence  of  their  existence  exist  at  once,  this  also  is 
mistake,  for  we  obtain  all  our  knowledge  gradually ;  as, 
first,  the  names  of  things  are  given ;  then  this  name  is 
sounded ;  the  sound  is  to  be  heard ;  its  meaning  is  to  be 
understood,  and  after  this  the  knowledge  of  the  thintr  is 
obtained.  To  all  this  GoutiimQ  replies,  If  you  maintain 
that  nothing  is  capable  of  proof,  I  would  ask  whence  you 
will  obtain  proof  of  your  own  proposition,  that  nothing 
can  be  proved  ?  therefore  you  stand  condemned  by  your 
own  argument.  The  opponent  now  observes,  that  this 
was  not  his  meaning ;  but  that  he  meant  to  affirm,  that 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  substance;  that  every  thing 
was  vacuum ;  and  that  therefore  objects,  and  the  evidence 
of  their  existence,  must  both  be  mistake,  and  can  only  be 
admitted  in  an  accommodated  sense.  Goutumu  shews, 
that  this  proposition  is  untenable,  and  illustrates  his  argu¬ 
ment  by  the  example  of  a  drum,  which  must  have  had  an 
existence  before  the  sound  which  proceeds  from  it  reaches 
the  ear :  here  the  proof  is  sound,  and  the  object  of  proof 
the  drum ;  but  in  the  instance  of  the  sun  displaying  ob¬ 
jects,  we  have  first  the  proof,  or  the  manifester,  the  sun, 
and  next  the  things  manifested,  visible  objects  ;  another 
proof  arises  from  fire  and  smoke,  both  which  exist  at  the 
same  moment.  Wherefore,  from  hence  it  is  manifest, 
that  wherever  the  proof  of  things  can  be  united  to  that 
which  is  to  be  proved,  such  proof  will  be  established. 
The  proof  derived  from  the  senses  only  is  next  objected 
to,  and  the  understanding,  it  is  contended,  is  the  only  pro¬ 
per  witness.  GoutfimQ  admits,  that  the  understanding  is 
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the  most  proper  witness;  but  still  contends,  that  the 
senses,  as  supplying  proof  of  things,  must  be  admitted 
also  as  witnesses.  The  objector  now  urges,  that  by  the 
acknowledgment,  that  the  understanding  is  necessary  to 
confirm  the  testimony  of  the  senses,  the  imperfection  of 
the  evidence  of  the  senses  is  acknowledged,  their  testi¬ 
mony  not  being  self-sufficient.  Should  it  be  maintained, 
he  continues,  that  the  senses  alone  are  competent  to  sup¬ 
ply  sufficient  evidence  of  things,  might  1  not  affirm,  that 
there  is  no  need  to  search  for  evidence,  things  having  their 
own  evidence  in  themselves  ?  Goutumfi  says,  the  evidence 
which  relates  to  objects  is  of  two  kinds,  that  which  needs 
support,  and  that  which  is  in  itself  decisive ;  a  lamp  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  sight  of  others  for  manifestation,  but  the 
eyes  are  possessed  of  an  inherent  energy,  so  that  other 
assistance  is  unnecessary. 

Respecting  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  it  is  farther  ob¬ 
jected,  that  as  the  senses  depend  upon  union  to  spirit  for 
the  power  they  possess,  their  being  called  evidence  is  not 
to  be  admitted.  Goutttmil  admits,  that  the  union  of 
spirit  is  necessary,  but  that  this  does  not  affect  the  argu¬ 
ment,  since  spirit  is  necessary  to  every  action,  as  well  as 
space  and  time ;  but  spirit  merely  assists  in  forming  gene¬ 
ral  ideas;  the  senses  individuate  objects.  A  man  in  a 
state  of  profound  sleep  is  awaked  by  the  sound  of  thunder ; 
in  this  instance  the  ear  alone  is  the  means  of  evidence,  for 
the  senses  and  spirit  had  no  intercourse  at  the  time;  so 
also  when  a  person  in  deep  thought  is  suddenly  surprized 
by  the  touch  of  fire,  the  first  impression  is  on  the  sense  of 
feeling,  and  afterwards  spirit  is  awakened  to  a  sense  of 
danger.  It  is  still  objected,  that  these  illustrations  are 
false,  for  very  often,  when  a  person’s  thoughts  are  intense¬ 
ly  fixed  on  an  object,  the  senses  do  not  assist  bim  in  dia- 
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•covering  a  fraud  which  may  be  practised  upon  him :  to 
this  Goutumfl  replies,  that  this  is  a  mere  accidental  fault, 
arising  from  intense  abstraction  or  occupation  of  mind. 
Again,  the  objector  pleads,  that  what  GoutQmd  calls  the 
evidence  of  the  senses  is  merely  inference,  for  that  every 
object  is  seen  only  imperfectly,  and  therefore  a  great  part 
of  what  is  known  about  it  must  be  from  inference.  Gou- 
tQmii  says,  the  constituent  parts  of  any  thing,  though  not 
seen  distinctly,  form  a  united  whole,  for  every  part  is  es¬ 
sential  to  the  whole. 

The  author  next  discusses  the  proofs  of  things  arising 
from  inference.  Ad  opponent  thus  objects  to  inference 
from  effects:  a  person  seeing  the  swell  of  a  river,  infers, 
that  there  has  been  rain  ;  but  it  may  have  happened  that 
this  swell  has  been  caused  by  the  breaking  down  of  an 
embankment.  Goulumu  replies,  that  the  increase  of  a 
river  through  an  obstruction  being  removed  is  but  small ; 
but  that  the  swell  of  a  river  from  the  rains  is  prodigious. 

The  objector  next  calls  upon  GoutSmtt  to  establish  the 
proposition,  that  the  proofs  of  things  apply  to  time  as 
past,  present,  and  to  come,  and  maintains,  that  present 
time  is  a  non-entity :  we  can  never  say,  Time  is ;  while 
we  are  uttering  the  words,  it  is  gone.  GoutflmO  contends, 
that  if  present  time  be  not  admitted,  neither  the  past  nor 
the  future  can  be  maintained,  for  they  belong  to  each 
other ;  and  the  very  idea  of  any  thing  being  present  or 
visible  necessarily  belongs  to  present  time. 

Respecting  the  proof  from  comparison,  the  objector  en¬ 
quires  whether  this  comparison  be  partial  or  whether  it 
extend  to  the  whole  form  of  the  thing  by  which  the  compa¬ 
rison  is  made  ?  If  it  should  be  said,  that  comparison  era- 
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braces  the  whole  of  the  object,  then  you  will  be  compelled 
to  compare  a  cow  with  a  cow,  things  of  the  same  form  and 
species  one  with  another.  If  it  be  said,  that  the  compari¬ 
son  must  nearly  meet  in  all  parts,  then  you  must  compare 
a  cow  with  a  buffalo,  which  will  be  no  legitimate  compa¬ 
rison.  If  it  be  said,  the  comparison  may  resemble  in 
some  small  measure  the  object  alluded  to,  it  will  be  the 
comparison  of  a  grain  of  mustard-seed  with  Soomeroo. 
To  all  this  GoutiimQ  thus  replies,  the  comparison  for 
which  I  contend  is  that  which  is  ever  perfect,  as  that  be¬ 
tween  the  moon  and  the  human  face.  The  objector, 
taking  up  the  argument  of  the  VoishcshikQ-school,  now 
contends,  that  what  Goutumu  calls  proof  from  comparison 
is  the  same  thing  as  proof  from  inference.  GoutumQ,  on 
the  other  hand,  maintains,  that  there  is  a  real  distinction 
between  inference  and  comparison ;  that  when  proof  is  to 
be  derived  from  inference,  it  is  necessary  that  there 
should  be  entire  union  between  the  cause  and  the  effect ; 
but  this  is  not  necessary  to  establish  a  proof  from  compa¬ 
rison.  Still,  however,  he  acknowledges  that  there  is 
some  agreement  between  comparison  and  inference. 

The  objector  denies,  that  sound  can  be  considered  as 
forming  a  distinct  medium  of  proof,  and  pleads,  that  it  is 
the  same  as  inference  ;  that  sound  is  the  cause,  and  that 
the  meaning  is  inseparably  united  to  it,  and  inferred  from 
it.  Goutumu  denies  the  existence  of  this  inseparable 
union  between  sound  and  its  meaning,  for  a  barley-corn 
is  called  by  us  jiivii,  but  by  the  mlechchhs  hunkoo;  the 
proof  from  sound  therefore  cannot  belong  to  inference. 
When  a  person  is  commanded  to  bring  any  thing  to  another 
he  does  not  understand  the  words  by  inference,  but 
attends  to  their  literal  meaning ;  and  it  is  in  this  form 
that  the  evidence  of  sound  is  admitted  in  all  the  commerce 
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of  life,  and  respecting  invisible  objects :  in  the  latter  case, 
the  .shastrd  is  that  which  gives  efficacy  to  sound.  The  ob* 
jector  here  says,  Your  shastru  is  false,  for  the  benefits  it 
promises  are  not  realized;  and  the  methods  it  takes 
to  oblige  men  to  the  practice  of  ceremonies  prove  that  it 
is  false.  Goutfimu  reminds  the  objector,  that  the  shastrd 
holds  forth  invisible  blessings,  and  therefore  if  these  are 
not  visible,  the  shastrd  is  not  to  be  blamed  :  but  there  are 
also  visible  benefits  attending  obedience  to  the  shastrd ; 
the  pious  man  is  every  where  honoured ;  he  is  never  de¬ 
spised  ;  and  the  reason  why  benefits  resulting  from  reli¬ 
gion  are  not  more  visible  is  because  men  are  not  more 
perfect. 

The  objector  next  enquires,  why  the  proofs  of  things 
should  be  confined  to  four,  the  senses,  inference,  compa¬ 
rison,  and  sound,  since,  beside  these,  there  are  three  other 
modes  of  proof^  viz.  tradition,  the  necessity  of  things,  and 
non-entity.  Goutdmd,  in  reply,  contends,  that  the  two 
first  of  these  belong  to  sound,  and  that  non-entity  belongs 
to  inference.  We  are  not  to  suppose,  adds  Goutdmd, 
that  the  shastrd  is  uncreated,  for  all  the  words  of  which  it 
is  composed  are  of  human  composition ;  to  be  at  all  under¬ 
stood  they  are  dependent  upon  the  faculty  of  hearing; 
and  they  are  subject  to  decay;  the  source  of  6ound  is  the 
power  of  utterance  placed  in  the  throat ;  but  if  the  v4dd 
were  uncreated,  there  would  be  no  need  of  the  organs  of 
speech.  [Here  Goutdmd,  to  a  considerable  length,  pur* 
sues  the  argument  relative  to  sound,  and  pronounces  it  to 
be  of  human  invention,  and  not  as  his  opponent  supposes 
uncreated]. 

The  objector  still  urges,  that  there  has  been  a  continual 
repetition  of  alphabetic  sounds  without  any  beginning,  for 
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men  repeat  the  letters  as  those  which  have  ever  had  an 
existence.  Goutftmu  says,  if  sounds  were  uncreated,  we 
should  not  depend  on  the  constant  reiteration  of  these 
sounds.  Besides,  whatever  is  uncreated  has  only  one 
form,  but  sounds  possess  an  endless  variety ;  they  are 
the  symbols  of  things :  the  power  of  sound  lies  in  express¬ 
ing  kind,  qualities,  actions,  and  whatever  is  desired. 

Some  persons  maintain,  that  the  senses  are  the  same  as 
spirit,  according  to  the  expressions,  “  I  am  blind;”  u  1 
am  deaf.”  But,  says  Goutftmft,  this  would  be  giving  to 
each  individual  five  spirits,  according  to  the  number  of 
the  senses;  one  would  be  the  seer,  another  the  hearer, 
&c.  There  must  be  therefore  one  spirit,  and  that  sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  senses.  The  objector  here  asks,  If  there 
be  one  spirit,  why  are  not  all  the  powers  of  the  senses 
put  in  motion  at  once  by  this  spirit  ?  Goutftmft  says, 
Each  sense  has  its  separate  office,  but  spirit  is  served  by 
them  all :  when  one  sense  (the  sight)  is  destroyed,  how 
does  the  person  remember  objects  formerly  seen,  if  the 
sense  itself  bo  spirit,  and  that  exists  no  longer  ? 

Other  unbelievers  contend,  that  body  is  the  same  as 
spirit,  for  that  men  say,  “Jam  white;”  “  I  am  corpu¬ 
lent,”  &c.  Gout  Grail  says,  If  the  body  be  spirit,  then 
when  you  burn  or  bury  the  body,  you  become  guilty  of 
the  crime  of  murder ;  but  upon  our  principles,  that  spirit 
is  indestructible,  he  who  burns  a  dead  body  is  not  a  mur¬ 
derer,  for  the  man  whose  body  is  consumed  still  lives  : 
the  destruction  of  the  body  is  not  the  destruction  of  spirit, 
but  of  the  dwelling-place  of  spirit.  The  objector  now 
turns  on  GoutftmQ,  and  says,  According  to  this  reasoning, 
the  term  death  has  no  meaning,  for  it  is  not  the  body 
which  dies,  because  the  body  is  inanimate  matter;  and  it 
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is  not  the  spirit,  for  spirit  is  indestructible.  Gouttfrofi 
admits,  that  the  word  death  in  this  case  is  used  in  a  quali¬ 
fied  sense,  and  that  it  is  called  the  death  of  spirit  merely 
as  it  is  the  dissolution  of  the  tenacious  union  between  the 
soul  and  the  animal  spirit. 

Others  contend,  that  the  faculty  of  reason,  or  mind,  is 
the  same  with  spirit,  agreeably  to  the  expression,  u  I  do 
not  remember,”  &c.  Goutdmfi  says,  This  is  incorrect,  for 
these  words  themselves  prove  a  spirit  distinct  from  the 
faculty  of  reason ;  the  person  means  to  say,  “  I  am  endea¬ 
vouring  to  remember,  that  which  in  my  mind  I  had  lost.” 
Further,  if  mind  were  the  same  as  spirit,  it  would  happen, 
that  when  the  mind  wandered,  the  body  would  be  without 
a  soul. 

Goutilmfl  next  maintains,  that  spirit  is  uncreated, 
because  it  is  distinct  from  body.  But  to  this  it  is  objected, 
that  when  the  body  dies  nothing  is  left ;  nothing  to  prove 
that  any  part  of  the  man  remains.  GoutQmfi  says, 
the  spirit  passes  into  another  state,  and  must  therefore  be 
a  separate  being;  and  this  may  be  inferred  from  a  child's 
being  subject  to  fears  and  other  sensations  which  it  could 
never  have  acquired  but  from  the  impressions  received 
in  preceding  forms  of  existence.  To  this  the  opponent 
replies,  that  these  sensations  afford  no  proof  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  spirit  distinct  from  the  body,  and  passing  into  a 
succession  of  bodies,  but  that  they  arise  from  the  mere 
constitution  of  nature :  it  would  be  as  correct  to  say,  that 
the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  flower  of  the  lotus 
proves  that  it  has  a  soul,  and  that  it  learnt  these  marks  of 
joy  and  fear  (contraction  and  expansion)  in  some  former 
birth.  Goutflmu  maintains  in  reply,  that  these  actions  of 
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the  lotus  are  subject  to  the  seasons,  but  not  the  actions  of 
a  child. 

The  opinion  of  another  class  of  disputants  is  non* 
brought  forward,  that  in  the  constitution  of  nature  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  the  trunk  and  the  branches,  but  that 
every  thing  is  to  be  resolved  into  constituent  parts.  Gou* 
tumu  confutes  this  by  three  observations,  that  when  the 
branches  are  severed  from  the  trunk,  the  tree  does  not  die ; 
that  if  a  multitude  of  constituent  parts  be  destroyed,  they 
do  not  retain  their  specific  qualities,  but  all  assume  one 
quality  different  from  these  parts ;  and  lastly,  that  the 
idea  of  death  upon  this  system  could  not  be  maintained, 
for  that  the  constituent  parts  remain  after  the  consumma¬ 
tion  of  death. 

Goutumfi  next  enquires  into  the  number  of  elements  of 
which  the  body  is  compounded,  adding,  that  the  principal 
element  is  matter,  since  the  predominant  qualities  of  matter 
are  also  predominant  in  the  body, viz.  smell  and  hardness. 
Some  alledge,  that  bodies  are  entirely  composed  of  earth, 
water,  and  light,  for  that  smell,  coldness,  and  heat  are 
found  in  all  bodies.  Others  add,  that  air  must  be  added, 
for  that  we  see  in  bodies  the  power  of  respiration,  &c. 
And  others  plead  for  a  fifth  property  in  bodies,  space, 
adding  that  this  property  is  plainly  discoverable.  The 
particulars  of  these  different  opinions  are  to  be  found  in 
the  comment  (Bhashyii).  The  commentator  next  mentions 
an  idea  maintained  by  the  sougiitus,  that  there  are  only 
four  primary  elements,  and  that  space  has  no  existence, 
for  that  all  space  is  filled  with  air.  Gontifmh  affirms,  that 
bodies  are  in  their  origin  mere  earth,  and  that  the  other 
elements-are  afterwards  joined  to  bodies  for  the  purposes 
of  existence. 
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Goutumu  next  enters  on  an  examination  into  the  power 
of  the  senses,  and  contends  that  the  seat  of  vision  is  the 
pupil  of  the  eye,  and  not  the  iris.  An  opponent  objects 
to  this,  that  the  pupil  is  too  small  a  body  to  embrace  large 
objects,  and  that  therefore  the  whole  eye  must  be  engaged 
in  the  work  of  vision.  GoutBmfl  replies,  that  the  seat  of 
vision  must  be  confined  to  that  part  of  the  eye  which  is 
made  up  of  light  (tczd) ;  and  that  as  the  blaze  of  a  lamp 
is  capable  of  the  greatest  compression  as  well  as  expan¬ 
sion,  so  the  t£zu  of  the  eye  is  possessed  of  the  same 
quality.  When  the  power  of  vision  falls  upon  a  transpa¬ 
rent  body,  it  sees  through  it,  but  when  it  falls  upon  an 
opaque  body,  it  rests  on  the  surface.  The  objector 
enquires  into  the  proof,  that  the  light  [tezu]  of  the  eye  is 
confined  to  the  pupil  of  this  member;  and  Goutdmfi,  in 
reply,  quotes  the  case  of  animals  possessed  of  night- 
vision,  urging,  that  in  them  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  seen 
to  be  full  of  tczd.  The  objector  now  urges,  that  man 
has  only  one  sense  and  not  five,  and  that  this  one  is  the 
skin,  for  that  skin  comprizes  all  the  five  senses.  Gou- 
trund  says,  if  this  were  the  case,  then  all  the  impressions  of 
the  senses  would  be  one  and  the  same,  and  we  must  call 
seeing,  hearing,  &c.  by  one  name,  contact :  but  we  know, 
from  the  voice  of  all  antiquity  and  of  all  the  shastrus,  that 
there  are  five  senses;  and  that  the  understanding,  in  its 
operations,  uses  all  the  five  senses  for  the  different  pur¬ 
poses  of  life.  If  we  confound  the  use  and  certainty  of  the 
senses,  the  power  of  ascertaining  truth  will  be  lost,  and 
men  can  never  obtain  final  liberation. 

Goutdmd  next  teaches,  that  earth  possesses  four  of  the 
five  properties  of  the  senses,  scent,  taste,  form,  and  con¬ 
tact;  that  water  possesses  taste,  form,  and  contact;  that 
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light  possesses  only  form  and  contact ;  that  air  possesses 
only  the  power  of  sound  and  contact ;  and  that  to  space 
belongs  only  the  property  of  sound.  He  maintains,  that 
the  five  senses  are  derived  from  the  five  primary  ele¬ 
ments  ;  that  each  sense  embraces  the  property  of  the 
element  from  which  it  is  derived :  for  instance,  the  ear® 
is  derived  from  vacuum,  and  hence  possesses  the  power  of 
sound:  the  nose  is  derived  from  earth,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  possesses  the  power  of  smell,  and  so  of  the  rest* 
But  if  different  properties  belonged  to  one  sense,  that 
sense  would  possess  the  power  of  different  senses,  which 
is  not  the  case.  The  objector  here  observes,  that  not 
only  scent  is  found  in  earth,  but  a  liquid  property  like¬ 
wise.  GoutiimQ  admits,  that  the  creator,  whether  God 
or  nature,  has,  in  all  the  parts  of  his  work,  united  differ- 
ent  elements,  though  every  element  preserves  its  own 
properties. 

The  sankyfis  affirm,  that  the  principle  of  knowledge  is 
one  and  eternal,  and  illustrate  this  idea  by  the  sentence, 
«  What  I  formerly  saw,  that  I  now  touch.”  Goutumu 
confutes  this  proposition  thus :  If  you  maintain  that  the 
principle  of  knowledge  is  eternal,  you  must  admit  that  it 
is  also  unchangeable  j  but  a  man  often  says,  “  that  which 
I  once  knew,  I  have  now  forgotten.”  Here  the  greatest 
change  has  taken  place  betwixt  the  person  knowing  and 
the  thing  known.  You,  addressing  the  sankyfis,  also 
maintain,  that  the  understanding  takes  the  form  of  its 
own  conceptions  in  whatever  becomes  the  object  of  know¬ 
ledge;  but  if  so,  then  knowledge  can  never  be  one  and 
eternal,  for  the  understanding  must  change  with  every 
object  with  which  it  becomes  identified.  And  if  the  un- 

m  The  power  of  hearing  is  Implied. 
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derstanding  be  ever  the  same,  then  its  operations  must 
partake  of  the  same  property,  and  the  expression,  “  I 
know  not,”  can  find  no  place  among  men.  From  hence 
will  appear  the  falsehood  of  the  doctrine  of  the  sankytf 
philosophers  that  the  understanding,  when  emancipated 
from  the  influence  of  visible  objects,  is  spirit  or  God. 

GoutfimO  next  inquires  into  the  nature  of  the  under¬ 
standing  :  is  it,  agreeably  to  the  Bouddhfis,  to  be  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  senses,  or,  according  to  a  sect  of  more  daring 
unbelievers,  with  visible  objects  themselves  ?  To  these 
persons  he  says,  Both  your  systems  must  be  wrong,  for, 
after  any  one  of  the  senses  has  been  destroyed,  and  the 
object  too  upon  which  that  sense  was  employed,  the  man 
still  retains  the  power  of  remembering  both.  If  the  un¬ 
derstanding  were  the  same  as  the  senses,  the  understand¬ 
ing  and  the  senses  would  always  be  united,  but  we  often 
find  one  of  the  senses  employed  on  an  object,  when  (he 
understanding  is  busy  elsewhere.  And  further,  every 
person  is  susceptible  of  desire  and  abhorrence,  but  these 
feelings  must  be  appended  to  knowledge,  for  they  cannot 
be  parts  of  visible  objects,,  nor  of  the  senses.  From  hence 
then  it  is  evident,  that  the  understanding  is  something 
separate  from  the  senses  and  from  visible  objects.  The 
charvvakfis,  who  identify  the  body  with  spirit,  plead,  that 
as  desire  and  abhorrence  have  their  seat  in  the  body,  if 
knowledge  be  in  union  with  them,  its  seat  also  must  be 
the  body :  and  add,  it  is  plain,  that  desire  must  belong  to 
the  body,  as  we  see  the  body,  under  the  influence  of  de¬ 
sire,  full  of  activity.  GoutSmtl  maintains,  that  these 
three,  desire,  abhorrence  and  knowledge,  must  belong  to 
the  living  principle ;  and  if  a  living  principle  be  admitted, 
inert  matter  must  also  be  acknowledged,  for  the  body  in 
a  state  of  death  is  inert,  and  we  are  6ure  it  is  not  then  the 
voi,.  iv. 
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subject  of  desire.  &c.  The  exertions  made  by  the  body 
under  the  influence  of  desire  are  to  attributed  to  the  ani* 
mating  and  indwelling  spirit.  Nor  can  desire,  abhor* 
rence  and  knowledge,  be  said  to  dwell  iin  the  reasoning 
faculty  (mGnG),  for  mfintt  can  do  nothing  without  the 
animating  principle,  and  it  is  liable  to  forgetfulness  and 
changeability.  If  therefore  these  three  are  neither  in  the 
senses,  in  the  body,  nor  in  the  thinking  faculty,  where  are 
we  to  seek  for  them  ?  They  do  exist,  and  they  must  there¬ 
fore  be  sought  for  in  something  not  yet  mentioned,  and 
that  must  be  a  living  principle,  and  what  we  call  spirit. 
Remembrance  also  must  be  considered  as  a  quality  of 
spirit,  for  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  knowledge,  as  is 
seen  when  it  brings  to  remembi'ance  that  which  was  be¬ 
fore  known.  An  objector  here  asks,  how  remembrance 
can  be  a  part  of  knowledge,  seeing  knowledge  is  said  to 
be  subject  to  decay ;  for  how  can  knowledge  give  rise  to 
that  which  it  has  lost  ?  Goutumu  says  in  answer,  that 
knowledge  produces  impressions,  and  that  when  these 
impressions  meet  with  some  assistant,  remembrance  is 
produced.  These  assistants  are  a  fixed  mind,  established 
truths,  that  which  has  been  committed  to  memory,  the 
nature  of  cause  and  effect,  similarity  of  form,  union  aris¬ 
ing  from  dependance,  joy  and  sorrow,  religion  and  irre- 
ligion,  &c. 

Goutumu  next  describes  the  succession  of  ideas,  viz. 
that  one  idea  remains  in  the  mind  only  till  the  next  is 
formed.  To  this  an  objector  6ays,  if  ideas  be  lost  in  such 
a  rapid  manner,  how  should  impressions  be  wrought  by 
that  which  is  so  transient?  Goutumu  says,  that  the 
understanding  is  united  to  the  animating  principle  as  the 
lightning  to  the  clouds,  and  not  to  inert  matter;  and  that 
therefore  ideas  being  united  to  a  living  principle  must  be 
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fixed.  Another  opponent  maintains,  that  as  each  person 
possesses  five  senses,  which  are  the  media  of  knowledge, 
whenever  all  the  senses  are  employed  at  once,  a  rational 
agent  must  be  required  for  each.  The  sage  now  answers, 
that  this  idea  is  untenable;  for  the  fact  is,  that  several 
ideas  never  enter  the  understanding  at  once,  but  by  suc¬ 
cession,  notwithstanding  the  senses  may  all  appear  to  be 
occupied  at  the  same  moment;  for  the  understanding  is 
one.  To  this  the  objector  says,  it  is  very  evident,  that  a 
person  eating  a  hard  substance  has  all  the  senses  exer¬ 
cised  at  once,  and  has  separate  ideas  connected  with  the 
senses  at  the  same  moment,  as,  ideas  connected  with  con¬ 
tact,  taste,  smell,  sound,  and  form.  The  sage  meets  this 
by  saying,  that  however  plausible  this  may  appear,  yet 
the  plausibility  arises  from  the  rapidity  of  thought,  and 
that  therefore,  though  every  idea  arises  and  dies  in  suc¬ 
cession,  yet  it  appears  as  though  many  ideas  were  formed 
at  once.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  rapid  motion  of  a.  shaft, 
which,  in  a  state  of  extreme  velocity,  appears  to  the 
observer  as  a  regular  circle. 

The  sage  next  combats  the  ideas  of  the  sect  of  the 
arhutGs,  that  the  body  springs  from  nature,  and  has  no 
creator ;  that  mind  is  a  natural  faculty  of  the  body ;  and 
that  the  sorrows  and  joys  of  the  body  are  to  be  ascribed 
to  this  faculty  of  body,  viz.  mind  or  reason.  Goutumfi 
asks,  what  nature  is,  whether  it  be  something  identified 
with  things  themselves,  or  whether  it  be  separate  from 
them  ?  If  it  be  said,  that  it  is  to  be  identified  with  things 
themselves,  then  you  make  the  cause  and  the  effect  the 
same ;  or  if  you  mean  that  nature  is  something  separate 
from  things,  then  what  have  you  obtained  by  your  objec¬ 
tion  }  for  this  which  you  call  nature  must  be  competent 
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to  the  work  of  creation,  &c.,  and  this  is  what  we  call 
God. 


GoutumB  now  explains  that  which  is  called  dosbB,  or 
evil,  and  mentions  three  evils  as  comprehending  all  the 
rest,  viz  excessive  attachment  [ragB],  which  gives  rise  to 
evil  desire,  to  unwillingness  to  allow  the  merit  of  ano- 
ther,  to  desire  of  another's  wealth,  to  thirst  after  wealth, 
to  unwillingness  to  expend  wealth,  to  unjust  desire  after 
another's  wealth,  to  deceit,  and  to  hypocrisy,  or  religious 
pride.  The  next  error  is  enmity ,  from  which  arise  anger, 
envy,  injuriousners,  im placableness,  and  revenge.  The 
third  is  infatuation  [mohO],  which  includes  error,  doubt, 
incorrect  reasoning,  false  pride,  mistake,  fear,  and  sor¬ 
row  (as  for  the  loss  of  some  beloved  object).  Some  per¬ 
sons  believe,  says  GoutBmB,  that  the  knowledge  of  God 
will  at  once  destroy  all  these  errors ;  but  this  is  incorrect : 
by  this  knowledge  the  three  parent  evils  will  be  destroyed, 
and  then,  as  a  consequence,  their  attendant  errors  cannot 
remain  ;  so  that,  as  the  commentator  says,  Divine  know¬ 
ledge  is  the  destroyer,  either  immediately  or  mediately, 
of  all  error. 

After  this,  Goutumfl  proves  the  existence  of  spirit  in 
man  from  the  doctrine  of  transmigration,  observing,  that 
if  there  be  the  re-appearance  of  the  man,  he  must  have 
had  a  previous  existence ;  and  that  indeed  men  are  born 
to  die,  and  die  to  be  born. 

The  shoSnyii-vadces  affirm,  that  from  non-entity  all 
things  arose ;  for  that  every  thing  sprung  to  birth  from  a 
state  in  which  it  did  not  previously  exist:  that  entity 
absolutely  implies  non-entity,  and  that  there  must  be 
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some  power  in  non-entity  from  which  entity  can  spring: 
the  sprout  does  not  arise  from  a  sprout,  but  in  the  absence 
or  non-existence  of  a  sprout.  GoutQinQ  denies  that  va¬ 
cuum  is  the  cause  of  existence ;  and  affirms  that  the 
cause  is  to  be  sought  in  concurring  circumstances,  for 
seed  when  sown  cannot  spring  to  life  without  rain  ;  or  if 
a  latent  principle  of  life,  or  an  embryo  state  of  existence, 
be  pleaded  for,  this  will  subvert  the  universally  acknow¬ 
ledged  terms  of  father,  maker,  See.  The  shoonyu-vadee 
admits  the  necessity  of  using  the  terms  maker,  &c.  but 
maintains  that  they  are  mere  words  of  course,  and  are 
often  used,  when  the  things  spoken  of  arc  in  a  state  of 
non-existence,  as  when  men  say, 1  a  son  will  be  born,*  or 
*  such  a  person  had  a  son.’  Goutiimfi  now  asks,  Do  you 
mean  by  this  assertion,  that  the  living  principle  in  the 
seed,  or  that  the  seed  itself  is  absent  ?  You  cannot  mean 
the  former,  for  that  which  is  destroyed  can  never  become 
the  cause  of  existence  :  if,  where  the  principle  of  life  is 
wanting,  existence  may  be  produced,  why  is  not  a  har¬ 
vest  possible  from  seed  ground  into  flour  ?  And  if  you 
mean  by  non-existence  the  absence  of  the  seed,  I  would 
answer,  that  non-existence  can  produce  no  variety ;  but 
the  works  of  nature  are  distinguished  by  an  endless  va¬ 
riety  ;  and  therefore  your  proposition  is  confuted.  From 
hence  it  is  plain,  seeing  existence  cannot  arise  from  non¬ 
existence  as  a  cause,  that  the  first  cause  must  be  sought 
somewhere  else. 


Goutfimil  now  engages  the  vedantecs,  some  of  whom 
maintain  that  Brdmhfi  is  the  only  cause  of  all  things ; 
others  that  the  universe  is  a  form  of  Brimih&  (pdrinamfi) ;» 

•  This  word  conveys  the  idea  of  change,  scch  as  that  in  which  vegetables 
become  manure,  which  afterwards  undergoes  a  change  and  becomes  vege» 
tabi*  and  which  are  again  converted  iuto  animal  substance,  Sec* 
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and  others  that  the  universe  is  a  deception  (vivfirtfl)"  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  Brumhii ;  thus  excluding  every  assisting 
and  efficient  cause,  BrttmhQ  excepted.  Goutttmd,  in  op¬ 
position  to  these  ideas,  says,  that  an  assisting  cause  must 
be  acknowledged ;  for,  unless  there  were  such  an  assist¬ 
ing  cause,  we  should  not  see  so  many  changes  and  fluc¬ 
tuations  in  the  affairs  of  the  universe.  The  vcdantcc 
says,  this  must  be  attributed  to  the  will  of  God.  GoutumQ 
replies,  you  then  admit  a  something  in  addition  to  God, 
i.  e.  his  will;  and  this  involves  a  contradiction  of  your 
own  opinion,  and  establishes  two  causes.  If  you  could 
admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  these  two  causes,  then 
I  would  urge,  that  these  changes  arise  only  from  religion 
and  irreligioii ;  and  to  affirm  that  the  degrees  of  religion 
and  irreligion  in  the  world  are  appointed  by  the  will  of 
God,  would  be  to  attach  an  unchanging  destiny  to  these 
things,  which  cannot  be  admitted;  it  must  therefore  be 
concluded,  that  the  fruits  of  human  actions  are  the  causes 
of  the  changes  and  fluctuations  that  take  place  in  the 
world. 

A  third  person  rises  up  in  the  dispute,  and  says,  True, 
this  must  be  admitted ;  the  fruits  of  actions  must  be  the 
cause,  but  why  then  seek  for  a  first  cause,  which  you  call 
God  ?  Gouttimit  replies  to  this,  You  have  no  knowledge 
of  divine  subjects,  nor  even  of  the  names  of  things :  was 
it  ever  known,  that  that  which  is  inanimate  could  cre¬ 
ate?  We  must  iitimit  a  living  cause  of  all  things,  for 
actions  always  imply  an  agent,  and  this  agent  mu6t  be  a 
living  being. 

An  opponent,  addressing  GoutQmQ,  says,  when  you 
use  these  expressions,  this  is  not  that ,  or,  this  is  not  here, 

o  The  shadow  of  God,  or  a  manifestation  of  him,  which  the  Hindoos  com* 
pare  to  the  deceptive' appearance  of  water  in  an  empty  vessel. 
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you  divide  the  universe  into  existence  and  non-existence ; 
but  in  this  you  err,  for  non-existence  is  the  same  with  ex¬ 
istence,  otherwise  there  must  be  an  infinite  series  of  non¬ 
existences.  GoutumQ  urges  in  reply,  that  if  non-existence 
were  the  same  as  existence,  we  should  be  able  to  perceive 
in  it  the  same  qualities  of  contact,  smell,  &c.  as  in  material 
things,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  Further,  non-existence 
is  one  and  the  same,  but  those  things  in  which  are  com¬ 
prized  what  we  call  existence  are  infinitely  various : 
therefore,  that  which  admits  of  only  one  definition,  and 
that  which  is  so  infinitely  varied,  can  never  be  denomi¬ 
nated  one  and  the  same. 

Another  opponent  is  now  brought  forward,  who  main¬ 
tains,  that  there  is  no  power  beyond  animallife;  and  that 
this  animal  soul,  through  the  strength  of  works  of  merit 
or  demerit,  confers  all  the  happiness  or  inflicts  all  the  mi¬ 
series  of  men.  Goutumu  denies  this,  and  declares,  that 
from  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  and  from  universal  testi¬ 
mony,  we  perceive  that  the  animal  soul  is  subject  to  mis¬ 
take,  io  incapacity,  and  to  weakness;  that  actions  are 
evanescent,  and  that  the  fruits  of  works  are  also  destitute 
of  life;  therefore,  to  meet  the  circumstances  of  this  case, 
a  Being  is  wanted,  possessed  of  constant  wisdom,  will,  &c. 
separated  from  the  animal  soul,  to  whom  the  prayers  of 
the  whole  earth  may  be  addressed ;  and  this  being  is  spi¬ 
rit — God  the  creator,  the  teacher  of  men  by  means  of  the 
vedfi,  whose  existence  we  ascertain  from  his  works. 

Another  sect  maintains,  that  the  earth  in  all  its  forms 
sprang  into  existence  without  a  cause  and  of  itself,  like 
the  beautiful  feathers  in  the  tail  of  the  peacock.  Gouttimtt 
says,  but  when  you  use  the  word  without  a  cause  [tinimit- 

«  4 
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tti],  you  admit  that  there  is  a  word  to  express  a  causo 
[nimittfi],  and  therefore  the  thing  itself  must  exist. 

Goutttmu  asks  those  who  pronounce  everything  incon¬ 
stant,  as  being  subject  to  birth  and  death,  whether  they 
believe  that  space  existed  before  creation  ?  If  there  was 
space,  then,  beside  divisions  of  time,  there  may  be  what 
may  be  called  undivided  time.  To  another,  who  affirms 
that  every  thing  is  undecayable,  and  who  founds  his  opi¬ 
nion  on  the  acknowledged  principles  of  GoutQmii,  that 
atoms  and  space  are  eternal,  Goutumu  replies,  that  there 
is  no  arguing  against  the  senses :  we  daily  see  production 
and  destruction  in  every  form.  Should  you  plead  that 
every  thing  must  be  eternal,  because  it  is  derived  from 
uncreated  atoms,  you  would  be  quite  as  correct  in  saying, 
that  a  broken  vessel  must  be  eternal,  because  the  original 
former  of  all  things  was  God ;  and  by  this  opinion  you 
imitate  those  who  are  hostile  to  the  being  of  a  God,  for 
you  overturn  the  whole  order  of  creation  and  destruction 
which  he  has  established.  The  opponent  asks  what  these 
terms  creation  and  destruction  mean — Is  creation  more 
than  an  appearance,  and  destruction  more  than  a  disap¬ 
pearance  ?  This  question  is  answered  in  the  ShubdQ- 
MGnyalokG. 

Some  actions  give  rise  to  immediate  consequences,  as. 
reading  produces  immediate  knowledge ;  but  the  cultiva¬ 
tor  receives  the  fruit  of  his  labours  at  a  future  period  j 
and  in  the  same  manner,  the  fruits  of  religious  or  wicked 
actions  are  to  be  reaped  in  a  future  state.  Against  this 
sentiment  a  person  rises  up  and  maintains,  that  as  actions 
do  not  resemble  seed,  but  vanish  as  soon  as  committed, 
it  is  not  possible  that  they  should  produce  future  misery. 
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GoutQmu  says,  from  actions  arise  merit  and  demerit,  and 
though  the  actions  may  not  he  permanent,  the  invisible 
fruits  are  so.  The  extinction  of  evil  is  called  mSkshQ, 
or  liberation  ;  birth  is  an  evil,  for  with  birth  all  evils  are 
inseparably  connected.  In  the  same  manner  both  the 
shastrfi  and  mankind  use  this  form  of  speech,  good  actions, 
and  evil  actions ;  for  though  actions  in  themselves  are  nei¬ 
ther  good  nor  evil,  yet  merit  and  demerit  arise  out  of 
them,  and  hence  they  are  thus  designated. 

Here  a  person  maintains,  that  liberation,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  daily  unavoidable  duties  which  prevent  the 
practice  of  religious  austerities,  is  unattainable :  these  are 
the  duties  due  to  a  teacher,  to  a  parent,  and  to  the  gods: 
and  these  occupying  the  whole  of  every  day,  leave  no 
room  for  abstraction  :  to  leave  these  duties  unperformed, 
even  in  order  to  enter  on  the  life  of  an  ascetic,  would  be 
to  violate  and  not  to  obey  the  shastril.  By  occupation  in 
these  duties  distraction  of  mind  arises,  and  from  this  anx¬ 
iety  of  mind  flows  various  actions  ;  from  these  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  births,  and  from  these  births  the  same  round  of 
passion,  actions,  and  births,  in  an  endless  succession. 
How  then  should  a  person  attain  liberation  ?  GoutijmQ 
replies,  that  God,  in  the  commands  he  gives,  always  con¬ 
sults  time,  place,  capacity,  and  incapacity ;  and  duty  at 
one  time  would  not  be  duty  at  another :  the  duties  of  a 
youth  (of  the  student)  are  not  to  be  practised  after  that 
period  is  passed  over, 

GoutumB  next  enquires  into  the  method  af  acquiring 
that  knowledge  of  realities  by  which  liberation  may  be 
obtained.  The  pride  of  separate  existence,  or  selfishness, 
having  entered  the  body,  produces  passion,  anger,  and 
those  evils  which  give  rise  to  all  the  errors  of  life:  when 
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a  person  sees  a  female,  though  the  body  be  made  up  of 
raw  flesh  and  bones,  yet,  being  full  of  pride  and  selfish¬ 
ness,  he  is  overcome  with  attachment  to  this  body,  us 
though  it  were  capable  of  affording  the  highest  happiness, 
and  says,  u  Ah !  Ah !  thy  eyes  roll  about  like  the  tail  of 
the  khilnjQnQ  ;p  thy  lips  resemble  the  fruit  ofthe-vimbO;' 
thy  breasts  are  like  the  buds  of  the  lotus ;  thy  face  resem¬ 
bles  the  full  moon  ;  the  happiness  of  time  is  all  concen¬ 
tred  in  thee.”  Another  thus  infatuated,  says,  «  Thy  form 
is  shining  as  the  melted  gold  in  the  crucible  ;  thou  re- 
semblest  the  pleasure-house  of  cupid;  at  the  sight  of  thy 
breasts  through  envy  the  elephant-driver  pierces  the 
koombhhr  of  the  elephant;  the  moon  sinks  into  its  wane 
through  desire  to  imitate  the  shadow  of  thy  face.  A  touch 
from  thee  would  surely  give  life  to  a  dead  image ;  and  at 
tby  approach  a  living  admirer  would  be  changed  by  joy 
into  a  lifeless  stone.  Obtaining  thee,  I  can  face  all  the 
horrors  of  war ;  and  were  I  pierced  by  showers  of  arrows, 
one  glance  of  thee  would  heal  all  my  wounds.” 

The  person  possessed  of  a  mind  averted  from  the  world, 
seeing  such  a  female,  says,  Is  this  the  form  with  which 
men  are  bewitched  ?  This  is  a  basket  covered  with  skin ; 
it  contains  flesh,  blood,  and  feces.  The  stupid  creature 
who  is  captivated  by  this— is  there  feeding  on  carrion,  a 
greater  cannibal  than  lie?  These  persons  call  a  thing 
made  up  of  saliva  and  bones,  and  covered  with  skin,  a 
face,  and  drink  its  charms,  as  a  drunkard  drinks  the  ine¬ 
briating  liquor  from  his  cup.  They  pursue,  as  most  excel¬ 
lent,  the  way  which  has  been  pronounced  beyond  measure 
pernicious  by  all  the  wise.  I  cannot  conceive  how  this 
(a  female)  can  be  that  bewitching  object  to  these  blind 

f  The  wagtail.  ’  Momordica  monadelpha.  *  The  frontal 

globes  of  the  elephant  which  swell  in  the  rutting  season. 
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infatuated  creatures;  but  I  suppose  Vidhata  (Providence) 
lias  made  nothing  offensive  to  them.  Why  should  I  be 
pleased  or  displeased  with  this  body,  composed  of  flesh, 
bones  and  faeces  ?  It  is  my  duty  to  seek  him  who  is  the 
Lord  of  this  body,  and  to  disregard  every  thing  which 
gives  rise  either  to  pleasure  or  to  pain. 

The  digfimbQrfi  sect  maintains,  in  opposition  to  Gou- 
tilmu’s  opinion  that  the  animal  soul  is  exceedingly  rarified 
and  confined  to  one  place,  that  it  is  of  equal  dimensions 
with  the  body.  Another  sect  believes,  that  the  body 
is  made  up  of  different  members,  but  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  the  animal  soul.  These  sects  thus  object  to  Gou- 
tumd,  You  consider  the  animal  soul  as  residing  In  one 
place,  but  then  how  would  it  be  possible  for  sensation  to 
be  realized  where  the  animal  soul  was  not  present  J  and 
if  there  be  no  parts  nor  members  in  it,  how  can  it  become 
united  to  other  things  ?  Goutumu  complains  of  the  im- 
possibility  of  carrying  on  discussion  with  persons  so  stu¬ 
pid.  Every  union  in  this  world  is  of  one  or  other  of 
these  kinds,  as  the  supporter  and  supported,  or  as  one 
thing  holding  some  connection  with  another.  Fluids  na. 
turally  mix  with  other  things,  but  quicksilver  does  not 
possess  this  property  ;  and  thus  the  animal  soul  is  united 
to  the  body  as  quicksilver  to  other  bodies,  that  is,  without 
being  blended  with  them ;  or,  as  the  ether,  it  pervades 
the  whole. 

Goutixmu  next  lays  down  a  method  for  the  increase  of 
divine  wisdom,  which  is  by  weakening  our  attachment  to 
visible  objects,  and  by  repeatedly  fixing  our  meditations 
on  God.  A  disciple  urges,  that  these  objects  draw  away 
the  senses  by  a  wonderful  power  which  they  have  over 
them,  and  that  therefore,  though  he  approves  of  this 
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advice,  Goutumii  might  as  well  tell  him  to  mount  the  air 
as  to  withdraw  his  affections  from  the  world,  and  fix  them 
on  God.  GoutumQ  acknowledges  that  the  work  is  diffi- 
cult,  rendered  so  by  habit  and  strong  desire  ;  but  recom¬ 
mends  that  a  person  should  restrain  his  sense's  and  watch 
against  occasions  of  gratification,  and  thus  by  degrees 
learn  the  method  of  fixing  his  mind  on  God.  The  Geeta 
and  other  works  teach  us,  that  liberation  is  not  attained 
till  after  many  transmigrations  spent  in  learning  abstrac* 
tion. 

Here  an  opponent  asks,  what  proof  there  is  that  the 
merit  of  a  person’s  efforts  to  attain  abstraction  descends 
from  birth  to  birth  till  he  becomes  perfect.  What  proof 
is  there,  he  asks,  of  any  birth  preceding  the  present  one  ? 
We  know  only  the  present  time.— Goutiimij  sajs,  God 
has  appointed  the  bounds  of  human  duty,  aud  has  declared 
that  some  actions  will  be  followed  by  sorrow  and  others 
by  joy ;  yet,  in  the  practice  of  what  he  forbids,  men  are 
seen  to  defy  even  infinite  power !  This  could  not  have 
been,  bad  not  an  amazing  accumulation  of  crimes  and 
their  consequences,  increasing  through  every  preceding 
birth,  been  brought  to  operate  upon  such  persons  in  the 
present  birth,  so  as  to  urge  them  on  to  such  uaring  and 
consummate  folly. 

Divine  wisdom  is  to  be  perfected  by  the  practice  of  the 
eight  kinds  of  yogu,  the  particulars  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Patfinjdlii  and  other  shastrfis.  The  only 
difference  between  the  NyayQ  system  and  the  PatunjQld 
is,  that  the  disciples  of  the  former  maintain  that  body  and 
spirit  are  distinct ;  PatdnjQlQ’s  opinion  is,  that  spirit 
is  not  to  be  associated  with  qualities,  and  this  of  course 
excludes  the  agency  of  spirit  over  visible  objects. 
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Further;  God  is  said  to  be,  says  Goutumtt,  the  Almighty, 
by  which  we  are  to  understand;  that  he  is  the  collected 
sum  of  all  energy,  and  not  that  he  is  indebted  to  foreign 
sources  for  hi9  energy. 


SECT.  XXV.— The  Voishhhiku  Philosophy . 

To  Kunadtt,  one  of  the  sages,  are  attributed  the  Voi- 
sheshiktt  sootrus,  which  amount  to  about  five  hundred 
and  fifty  sentences,  or  aphorisms.  These  aphorisms  re¬ 
late  to  seven  subjects  (pudart’hus)  under  the  following 
distinct  heads,  viz.  1.  things;  2.  qualities ;  3.  actions ; 
4.  genus;  5.  species;  6.  the  inseparable  connection  of 
constituent  parts ,  and  7.  non-entity .  After  a  long  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  different  subjects  connected  with  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  Kunadii  discourses  on  religion,  riches,  happiness, 
and  final  liberation. 

A  brief  explanation  (Vriltee)  of  these  sootrtts  has  been 
written,  as  well  as  a  full  and  a  smaller  comment,  the 
former  entitled  Bhashytt,  and  the  latter  the  Voisheshiktt 
SootropQskaru.*  A  comment  on  the  Bhashyfi  was  written 
by  Vachusputee-Mishru ;  but  the  only  work  now  read  in 
Bengal  which  has  any  relation  to  the  Voisheshiktt  philo¬ 
sophy  is  that  of  Vishwtt-Nat’htt-Siddhanttt,  which  merely 
treats  of  the  logical  terms  of  this  system  and  of  that  of  the 
Nyaytt  school :  in  the  Nyaytt  colleges  of  Bengal  the  stu¬ 
dents  read  that  part  of  Vishwtt-Nat’hu’s  work  which  re¬ 
lates  to  the  Voisheshiktt  system,  and  then  study  the  Nya- 
ytt ;  but  the  work  of  the  sage  is  not  now  studied  by  any 
pttndit  in  Bengal.  A  few  of  the  most  learned  bramhttns 


*  Thi*  work  is  in  tlie  library  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Missionaries  si 
Srrumpore. 
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of  Calcutta,  some  years  ago,  attended  the  lectures  of  Bod- 
hanitndfi-GhuncndrC-Swamee,  a  very  learned  bramhQn, 
born  in  Draviru,1  and  obtained  from  him  a  few  general 
ideas  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Voisheshikd-school.— For 
some  account  of  Kdnadu,  the  founder  of  this  sect,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  11th  page  of  this  volume. 

SECT.  XXVI. — The  substance  of  the  Voisheshiku  system 
of  Philosophy,  as  taught  by  Kitnadu ,  extracted  from 
the  Voisheshiku-Sootropuskaru. 

On  a  certain  occasion,  some  of  the  disciples  of  Kdnadd 
waited  on  the  sage,  and  enquired  of  him  how  they  might 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  spirit.  The  sage  resolved  that  he 
would  first,  in  reply,  give  them  some  instructions  on  reli¬ 
gion,  and  then  on  those  subjects  or  things  connected  with 
the  practice  of  religion. 

Kdnadd  defines  religion  thus :  those  ceremonies  by  the 
practice  of  which  Brdmhu-Gnand,  or  the  knowledge  of 
the  divine  nature,  is  obtained,  and  that  by  which  all  evil 
is  for  ever  removed,  we  call  religion. 

Without  a  firm  belief,  the  duties  of  religion  can  never 
be  practised  ;  and  this  belief  must  have  something  better 
than  human  testimony  to  rest  upon  ;  and  therefore,  for  the 
establishment  of  religion  in  the  earth,  God  has  given  the 
holy  writings,  and  as  these  have  a  divine  origin,  the  faith 
of  men  may  properly  rest  on  their  testimony :  for  the 
deity  himself  has  no  need  of  these  writings ;  they  were  de- 


TTils  person  informed  a  friend,  that  he  remembered  the  hoisting  of  the 
British  flag  at  Fort  St.  George.  The  last  time  he  visited  Calcutta,  Bodha. 
uundU  had  travelled  as  a  pilgrim  from  RamdshwOrQ  to  Benares  and  back 
again  thirteen  times,  and  was  then,  as  he  said,  going  to  die  at  Benares. 
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signed  for  man,  and  it  therefore  becomes  him  to  receive 
so  important  a  gift. 

But  in  order  to  the  practice  of  this  religion,  instruments 
are  wanting,  and  this  leads  to  the  discussion  of  things,  &c. 
under  which  head  are  comprized  precisely0  nine  divisions, 
viz.  earth,  water,  light,  air,  space,  time,  points  of  the  com¬ 
pass,  spirit,  and  mind. 

The  sage  next  brings  forward  qualities ,  as  being  inhe¬ 
rent  in  things  and  made  known  by  them,  and  these  he 
makes  to  amount  to  twenty-four.* 

Actions  arise  out  of  things  and  qualities,  and  by  the 
union  of  things  and  qualities  actions  become  known,  and 
therefore,  after  explaining  things  and  qualities,  the  sage 
discourses  on  actions.  By  the  knowledge  of  the  excellent 
fruits  of  actions  connected  with  sacrifices,  ablutions,  gifts, 
&c.  as  performed  with  a  fixed  and  ardent  mind,  men  are 
drawn  to  practise  the  duties  of  religion :  and  by  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  future  evil  consequences  of  actions,  such  as 
visiting  forbidden  places,  committing  injuries,  eating  for¬ 
bidden  food,  &c.  men  are  deterred  from  those  actions. 

To  things,  qualities,  and  actions,  belong  existence,  and 
instability ;  things,  &c.  are  also  inherent  in  things,  are  the 
material  cause  and  effect,  and  partake  both  of  genus  and 
species;  things  produce  things,  and  qualities  qualities, 
but  actions  produce  not  actions.  Things  in  their  origin 
destroy  neither  the  material  cause  nor  the  effect ;  but  in 
the  production  of  qualities,  both  the  immediate  cause  and 
the  effect  are  destroyed;  in  the  production  of  effects 

Some  place  darkness  under  the  head  of  drfiryu,  bnt  Kflnadfi  places  it 
among  nonentities,  as  the  absence  of  light.  *  See  page  228. 
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actions  terminate ;  tilings  are  possessed  of  qualities, 
action,  and  constituent  parts.  Qualities  are  inherent  in 
things ;  they  do  not  possess  qualities.  Action  is  confined 
to  one  thing ;  it  contains  neither  qualities  nor  effects ; 
action  in  its  operations  is  not  dependent  on  effects.  One 
cause  gives  rise  to  many  effects,  viz.  to  union,  to  separa¬ 
tion  after  having  been  united,  to  speed,  &c.  To  produce 
one  effect  the  union  of  several  parts  are  sometimes  neces¬ 
sary,  as,  to  throw  a  substance  upwards,  the  union  of  the 
hand  with  the  substance,  heaviness  in  the  substance, 
and  effort  in  the  thrower.  No  effect  can  exist  without 
a  cause ;  this  is  a  settled  axiom.  Should  this  be  opposed , 
we  may  as  well  add,  that  where  effects  are  not  visible, 
there  is  no  cause.  The  understanding,  when  under  the 
influence  of  common  and  distinct  ideas,  distinguishes 
between  that  which  is  common,  and  that  which  is  parti¬ 
cular.  In  things,  qualities,  and  actions,  that  which  is 
common  is  found  to  a  great  extent,  and  that  which  is 
particular  is  more  scarce.  If  it  be  asked,  whether  the 
term,  common,  here  used,  be  something  distinct  from 
things ;  it  is  answered,  that  this  term  is  originally  and 
necessarily  connected  with  things,  and  is  not  therefore 
separate  from  them.  It  is  customary  to  apply  the  terms 
existence  and  non-existence  to  things,  qualities,  and 
actions,  but  this  indiscriminate  application  of  these  terms 
has  thus  arisen — existence  which  belongs  to  a  species 
implies  non-existence. 

[In  the  same  manner,  the  author  goes  on  to  define  the 
nature  of  things,  and  to  explain  terms  in  a  metaphysical 
manner;  but  as  this  can  be  little  interesting,  the  reader 
is  referred  for  similar  information  to  an  extract  from  the 
work  of  VishwG-Nat’hii-Siddhjintfi,  in  the  228th  and  a 
few  following  pages  of  this  volume.] 
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The  existence  of  God  is  inferred  from  the  existence  of 
names  and  things.  Our  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
space  arises  from  the  perception  of  ingress  and  egress,  and 
the  particular  properties  of  sound.  God  hath  given  men 
a  knowledge  of  the  points  or  quarters,  in  order  to  teach 
them  the  nature  of  space  and  distance.?  To  timelmlong 
first,  second,  indivisibility,  duration,  and  swiftness.  It 
embraces  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future.  Time, 
speaking  generally,  has  been  given  to  regulate  the  affairs 
of  the  world,  and  upon  time  all  things  depend.  Respect* 
ing  sound,  various  opinions  have  been  entertained :  some 
have  called  sound  a  substance  or  thing,  others  affirm, 
that  it  is  to  be  classed  with  qualities,  but  must  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  subject  to  destruction ;  others  assign  it  a  place 
among  qualities,  but  pronounce  it  to  be  indestructible ; 
and  others  affirm,  that  sound  is  possessed  of  inherent 
signs.  KQnadQ,  in  solving  all  these  doubts,  has  followed 
Goutumfl  in  a  great  measure,  and  to  him  we  must  refer. 

[The  author  next  describes  the  particular  properties  of 
the  primary  elements :  for  a  similar  description  of  which 
see  the  pages  above  referred  to.] 

Kfinadii  admits  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  as  well  as 
that  derived  from  inference  and  from  sound,  but  includes 
all  evidence  from  comparison  and  from  the  necessity  of  a 
case  in  that  from  inference.  Doubt,  says  the  sage,  arises 
when  we  have  an  imperfect  view  of  that  which  we  once 
saw  perfectly,  and  when  similarity  opposes  decision  of 
mind  :  thus,  when  horns  are  seen  at  a  distance,  it  is  not 
certain  whether  they  be  those  of  a  cow  or  a  buffalo. 
Doubts  also  arise,  when,  after  examining  a  subject,  a 
person  hesitates  respecting  the  certainty  of  the  conclusions 

y  See  page  229. 
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he  has  drawn;  and  other  doubts  refer  to  the  failure  of  a 
calculation  or  prediction.  On  the  subject,  whether 
sound  be  uncreated  or  not,  the  opinions  of  Goutffmu  and 
Kunadil  are  the  same.1  KunadQ  denies  that  sound  can 
be  a  substance,  since  all  substances  are  found  in  a  mixed 
state,  but  sound  unites  with  nothing  but  vacuum. 

Our  common  ideas  are  derived  from  the  union  of  the 
animal  soul  with  the  mind  and  the  senses.  There  is  an 
evident  union  between  the  senses  and  the  objects  they  lay 
hold  of;  this  is  an  acknowledged  fact;  but  this  fact  in¬ 
volves  the  necessity  of  acknowledging  another,  that  there 
must  be  a  spirit  to  carry  on  this  union  between  the  senses 
and  their  objects.  To  this  an  opponent  refuses  his  assent, 
declaring,  that  the  senses  are  their  own  agents,  the  ear 
hears,  the  eye  sees,  &c.  Kflnadfl  denies  that  the  senses 
have  the  power  of  knowledge;  and  the  opponent  admits, 
that  the  senses  have  not  this  power  in  themselves,  but 
that  the  body  in  itself  is  possessed  of  life,  and  directs  the 
members.  Kdnadfl  denies  that  the  body  possesses  a 
living  principle,  since  atoms,  which  originate  all  bodies, 
are  not  living  particles.  But  should  any  person  still 
resolve  to  maintain  that  bodies  possess  a  living  principle? 
I  would  ask,  says  the  sage,  why  then  have  not  dead  bodies 
this  living  principle  ?  And  I  would  ask  another  question 
respecting  the  senses,  Why  is  there  the  remembrance  of 
objects  formerly  seen  after  the  power  of  vision  has  been 
destroyed  ? 

It  is  objected  by  others,  that  mind  or  reason  is  the 
living  principle;  but  KifnadQ  says,  How  is  it  then  that 
persons  frequently  say,  « Such  a  subject  is  not  in  my 
mind,*  that  is,  I  have  forgotten  it.  That  must  be  the 

*  See  page  251. 
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agent  or  living  principle  in  man  which  is  the  source  of 
religion  and  irreligion,  and  which  says,  *  I  am  happy — f 
am  miserable.’  I  [personal  identity]  cannot  be  identified 
either  with  spirit  or  body  separately ;  there  must  be  a  se¬ 
cond  person ;  spirit  separate  from  body  does  not  use  I, 
nor  does  [a  dead]  body  separate  from  spirit ;  but  in  the 
use  of  I,  both  are  necessary. 

Another  proof  of  the  existence  of  spirit  in  man  arises 
from  the  unassisted  inhalement  and  expulsion  of  vital  air. 
Should  a  person  object,  that  this  arises  from  effort  in  the 
body,  it  is  asked,  where  is  this  effort  to  be  seen  when  these 
operations  take  place  in  a  time  of  profound  sleep?  If  any 
effort  be  allowed,  it  must  be  confined  to  the  place  in  the 
body  from  which  the  vital  air  proceeds.  A  further  proof 
of  the  existence  of  spirit  in  man  is  found  in  the  opening 
and  closing  of  the  eye-lids  without  effort,  which  motion 
ceases  at  death.  And  another  proof  arises  from  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  body,  the  healing  of  a  wound  or  a  broken 
bone  in  the  body,  from  the  progress  of  the  mind  towards 
a  desired  object,  from  joy  and  sorrow,  from  envy,  and 
from  effort.  An  opponent  observes,  that  the  evidence  of 
the  senses  is  always  preferred  to  that  from  inference  and 
from  comparison,  but  that  here  the  evidence  of  the  senses 
is  altogether  in  favour  of  the  proposition  that  these  ef¬ 
fects  arise  from  the  body  itself  and  not  from  an  inhabiting 
spirit.  To  this  Kfinadfi  replies,  that  these  effects  cannot 
be  attributed  to  body,  otherwise  the  actions  of  a  person 
when  a  child  and  when  an  old  man  cannot  be  those  of  the 
same  person,  for,  if  we  speak  of  the  body  merely,  it  is  not 
the  same  body.  Further,  we  perceive  that  when  a  person 
unites  himself  to  the  good,  or  to  those  who  obey  the  shas- 
trtt,  he  becomes  like  them  in  goodness ;  and  if  he  becomes 
united  to  the  wicked,  or  to  those  who  disregard  the  shat- 
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trft,  his  character  takes  the  form  of  theirs;  but  these 
changes  must  belong  to  spirit,  for  in  these  unions  the  body 
remains  the  same. 

Some  persons  affirm  that  nature  alone  has  given  exis¬ 
tence  to  things.  This  Kilnadft  denies,  and  offers  this 
proof  of  a  separate  cause,  that  every  thing  around  us 
manifestly  owes  its  existence  to  a  cause  separate  from  it¬ 
self.  The  names  given  to  things  prove  the  same  fact,  as 
father  and  son,  &c.  If  therefore  it  were  to  be  conceded, 
that  nature  can  give  rise  to  existences,  still  names  are  not 
to  be  attributed  to  nature.  You  must  also  acknowledge, 
adds  the  sage,  that  there  must  be  a  separate  power  which 
gives  the  pleasures  derived  from  sight,  taste,  smell,  &c. 
If  you  contend  that  tills  power  resides  in  the  senses,  it 
cannot  be  allowed,  for  nothing  but  a  living  being  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  pleasing  and  painful  sensations ;  these  cannot  ex¬ 
ist  in  the  senses  themselves.  Should  you,  in  answer  to 
this  affirm,  that  the  senses  are  themselves  possessed  of  a 
living  principle,  since  we  say,  the  eye  sees,  the  ear  hears, 
&c.,  I  would  ask,  Why  then  does  not  the  eye  always  see, 
&c.,  and  who  is  the  speaker  who  says,  I  remember  to  have 
seen,  heard,  or  tasted  such  a  thing  ?  Further,  with  some 
one  of  the  senses  you  performed  an  actiou  of  merit  or  de¬ 
merit,  and  that  sense  was  afterwards  destroyed  •  in  the 
absence  of  that  sense,  who  shall  partake  of  the  fruits  of 
that  action  ? 

The  objector  next  urges,  that  the  body  is  a  collection 
of  atoms  which  contain  a  living  principle,  and  that  this 
living  principle  is  not  something  separate  from  the  body, 
but  inherent  in  atoms,  and  therefore  diffused  through  the 
whole  body.  To  this  KQnadti  says,  By  this  argument  you 
deny  the  existence  of  inanimate  matter,  for  if  atoms  be 
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animate,  and  this  be  an  atom-formed  world,  then  all  mat¬ 
ter  must  be  life ;  for  this  is  a  settled  maxim,  that  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  cause  is  always  seen  in  the  effect :  why  then 
do  we  not  see  matter  possessed  of  life  ?  The  objector 
says,  the  animating  principle  is  there,  but  it  remains  in  a 
concealed  and  latent  6tate.  KunadQ  says,  This  propo¬ 
sition  can  never  be  established,  since  all  mankind  allow 
this  distinction,  that  motion  is  an  essential  property  of 
that  which  is  animated ;  but  in  senseless  matter  motion  is 
not  found.  The  opponent  refuses  to  admit  the  testimony 
of  the  multitude,  that  is,  of  all  mankind,  who,  he  says, 
are  not  capable  of  comprehending  subtile  essences.  Kfl- 
nadu  says,  if  you  refuse  assent  to  universal  opinion,  the 
common  proverb  must  be  false,  “that  a  hare  has  no 
horns,”  for  it  may  have  horns  in  a  latent  or  concealed 
state. 

Kunadu  next  attempts  to  prove,  from  the  existence  of 
anxiety  arising  from  desire  and  aversion,  the  existence  of 
a  spirit  separate  from  body,  or  matter,  since  these  emo¬ 
tions  are  excited  by  a  perception  of  the  good  or  evil  aris¬ 
ing  from  certain  things,  so  that  good  is  sought,  and  evil  is 
avoided.  Hut  this  perception  of  the  benefits  arising  from 
certain  actions,  and  the  evils  arising  from  others,  aod  also 
this  anxiety,  arising  from  this  perception,  to  embrace  that 
which  produces  good,  and  to  avoid  that  which  produces 
evil,  are  attributes  of  spirit;  and  as  we  find  these  per¬ 
ceptions  and  this  anxiety  existing  in  ourselves,  we  infer, 
that  they  roust  exist  in  others,  since  they  possess  with  us 
a  common  nature,  and  frdm  thence  we  ascend  up  to  a  first 
cause,  distinct  from  matter. 

When  an  animal  soul,  through  having  the  consequences 
of  good  and  evil  actions  attached  to  it,  is  xbout  to  assume 
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human  birth,  it  is  united  to  a  single  atom,  and  to  this 
others  are  added  till  a  regular  body  is  formed.  In  cases 
where  merit  preponderates,  an  excellent  body  is  formed, 
and  where  demerit  abounds,  an  inferior  body. 

Atoms  are  globular,  and  they  exist  in  a  most  subtile 
state.  Their  union,  retaining  their  independence,  is  very 
wonderful.  Their  extension,  as  the  consequence  of  union, 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  effects  of  merit  and  demerit. 
Their  bulk  arises  from  accessions  of  atoms.  One  atom  is 
invisible,  aud  so  are  two,  but  when  a  third  is  added,  the 
substance  formed  resembles  a  mote  in  the  sun.  In  this 
congregated  and  dependent  state,  atoms  are  not  eternal. 

Atoms  are  uncreated,  and  are  of  four  kinds,  from  which 
arise  earth,  water,  light,  and  air.  These  remain  distinct* 
till  substances  become  visible.  When  the  animal  soul  is 
to  be  united  to  a  body,  the  atom  to  which  it  is  to  be  unit¬ 
ed  begins  to  be  agitated, b  till  at  length  it  becomes  unfixed 
and  separated  from  its  former  union,  and  then  unites  itself 
to  the  soul. 

Objects  too  minute  to  be  visible  are  placed  under  the 
class  of  atoms,  and  every  thing  diffused  is  called  mtlhift. 
Atoms  and  thought  belong  to  the  former,  and  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  points,  time,  space,  and  spirit  are  all  denomi¬ 
nated  great  n  Shtit.  He  who  is  possessed  of  the  qualities 
belonging  to  great  roffhiit,  enjoys  an  affectionate  relation 
to  all  things. 

•  Id  consequence  of  this  opinion,  that  the  different  kinds  of  atoms  re- 
main  distinct  (vish&hS),  this  sect  is  called  Voisli&biku. 

b  The  agitation  in  this  rase  is  attributed  to  what  is  called  the  divine  vislie. 
alili  shale  tee.  or  the  separate  (distinct  from  the  common)  energy  of  God. 
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Some  persons  plead  for  the  existence  of  innumerable 
minds  in  one  individual.  Others  endeavour  to  establish 
the  doctrine  of  (ive  minds  to  agree  with  the  senses.  Kfi- 
nadfi  contends  for  one  reasoning  faculty  in  each  indi» 
vidual ;  the  multitude  of  forms  assumed  by  this  one  mind, 
says  the  sage,  arises  from  its  union  to  visible  objects :  fire 
is  one,  but  it  assumes  various  colours  front  its  connection 
with  the  varied  properties  of  the  combustible  which  it 
consumes.  It  is  further  to  be  considered,  that  as  visible 
objects  are  not  formed  at  once,  so  it  is  with  ro<nd,  it  em¬ 
braces  objects  by  degrees.  Mind,  he  adds,  is  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  subtile  thing,  and  its  flight  is  indescribably  rapid. 
In  the  production  of  thought,  the  senses  are  the  inferior 
helpers,  but  mind  is  the  chief  helper  to  spirit  in  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  knowledge.  Mind  is  a  single  power,  but  is  pos¬ 
sessed  of  five  faculties  corresponding  with  the  senses,  by 
which  its  capacities  are  multiplied;  but  the  opinion,  that 
each  sense  has  a  distinct  power,  called  mind,  is  a  mistake. 
If  it  be  said,  that  by  its  union  to  the  senses  the  mind  ac¬ 
quires  as  many  kinds  of  knowledge  at  once,  this  is  also 
mistake;  for  when  a  person  partakes  of  that  which  is 
sweet,  he  has  not  at  the  same  time  the  taste  of  that  which 
is  bitter.  When  the  mind  retires  to  the  tubular  vessel 
called  medhya,  sleep  ensues.  When  it  retires  into  a  par¬ 
ticular  part  of  this  vessel,  called  pooreetCtee,  profound 
sleep  follows. 

In  discussing  the  various  opinions  of  the  sages  respect¬ 
ing  the  body,  viz.  whether  all  the  five  elements,  or  four, 
or  three,  or  two,  or  one,  only  be  employed  in  its  construc¬ 
tion,  KunadO  contends  first  against  those  who  plead  that 
the  five  elements  are  all  found  in  the  body,  and  who  sup¬ 
port  this  opinion  by  urging  observation  and  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  body,  and  maintains,  that  if  the  body  con- 
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sisted  of  five  elements,  this  would  be  seen,  as  it  would 
display  the  visible  appearance  of  those  elements,  or  rather 
be  the  very  elements  themselves.  In  a  similar  manner 
he  objects  to  the  three  other  opinions,  and  at  length 
gives  his  own,  that  the  body  is  composed  of  one  element, 
earth,  and  that  water,  air,  light,  and  vacuum  are  mere 
adjuncts.  To  confirm  this  idea,  he  adds,  that  scent  is 
evidently  the  prevailing  and  only  abiding  quality  in  bo¬ 
dies  :  the  other  properties,  form,  taste,  sound  and  touch, 
are  subject  to  decay,  but  scent  never  leaves  either  a  living 
or  a  dead  body. 

Bodies  are  formed  in  the  womb,  in  eggs,  from  seeds, 
and  are  raised  by  fermentation.  Trees  are  bodies  in 
which  the  consequences  of  merit  and  demerit  are  received. 
If  so,  some  one  asks,  why  do  they  not  unite  and  copulate 
as  other  bodies  ?  Kfinadit  accounts  for  this  by  supposing 
that  desire  in  trees  is  less  vigorous. 

Desire  is  excited  by  the  hope  of  pleasure,  and  aversion 
by  the  fear  of  misfortune.  Desire  and  aversion  are 
caused  by  the  impressions  or  habits  which  arise  from  in¬ 
dulgence,  till  the  person  is  transformed  into  the  object  of 
his  desire  or  aversion :  thus  a  man  who  is  absent  from  the 
object  of  his  affections  sees  in  imagination,  and  with  the 
senses  too,  only  this  object,  and,  in  the  same  manner,  a 
person  once  bitten  by  a  serpent  sees  nothing  but  serpents. 
Desire  and  aversion  are  also  to  be  ascribed  to  the  influence 
of  the  actions  of  a  former  birth  upon  the  present  birth,  for 
a  child  knows  nothing  of  unchaste  desires;  he  does  not 
learn  them  of  others ;  still,  at  a  certain  age,  they  rise  in 
his  mind;  from  whence  can  they  come,  but  from  the 
baneful  influence  of  the  actions  of  former  births  re  These 
c  The  Hindoos  believe,  that  the  dispositions  of  a  person  in  a  new  trans- 
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passions  are  also  to  be  referred  to  species :  men  are  at* 
tached  to  rice,  deer  to  grass,  and  the  young  elephant  to 
thistles;  the  dog  has  an  aversion  to  the  shakall,  the  parrot 
to  the  snake,  the  buffalo  to  the  horse,  and  the  crow  to  the 
owl. 

Kunadu  now  decides  a  number  of  points  respecting 
religious  duties:  All  actions  derive  their  necessity 
from  our  ideas  respecting  the  present  or  a  future 
state.  In  the  pursuit  of  secular  concerns  a  person  is  not 
to  expect  the  benefits  peculiar  to  a  future  state,  nor  in 
duties  connected  with  the  invisible  world  are  visible  fruits 
to  be  sought:  invisible  benefits  refer  to  the  pleasures  of 
heaven,  or  to  absorption.  The  following  duties  procure 
invisible  benefits:  bathing  in  holy  places;  fasting  on 
holy  days ;  abstinence  from  sexual  intercourse ;  the  study 
of  the  vedfi  in  the  house  of  a  divine  teacher;  after  having 
given  birth  to  a  son  and  passed  the  age  of  fifty  years,  be* 
coming  a  hermit,  and  practising  the  duties  of  such  a  cha¬ 
racter  in  a  forest ;  the  offering  of  appointed  sacrifices ; 
gifts  of  cows,  gifts  to  the  starving,  See. ;  the  purification 
of  all  things  before  use  by  prayers  and  ablutions ;  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  right  posture,  and  of  holy  times,  as  lunar 
days,  &c.  in  the  performance  of  religious  duties;  repeti¬ 
tion  of  prayers  or  incantations ;  observation  of  the  du¬ 
ties  attached  to  the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  to  the 
four  different  states,  the  four  casts,  &c.  &c.  The  merit 
arising  from  the  performance  of  these  duties  belongs  to  the 

migration  are  not  necessarily  tbe  exact  counterparts  of  those  possessed  in  a 
preceding  birth,  but  are  regulated  by  the  preceding  actions :  they  further 
profess  that  millions  upon  millions  of  actions  unexpiated  Or  unenjoyed  are 
laid  up  for  and  against  every  individual,  and  that  the  fruits  of  only  a  few 
actions  arc  enjoyed  or  endured  in  one  birth ;  so  that  every  person  not  an  as¬ 
cetic  lies  under  almost  infinite  arrears,  and  his  transmigrations  appear 
interminable. 
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animal  spirit.  In  the  performance  of  duty,  the  primary 
cause  is  the  soul  in  contact  with  mind ;  the  exciting  cau¬ 
ses  are,  the  fruits  promised  in  heaven,  and  a  strong  reli¬ 
gious  faith. 

Actions  are  religious  or  irreligious  according  to  the 
motive  which  inspires  the  individual.  When  this  is  pure, 
or  when  a  rigid  faith  is  exercised,  when  the  mind  is  fixed 
and  calm,  when  the  zeal  to  adhere  strictly  to  duty  as  en¬ 
joined  in  the  sbastrQ  is  warm,  when  the  rules  of  the  shas- 
trtt  regulating  the  duty  are  observed,  it  is  religion.  Reli¬ 
gion  becomes  irreligion,  when  the  person  practising  its 
duties  constantly  indulges  worldly  desires,  excessive  at¬ 
tachment,  irregularity,  unbelief  pride,  desire  of  praise, 
evil  qualities,  &c.  &c. 

As  long  as  religion  and  irreligion  [rather  merit  and 
demerit]  exist,  birth  is  a  certain  consequence.  At  the 
termination  of  the  endurance  or  enjoyment  of  the  assigned 
quantity  of  joy  or  sorrow  attached  to  any  particular 
birth,  the  body  dies.  Religion  and  irreligion,  at  birth, 
taking  the  form  of  the  senses,  the  body  and  the  under¬ 
standing  become  united  to  them,  and  the  dissolution  of 
this  union  is  death.  The  world  therefore  is  nothing  but 
inevitable  life  and  death :  the  dissolution  of  this  union  is 
identified  with  liberation. 

In  reply  to  some  who  maintain,  that  all  visible  objects 
are  shadowy,  unsubstantial,  and  worthless,  KfinadQ  main¬ 
tains,  that  material  objects  are  not  to  be  despised  and 
rejected,  since  the  most  important  future  effects,  as  merit 
and  demerit,  arise  out  of  them :  we  must  therefore,  in  this 
respect,  consider  them  as  equal  to  realities  [sfltj. 
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In  answer  to  those  who  maintain  that  the  world  is  eter- 
nalj  and  that  birth  and  death  are  not  realities,  since  death 
is  only  disappearance  for  a  moment,  Kfinadtt  says,  you 
call  existences  eternal,  on  account  of  a  prior  state ;  but 
this  implies  that  actions,  form,  and  qualities  are  eternal 
likewise;  yet  this  cannot  be  admitted,  lor  who  speaks  of 
actions,  form,  and  qualities  as  being  eternal  ?  Your 
opinion  also  destroys  the  possibility  of  prior  non-entity 
and  succeeding  destruction,  and  yet  this  non-entity  and 
destruction  are  allowed  by  all. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  non-existence,  the  first  belongs 
to  the  distinctions  of  things;  the  second  to  the  natural 
absence  of  things,  as  a  rabbit  is  destitute  of  horns;  the 
third  to  the  destruction  of  any  thing;  the  fourth  is  thus 
illustrated,  an  unborn  child  is  said  not  to  be,  but  as  soon 
as  born  the  non-entity  is  destroyed.  By  the  consent  of 
all  nations,  and  all  shastrfis,  the  doctrine  of  a  non-entitv 
separate  from  entity  is  established.  Should  any  one  be  so 
stupid  as  to  refuse  his  assent  to  this,  then  let  him  affirm 
that  entity  and  non-entity  are  the  same  thing ;  or  let  him 
say,  that  when  God  created  the  universe,  there  was  some¬ 
thing  which  he  did  not  create. 

Toyogees  belong  two  degrees  of  knowledge:  in  one 
instance  the  yo gee  is  compelled  to  reflect  within  him¬ 
self  or  to  consult  with  spirit,  before  he  can  reveal  the 
hidden  things  respecting  which  he  is  interrogated,  while 
the  perfect  yogee  can  at  once  reveal  all  things. 

Liberation  is  to  be  obtained  by  listening  to  the  descrip¬ 
tions  of  spirit  contained  in  the  shastrif,  by  meditation,  by 
the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  of yogO,  by  perfecting 
fixedness  of  mind,  by  correct  posture  during  yogfl,  by 
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restraining  the  breath,  by  retaining  in  subjection  the 
powers  of  the  body  and  mind,  and  by  the  vision  of  spirit 
in  the  animal  soul.  By  these  attainments,  former  merit 
and  demerit  are  destroyed,  and  those  actions,  inseparable 
from  a  corporeal  state,  from  which  merit  and  demerit 
would  in  other  cases  arise,  cease  to  possess  either  merit 
or  demerit ;  the  desires  of  the  mind  after  sensible  objects 
are  extinguished,  and  hence  future  birth  is  wholly  pre¬ 
vented,  and  all  sorrow  annihilated  :  this  is  liberation. 


SECT.  XXYII. — Of  the  Mecmxngsa*  Durshunu. 

Of  the  three  divisions  of  the  vedii,  the  first  relates  to 
ceremonies:  this  portion  Joiminee  has  attempted  to 
explain  in  his  sootrus,  and  in  the  Pdorvd-Mcemangsa, 
sometimes  called  Mecmangsa,  which  terms,  in  this  case, 
import,  that  the  writer  has  rendered  the  meaning  of  the 
vedfi  certain.  This  work  contains  twelve  chapters,  each 
subdivided  into  four  sections.  The  name  of  the  first 
commentator  on  these  sootrus  was  ShavurQ,  whose  work 
was  afterwards  explained  by  Ranuku;  these  works  have 
met  with  commentators  in  Bhttttfi  and  VachfispQtee- 
Mishru;  since  which  period  a  number  of  works  have 
been  written  on  the  doctrines  of  this  school,  principally, 
however,  in  the  form  of  comments  on  the  originals.  The 
Dhurmu-Deepika,  the  U dhikttrtt n it- Mala,  and  the  Shastrit- 
Decpika,  three  abridgments,  as  well  as  a  comment  on  the 
Shastru-Deepika,  are  read  by  a  few  Bramhuns  in  Bengal. 
Many  dQndces  at  Benares,  and  a  still  greater  number  of 
learned  men  in  the  Deccan,  study  the  works  of  this  philo¬ 
sophy;  A  few  years  ago,  Bodhanundu-GhQn^ndrti- 
Swamee,  a  dundee,  visited  Bengal,  and  gave  lectures  on 

*  From  manu,  to  decide. 
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this  philosophy  at  Calcutta.'  A  pupil  of  his,  Shobha- 
Shastree,  at  present  one  of  the  p.ilndits  in  the  SudQr  De- 
wanee  court  at  Calcutta,  is  perhaps  the  best  acquainted 
of  any  person  now  in  Bengal  with  the  works  which  have 
been  written  on  the  doctrines  of  this  school :  it  is  said 
that  he  has  made  an  abridgment  from  the  sootrus  of  Joi¬ 
minee,  and,  as  is  not  uncommon  among  the  Hindoo 
writers,  is  preparing  an  explanation  of  his  own  work  be- 
fdre  it  is  published. 


SECT.  XXVHI. — Treatises  still  extant  belonging  to  this 
School  of  Philosophy. 

The  sootrifs  of  Joiminee.*— The  BhashyiJ,  by  ShaviirQ. 
—A  comment  on  ditto,  by  Ranukil. — Comments  on  these 
works  by  Bhuttu  and  Vachusputee-Mishru. — The  Sutce- 
ku*ShastrQ-Dccpika,by  Somu-Nat’hfl. — The  Udhikurflnfl- 
Koumoodce,  by  Oodchyfi. — Another  work  under  the  same 
name,  by  Devu-Nat’hiL — The  Bhuttu-Deepika. — The 
NyayQ-Rutnu-Mala. — A  comment  on  ditto,  entitled,  Nya* 
yu-RutnakQru. — The  Joiminee-NyayQ  -Mala. — TheMee- 
mangsa-NyayQ-Viveku.-— The  Udhikurunil-PQribhasha. 
— The  Meemangsa-Vartiku. — The  Vidhee-RusayQnu. — 
The  OopudesliQ-Sootru,  by  Joiminee. — The  Shastrfi-Dee- 
pika-Vyakhya,  by  Chumpuku-Nat’hu. — Another  work 
under  the  same  name,  by  Somii-Nat’hu. — The  Kfirmfi- 
Prudeepu-Bhashyu. — The  Meemangsa-BhashyQ. — The 
Meemangsa-NyayQ-Prukashii. — The  Mcemangsa-Sootrfl- 
Dhidhcetee. — The  Dhurmu-Deepika,  by  KrishnO-Yfljw- 
iinfi.— The  Meeraangsa-Saru. — The  MeeroaDgsa-Sun- 
grQhu,  by  Krishnfi-Nat’htl. 


*  See  page  27 0. 
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SECT.  XXIX. — An  abridgment  of  the  Doctrines  of  the 
Meemangsa  Schoolt  translated  from  the  D  hurmii-Dee- 
pika,  the  Meemangsa-Sarii ,  and  the  Meemangsa- Sun* 
gruhu . 

Sound  is  uncreated ;  it  is  of  tiro  kinds,  that  which  is 
produced  by  an  impression  on  the  air,  or  simple  sound 
not  requiring  an  agent,  as,  the  name  of  God :  simple 
sounds  may  also  become  known  by  impressions  on  the  air. 
This  may  be  thus  illustrated,  the  state  of  the  sea  in  a 
perfect  calm  represents  simple  uncreated  sound,  but  the 
sea  in  a  state  of  agitation  represents  sound  as  made  known 
by  an  agent. 

Symbols  of  sound,  or  letters,  are  uncreated,  as  is  also 
the  meaning  of  sounds.  For  instance,  when  a  person  has 
once  pronounced  <£  kit,  however  long  he  may  continue 
to  utter  kit,  ktt,  it  is  the  same  sound,  sometimes  present 
and  sometimes  absent ;  but  sound  is  never  new :  manifes¬ 
tation  alone  is  new  by  an  impression  made  upon  the  air. 
Therefore  sound  is  God  (BrumhQ),  and  the  world  is  no¬ 
thing  but  name. 

The  vedfl  has  no  human  origin,  but  contains  in  itself 
evidence  of  a  divine  origin,  and  comes  forth  as  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  monarch.  It  is  incumbent  on  men  to  receive 
as  divine  those  works  [of  the  sages]  which  are  found  to 
agree  with  the  vedu,  to  contain  clear  definitions  of  duty, 
and  which  are  free  from  contradictions. 

What  is  religion  ?  That  which  secures  happiness.  If  it 
be  asked,  why  we  should  regard  religion,  it  is  answered, 
that  it  flows  from  the  divine  commands  which  have  no 
human  origin.  The  commands  and  interdictions  by  which 
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men  are  excited  to  duty  and  deterred  from  evil,  are  cal¬ 
led  vidbee,  a  law. 

Should  any  one  say,  then  1  have  nothing  to  do  with 
other  kinds  of  instruction,  since  this  alone  is  pronounced 
to  be  divine.  To  this  it  is  replied,  that  forms  of  praise, 
motives  to  duty,  and  religious  practice,  are  auxiliaries 
to  the  divine  law,  and  have  therefore  a  relative  sanctity 
and  obligation. 

There  are  five  modes  of  ascertaining  the  commands  of 
God :  first,  the  subject  to  be  discussed  is  brought  forward ; 
secondly,  questions  respecting  it  are  to  be  stated;  thirdly, 
objections  are  to  be  started ;  fourthly,  replies  to  and  refu¬ 
tation  of  these  objections ;  and  fifthly,  the  decision  of  the 
question.  He  who  acts  in  religion  according  to  the  de¬ 
cision  thus  made,  does  well ;  and  so  does  he  who  rejects 
what  will  not  bear  this  examination ;  but  he  who  follows 
rules  which  have  been  hereby  condemned,  labours  in  vain. 

Those  actions  from  which  future  happiness  will  arise, 
are  called  religious  or  good,  because  productive  of  hap¬ 
piness  ;  and  those  which  give  birth  to  future  misery  are 
called  evil  on  account  of  their  evil  fruit$f.  The  divine 
commands  are  to  be  observed  according  to  time,  to  per¬ 
sonal  qualifications,  &c.,  but  the  divine  interdictions  are 
to  be  obeyed  at  all  times.  This  obedience  refers  to  a  se¬ 
ries  of  conduct  directed  by  these  commands,  whether 
positive  commands  or  prohibtions. 

f  Here,  among  many  others  instances  [see  page  264],  the  fatal  Incorrect¬ 
ness  of  the  Hindoo  theology  is  apparent  s  Joiminee  maintains,  that  actions 
of  themselves  have  in  them  neither  good  nor  evil ;  that  their  nature  can  only 
be  inferred  from  the  declarations  of  the  v£d&  respecting  them,  or  from  fu- 
ture  consequences.  In  other  words,  murder  is  not  an  evil  unless  punishment 
falls  upon  the  offender.  The  Hindoos  appear  to  hare  no  idea  of  m oral 
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There  are  three  incentives  to  duty :  1.  The  promises 
which  relate  to  personal  benefits ;  2.  to  visible  benefits ; 
and  3.  to  those  which  draw  the  mind  to  an  assured  per¬ 
suasion  of  the  certainty  of  possessing  future  benefits :  the 
last  incentive  relates  to  the  natural  perfections  of  God,  to 
the  benefits  following  the  performance  of  ceremonies,  to 
future  rewards,  to  the  nature  of  these  rewards,  to  the 
miseries  of  neglecting  duty,  to  the  rewards  obtained  by 
the  pious  in  former  ages,  to  the  praise  of  holy  sages,  &c* 

Of  all  the  works  on  uie  civil  and  canon  law,  that  of 
Munoo  is  to  be  held  in  the  greatest  reverence,  for  Mdnoo 
composed  his  work  after  a  personal  study  of  the  vcdd; 
other  sages  have  composed  theirs  from  mere  comments* 

He  who  wishes  to  practise  the  duties  of  religion,  must, 
with  a  pious  mind,  study  the  sacred  writings,  not  pervert¬ 
ing  their  meaning  according  to  his  own  wishes  or 
opinions:  nor  confounding  one  part  with  another;  nor 
suffering  himself  to  fall  into  an  endless  perplexity  of  ideas; 
nor  mistaking  the  rules  of  the  shastrd ;  nor  refusing  the 
most  entire  subjection  to  these  rules;  nor  indulging 
doubts,  where  different  duties  are  mentioned,  a  regard  to 
which  leads  to  the  same  benefits ;  nor  embracing  a  mean¬ 
ing  unworthy  of  the  shastrd  ;  nor  neglecting  to  enquire 
into  the  nature  of  duties,  as  whether  they  cau  be  per¬ 
formed  with  ease  or  with  difficulty. 

From  the  evidence  of  things  which  God  has  afforded, 
especially  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  mistake  cannot  arise 
either  respecting  secular  or  religious  affairs:  by  this  evi¬ 
dence  all  secular  and  religious  actions  are  perfected.  If 
it  were  otherwise,  then  the  whole  economy  of  things 
respecting  both  worlds  would  be  destroyed.  Where  there 
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may  exist  error  in  thi3  evidence,  it  wiil  diminish,  but  it 
cannot  destroy  the  nature  of  things.  If  there  be  an  im¬ 
perfection  in  seed,  the  production  may  be  imperfect,  but 
its  nature  will  not  be  changed.  If  it  be  then  asked  respect¬ 
ing  the  seat  of  error  and  inattention,  we  affirm,  that  they 
are  found  in  the  reasoning  faculty,  and  not  in  the  senses ; 
and  that  they  arise  from  the  confused  union  of  present 
ideas  (finoobhfivfi)  with  recollection. 

Some  affirm,  that  ideas  are  received  into  the  understand¬ 
ing  separately,  and  never  two  at  the  same  instant.  This 
is  incorrect,  for  it  must  be  admitted,  that  while  one  idea 
is  retained,  there  is  an  opening  left  in  the  understanding 
for  the  admission  of  another ;  this  is  particularly  evident 
in  arithmetical  calculations,  as,  one  added  to  one  makes 
two. 

The  shastrfi  teaches,  that  each  individual  should  attend 
to  duty  according  to  that  degree  of  virtue  which  he  pos¬ 
sesses  :  he  who  has  acquired  the  qualifications  requisite  to 
the  perfect  accomplishment  of  all  that  which  is  enjoined 
in  the  sacred  books,  is  bound  to  act  accordingly,  and  he 
who  possesses  only  one  virtue,  is  under  obligation  to  obe¬ 
dience  so  far  as  he  is  hereby  qualified.  The  rewards  of 
the  perfect  will  be  great,  while  the  recompense  of  those 
less  perfect  will  be  diminished. 

The  vedfi  has  in  some  parts  forbidden  all  injury  to  sen¬ 
tient  creatures,  and  in  others  has  prescribed  the  offering 
of  bloody  sacrifices.  Joiminee  explains  this  apparent 
contradiction,  by  observing,  that  some  commands  are  ge¬ 
neral,  and  others  particular ;  that  the  former  must  give 
way  to  the  latter,  as  a  second  knot  always  loosens  in  a 
degree  the  first :  so,  when  k  is  said  Sfirilswtttefi  is  alto- 
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gethei*  white,  it  is  to  be  understood  not  literally,  but  ge¬ 
nerally,  for  the  hair  and  eye*brows  of  this  goddess  are  not 
white.  Therefore  in  cases  where  general  commands  are 
given,  they  must  be  observed  with  those  limitations 
which  are  found  in  the  shastru. 

The  promises  of  reward  contained  in  the  shastrfi  upon 
a  minute  attention  to  the  different  parts  of  duty,  have 
been  given  to  draw  men  to  the  performance  of  their  duty 
in  a  proper  manner,  rather  than  with  the  intention  of  ful¬ 
filment  ;  but  where  they  produce  a  right  effect,  and  tend 
to  perfect  the  performance  of  the  whole  duty,  they  are  of 
the  highest  importance,  since  they  secure  the  real  reward 
which  the  shastru  has  promised  after  the  merit  is  ac¬ 
quired  which  follows  the  completion  of  certain  duties. 
Still,  however,  he  who  has  begun  a  ceremony,  but  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  impediments  is  unable  to  finish  it,  shall  not 
be  unrewarded. 

The  lienefits  arising  from  those  rules  of  the  shastru 
which  relate  merely  to  the  duties  of  social  and  civil  life, 
the  division  of  property,  the  punishment  of  crime,  &c.  arc 
confined  to  the  present  state.  The  rules  which  relate  to 
religion,  and  are  connected  with  promised  benefits,  are  to 
be  referred  to  a  future  state ;  as  well  as  others,  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  which  are  to  be  enjoyed  both  in  the  present  and  in 
the  future  state. 

Some  commands  are  to  be  gathered  from  interdictions. 
From  one  law,  according  to  the  dispositions  and  actions 
of  those  who  are  subject  to  it,  a  great  variety  of  con¬ 
sequences  arise.  Works  give  birth  to  invisible  con¬ 
sequences,  propitious  or  unpropitious  according  to  their 
nature ;  and,  beside  works  there  is  no  other  sovereign  or 
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judge.  These  consequences,  ever  accompanying  the  in¬ 
dividual  as  the  shadow  the  body,  appear  in  the  next  birth? 
according  to  the  time  in  which  the  actions  were  performed 
in  the  preceding  birth.  Works  rule,  and  men  by  them 
are  led  or  driven  as  the  ox  with  the  hook  in  its  nose. 

The  doctrine,  that  at  a  certain  period  the  whole  uni¬ 
verse  will  be  destroyed  at  once  (muha-prulQyO),  is  incor¬ 
rect.  The  world  had  no  beginning,  and  will  have  no  end : 
as  long  a3  there  are  works,  there  must  be  birth,  as  well  as 
a  world  like  the  present,  to  form  a  theatre  on  which  they 
may  be  performed,  and  their  consequences  either  enjoyed 
or  endured. 

The  progress  of  all  actions,  whether  they  originate  in 
the  commands  of  the  shastru  or  in  the  customs  of  a  coun¬ 
try,  is  as  follows :  first,  the  act  is  considered  and  resolved 
upon  in  the  mind;  then  it  is  pursued  by  means  of  words, 
and  lastly  it  is  accomplished  by  going  through  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  which  are  essential  to  the  action.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  religion  and  irreligion  refer  to  thoughts, 
words,  and  actions.  Some  actions  however  are  purely 
those  of  the  mind,  or  of  the  voice,  or  of  the  body.  The 
virtue  or  the  vice  of  all  actions  depends  on  the  state  of 
the  heart. 

The  opinion  of  a  sage  of  the  school  of  Joiminee  is  here 
given  :  God  is  simple  sound  ;  to  assist  the  pious,  in  the 
forms  of  meditation  (incantations),  he  is  represented  as 
light ;  but  the  power  of  liberation  lies  in  the  sound  God 
— God.  When  the  repeater  is  perfect,  the  incantation,  or 
name  repeated,  appears  to  the  repeater  in  the  ibrm  of 
simple  light  or  glory. 
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The  objects  of  worship  which  are  within  the  cognizance 
of  the  senses,  are  to  be  received,  for  without  faith  re¬ 
ligious  actions  are  destitute  of  fruit :  therefore  let  no  one 
treat  an  incantation  as  a  mere  form  of  alphabetic  signs ; 
nor  an  image  as  composed  of  the  inanimate  material,  lest 
be  should  be  guilty  of  a  serious  crime. 

There  are  four  differeut  characters  in  the  world:  he 
who  perfectly  observes  the  commands ;  he  who  practises 
the  commands,  but  follows  evil ;  he  who  does  neither  good 
nor  evil,  and  he  who  does  nothing  but  evil.  If  it  be 
asked  respecting  the  third  character,  it  is  observed,  that 
he  also  is  an  offender,  for  he  neglects  that  which  he  ought 
to  observe. 


